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Detailed Stories, Photographs, 
Interesting Sidelights on 
Four Successful Conventions 


Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association 


American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association 
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National Pipe and Supplies Association 


Group Plan of Meetings of Mill Supply Man- 
ufacturers and Distributors an 
Outstanding Success 
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Force Feed Oilers Standardized for Stock 





HE “Genuine Detroit” Force Feed Oiler, Model JTS, 


pressors, etc. 


installing. 








S DETROIT [UBRICATOR (OMPANY. 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 


FOR small steam engines and pumps where a correspondingly small 
sized oiler is desired we offer the Model LS. 


This oiler is manufactured in one-feed, one quart capacity only and like 
the Model JTS finished in lustrous black enamel, furnished complete with 


THESE OILERS ARE, BECAUSE OF THEIR SUPERIOR FEA- 
TURES, READILY SOLD AND CARRY A HIGHLY SATISFAC- 
TORY PROFIT TO JOBBERS AND DEALERS IN MILL SUP- 


has been so designed that it is universally adaptable 
to all types of steam engines, gas engines, pumps, air com- 


Manufactured in 1, 2, 3 and 4 feed sizes, with shaft extend- 
ing through the oiler permitting it to be driven from either 
end and furnished complete with the necessary connections 
for easy and substantial installation. 


IN ADDITION TO BEING SUPERIOR IN APPEAR- 
ANCE AND FINISH THIS NEW AND BETTER 
FORCE FEED OILER EMBODIES NUMEROUS 
OTHER DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. Let us tell you 
about them. Write for Catalog No. 100 and prices. 
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Pyott Red 

Face Pulleys 

Are All 

That Pulleys 

Should Be. 
Correctly Designed, 
Accurately Balanced 
Uniform. The 
Same Yesterday 

as Today. 

The Same Today as 


Tomorrow. 
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FOUNDRY 


Sangamon St. & Carroll Ave. 


CHICAGO 


COMPANY 


PULLEYS 
FLY-WHEELS 
SHEAVES 
SPROCKET WHEELS 
GEAR BLANKS 
MOULDED TOOTH 
GEARS 

POWER 
TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 
GREY IRON AND 
SEMI-STEEL 
CASTINGS 





301 Jackson Building 
BUFFALO 
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Join America’s Leading Jobbers! 


America’s leading mill supply jobbers are making 
big profits with the CAPITAL “Red Cap” Line of 
Industrial Brooms and Brushes. If you are not 


handling the CAPITAL “Red Cap” Line, you are 


Ea missing your big opportunity in this field. “Red 


Cap” quality wins trade and builds repeat business. 
The line covers practically every industrial need. 
Our sales co-operation gives you a big-paying busi- 
ness right from the start. 


Write us today. Ask for Catalog 17. 


Indianapolis Brush & Broom Mfg. Co. 


126 Brush St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Make 1924 a Red Cap Year 


Quality Grinder That Sells Fast 


HERE are several logical reasons why this Bodine built tool grinder 

sells unusually fast. In the first place it has the desirable appoint- 

ments of grinders retailing from $75 to $125, but is made in quantity 
production and under such circumstances that it can be sold at a popular 
price, still leaving you a substantial profit. 






























The electric motor is the heart and principal part of any grinder. As 
the Bodine Electric Company for seventeen years has been a manufac- 
turer of the highest grade fractional horse-power motor, they are 
peculiarly fitted to produce a quality grinder at a low price. 

Then, too, through effective direct-mail campaigns and publication advertising, 
the idea of using one of these grinders in each department to save time and get 
better grinding is being propounded. As a result, it is the experience of this com- 
pany that when one grinder is purchased for trial, it almost invariably results in 
the sale of a complete battery for all departments. 


Write for Our Proposition 


Dealers tell us that this Bodine 
built, ballbearing grinder sells on 
sight when kept on display. Tt will 
pay vou to get our proposition, 


BODINE ELECTRIC CO. 


Vanufacturers of Bodine Built, Fractional 
Horse-Power Motors used on many classes of 
factory, foundry and office devices. 

Retails 


«og ee ~—«2250 W. Ohio Street Chicago, Ill. 


$56 
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The Famous 


ATLAS 
CAR-MOVER 


ONE MAN, with an ATLAS Car-Mover, does the 
work of a switch engine or a crew of men. A prac- 
tical tool of greatest value to all industrials having 
a side track, at a cost so small that none can afford 
to be without it. 


















Designed and built on a scientifically correct me- 
chanical principle properly applied, developing 
maximum power with minimum effort. 


The ATLAS is the only car-mover made with a 


compound action. It will move a car farther in a 
given number of strokes than any other car mover, 
and with less effort. 





For sale by First Class 
Jobbers all over the World 


APPLETON CAR-MOVER COMPANY 
APPLETON, WIS. 







NOTE THE 
DOUBLE LINK 
SHOWING HOW 
THE COM- 
POUND LEVER- 
AGE IS OB- 
TAINED. 
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LIDSEEN:2*""“SOILERS 
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||| The coo’ 
|| Controls 
the Oil 


The Mechanic selects the 
Lidseen Positive Force Feed Oiler 


because he knows he can regulate the flow of oil 
by means of the operating lever. He also knows the 
spout cannot become clogged, as Lidseen Oilers are 
Force Feed and eject all dirt from the spout. 

A Lidseen Oiler will outlast any other oiler made. 
Constructed of heavy steel—All welded. 

You need only to show the Lidseen Oiler to sell it. 
37 different numbers. Copper plated or gun metal 


finish. 
Ask your jobbers’ representative 
or ask us 
LIDSEEN PRODUCTS 
830-840 So. Central Ave., Chicago 























INJECTORS 





500,000 


satisfied users of U. S. Automatic 
Injectors requiring repairs and re- 
placements, together with an as- 
sured and proper profit to the job- 
ber through our established resale 
prices, make U. §. Automatic 
Injectors a satisfactory and profit- 
able line for any jobber to handle. 











American Injector Co. 
| DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE “TOLEDO” POWER DRIVE 


HAS PROVEN ITS EFFICIENCY TO THOUSANDS. 
a opEDe 


The “Toledo” Power Drive has 
shown thousands of contractors how 
they can cut the operating time and 
reduce labor on their pipe cutting and 
threading jobs. It has earned for 
itself, by its sheer ability to save its 
owners money, a very definite place in 
the contracting business. 





Yet despite the thousands upon 
thousands of these Drives that have 
already been sold, its sales possibilities 
have scarcely been touched. 


We will be glad to send you sales 
helps and further particulars so you 
may post your salesmen and circular- 
ize your trade 





THE TOLEDO PIPE THREADING MACHINE CO. 
1445 SUMMIT ST. TOLEDO, OHIO 


New York Office, 50 Church St. 














You'll Build Repeat Order Business 
With Palmer-Bee Speed Reducers 


Once a mill or factory tries Palmer-Bee 
Speed Reducers repeat orders follow as natur- 
ally as day follows night. Users find them 
100% dependable. They eliminate production 
delays, keeping machinery in continuous oper- 
ation. Erection and maintenance costs are low. 
Lubrication and attendance costs are much 
less than with open gearing, pulleys, etc. The 
increase in power efficiency more than pays 
their cost each year. 

Nearly every mill and factory is a prospect. 
Write for our booklet describing Palmer-Bee 
Speed Reducers and speed reducer applications 
in all lines of industry. There is a type for 
every service. Ask for Bulletin 282. 


PALMER-BEE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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| Lubrication nrormation Service 
|| Intelligent service brings re-orders | 
| In order to assist dealers to render the proper lubrication information to their 
customers, Adam Cook’s Sons will be glad to answer for all readers of Mill Supplies | 
iI) inquiries pertaining to lubricating problems. It will give the best available information 
} from authoritative lubrication engineers and sales experts. This service is entirely | 
| g i$ 
i}| without charge. Every inquiry must contain name and address of writer which will be 
held in strictest confidence. If the inquiry is of general interest, it will be answered in 
this publication. 
Address, Sales & Eng. Dept., Adam Cook’s Sons, 708 Washington St., New York 
; aed ou \ns.--No. NNX Albany Grease is Girease is required to that of com 
ng during t the best for this purpose. petitive products. 
\ns.-If his) plant operates at L CORONG, C—O OE OE cbs hen was Abana Gienie Grit Meanie 
normal summer temperature s, Use ure What a numbers for thes ae : 
els at ‘tn, : fferent gras Ans.— Albany Grrease was manu 
No. 3 or the medium grade of Al gp : ; : a , Sea 
bony Grease. U6 these ix excess hea \ns.. Soft Albany Grease is No. factured first in Albany, New York, 
on these bearings at this time of the /- Medium is No. 3 and Hard is in 1869 and for the past thirty years 
bites Shit ia oo aby lmee piegt 2 Psi a eae pee 
year, use hard Albany Grease or No. No, XXX. has been manufactured in New York 
XXX. What are tl City, 
mai points of Albany Grease K. B., Dallas, Tex.—What is t 
\\ : ae . grade of Albany Grease to use on elevator 
Cit to nt \ns.—There are many points in siitns o ; 
; Se aa which Albany Grease is superior to Ans.— No. O Albany) Grease 1s 
\ns.— Use No. 3 in Summer and epee : ' me ; eee: ; 
. ; \\ other greases on the market. The the usual er: ide for this use. 
NO. & TT Inter, main pomts are as follows: \lbany VM. M. C., Brooklyn, N. Y.—-Can Albany 
f () it ‘ . oss Grease be used in an automobile com 
Grease will not oxidize or deterior Rip hcp als 
. \ h ate with age. Lubricates automati aie Albany Grease can be used 
cally and only one-third of Albany in any kind of cup or bearing cap 
lor lubricating all kinds of bearing: 
rg ASOT on Line Shafting and Loose Pullevs, 
reesei — “1 also on Steam, Gas or Oil Engin 
Main Shaft Bearings, Crank Vins 
Ieecentrics and Slide or Guides, and 
2 oa Pen on special machinery. 
ne hash Duiuth, M i \ll 
Jing (arease more onomica ! 1 
mm lit d \ns, Abun Grease is a pure 
i tallow cup grease. Unlike mineral 
Hot AT ov greases Albany Grease is sens 
, " tive to temperature changes. It has 
’ sufficient body to retain its firm con 
een sistency under any condition of room 
temperature. Feeds only when ma 
chinery is in operation, just sufficient 
to maintain a condition of perfect 
: lubrication. 
Over 10,500 mill sup- ir ss Me det 
ply and hardware deal- eneey Sf Athens Sivease: spotting Af 
rl — . § — 
ers carry ALBANY \ns. No! Because it is abs 
lute lv pure, containing nothing that 
GREASE because of ae Sagar ies A 
W ill « lete riorate Oo spoil. It Mprove 
the universal demand with age 
created by its adver- ee 
tising. \ns \lbany Grease is packed 
A complete stock can be arried 1, S, 10, 23. and 30) ib: Cans: \lso 
/ with little ee ae pane 18 ks in kegs of 110 Ibs., half barrels 
re unnecessary our annual fill-in ‘ . pares 
ia: sal ceases you on earning 200 lbs., and barrels Of 345 1D 
] i ; better prices b } i Vf Wi 
y . wOUTd elp the ile of Albany r 
“? ’ 
bate ADAM COOK’S SONS \ns.—-We can supply you wit 
708 Washington St., New York folders, signs, display stands, tay 
etm ica bearing your name and imprint 
_— shelf strips, and samples, without 
cost to vou. 
nd 
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HE Jacobs Manufacturing Co. was con- 

fronted with the perplexing problem of 

getting an internal grinding spindle that 
would run at a required high speed without 
developing bearing trouble in 8 or 9 hours. 


After numerous unsuccessful attempts they 
finally tried the DUMORE No. 3 Grinder. 
Mounted on Brown & Sharpe Universal Ma- 
chines as pictured above, these sturdy grinders 
completed a run totaling 400 hours without 
developing a trace of bearing trouble. 


With motors running 15,000 and spindles turn- 
ing 50,000 r.p.m., DUMORE grinders satis- 
factorily met Jacobs exacting standards even 
on small chucks, where a 1/16-inch grinding 





Here DUMORE Grinders 


Save Time and Money 


wheel had to be used. The problem was solved 


—with DUMORE gprinders. 


Pinch hitting products like these don’t stay in 
stock long —they’re too much in demand. 
Fairly priced to sell at a good profit and lib 
erally guaranteed against defective materials 
and workmanship to protect that profit, 
Dumore grinders offer you a real opportunity 
to increase your business. 


Write at once for information regarding job 
bers’ discounts. Learn how little you have to 
invest to get large volume on grinder sales. 
Send in the handy coupon teday—tomorrow 
you may be too busy! 


Wisconsin Electric Co., 46 Sixteenth Street, Racine, Wis. 


























| 
} 
i eee ee ee cme mee cme em rmcmcmnemy | 
be “mn inte 1O ble " P aor 8 P ° ° 
Seven interc hangeable spindles and pulleys, | Wisconsin Eleetrie Co., ! 
and a speed range of 3600 to 50,000 r p-m., ° W 1} 
S . > - } 
permits the use of Dumore No. 3 Grinders | 16 Sixteenth St. Racine, Wi . 
on production as well as tool room work Quote jobbers discounts and give complete details 1 
Motor swivels to five angles, giving spindles » of the DUMORE Grinder Merchandising Plan. ! 
easy access to difficult grinding positions. | 1 
Grinder may be turned, end for end, as i \ : 
m 
shank is in center of slide and swivels as ° er ' 
well as pivots. ( omplete equipment includes No 3 | l 
set of twelve grinding wheels, six spindles, Multi-Speed = (“*-——" i address i 
es bad ‘ | j Grinder ° 
seven pulleys, elt, attachment plug anc . 
cord. l Gin State 1 
bcc cewacicues nics ream eoaen aia nen teniaan ia aR weneanemaaaeeeeee 
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Moore & Whi 


For Standard and High Speeds 


To Our Dealers in the United States and Canada. 
Gentlemen: 


Thank you very much for your splendid co-operation during the 
past year, which has resulted in 

More Friction Clutches Sold! 

New Friends Gained! 

Old Friends Retained! 

Confidence Inspired, Business Built and Profits Made Serving 

Your Customers With Thoroughly Reliable Goods. 

Let the good work continue. Let us work harder during the 
coming year. MOORE & WHITE Friction Clutches are abso- 
lutely dependable, leaders in their line, and certain to please your 
customers. 


If you have exhausted your supply of literature on M. & W. Fric- 


tion Clutches, do not fail to write at once for more copies of 
Catalog “C”. 
Always at your service, 


THE MOORE & WHITE CO. 


P. S.—Why not show MOORE & WHITE Friction Clutches in 
your next catalog? Many of our dealers find this profitable. 
Advise now how many pages you can use and we shall be glad 
to send cuts, descriptive matter, etc. 








e 
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Friction Clutches 


Backed by 38 Years of Dependability 





Moore & White 


equipment shown here 
is fully illustrated and 
described in these cat- 
alogs. Send for them 


today. Ask for Cata- 
logs “C.” 











The Moore & White Co. 


Established in 1886 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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INTERLOCK 






WipTH or\ 
SLOT TO BE 
MAINTAINED  \ vey 





Insures Accuracy ~ Longer Life 


Interlocking right and left 
hand spiral side milling 
cutters are used to advantage 
on slotting operations. © 


The alternate spiral is stag- 
gered and gives a shearing 
action, eliminating friction 
and saving power. WG WwW 





THE SPIRAL 
IS STAGGERED 


When it becomes necessary to 
sharpen side teeth, width of 
slots can be maintained by in- 
troducing washers orshimsbe- 
tween the hubs of the cutters. 


Made in the Regular and 
Heavy Duty Series of PARA- 
BOLIC type. © YL NS) 


TWIST DRILLS - REAMERS: MILLING CUTTERS - SPECIAL TOOLS 


NATIONAL TWIST DRILL &€ TOOL COMPANY 


DETROIT, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES 


NEW YORK, N. Y PHILADELPHIA, PA CHICAGO, ILL SYRACUSE, N. Y BUFFALO, N. Y 
Warren Street 43 North Sixth Street 2 th Jefferson Sere 107 Gifford Srreer 6 Pear! Street 


MANUFACTURERS 
of pARABOLIC 


MILLING CUTTERS 
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Testing and Valves 





In addition to the rigid Chemical 
and Technical control, the close 
supervision over every manufactur- 
ing operation, the modern and up to 
date equipment and the many visual 
inspections—every O-B Valve must 
be tested under hydraulic pressure 
before it leaves the factory. The 
photograph shows men at work giv- 
ing O-B Valves the final test before 
they are made ready for shipment. 


Just another of the many refine- 
ments you get when you _ specify 
valves marked with the O-B trade- 
mark. 


; O-B Valves are on sale at vour 
Testing O-B VALvEs Supply House. 


the Ohio Brass ce 


Mansfield \&%Ohio0.USA. 


NEW YORK, 50 Church Street PHILADELPHIA, 710 Witherspoon Bldg CHICAGO, 343 So. Dearborn Street 
WM. P. HORN CO., Pacific Coast Agents San Francisco Portland Seattle Los Angeles 















We Manufacture 


Air Cocks, Ball Check Air Cocks, Com- 
pression Cocks, Cylinder Cocks, Gauge 
Cocks, Pneumatic Service Water 
Gauges, Radiator Air Valves, Register 
Gauge Cocks, Steam Cocks, Water 


Gauges. 





We make a specialty of small iron motor pul- 
leys and our stock of over 100,000 castings 
enables us to make shipments on very short 
: notice of almost any size up to 12-inch 
Preumiuartic ° 

Water Gauge diameter. 






AVbbvoie \ 






Air Cock No. 6 


We also carry a complete stock of finished 
motor rails up to 32” centers, and flexible mo- 
tor couplings up to 2” bore-for 24-hour ship- 
ment. Ask for Catalog No. 20. 


‘BiexrePacnine Works 





ett 10 


Cslinder Cock No. 108 





























ryan 456 North Telephones 
THE Roperts Brass Mec. Co. Union Ave. Monree 7083 
DETROIT MICHIGAN Chicago Monroe 7054 
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ATKINS 


SAWS—SAW TOOLS—MACHINE KNIVES—METAL CUTTING MACHINES—HACK SAW BLADES— 
FRAMES—GRINDING WHEELS—CANTOL BELT WAX—UPSET SWAGES AND SAWMILL SUPPLIES 








Inserted Tooth Circular Saws, Teeth & Holders; Band Saws, Narrow and Wide, made from ake 
for light, medium and heavy mills. Silver Steel” in widths of ¥ in. to 18 in. Solid Tooth Circular Saws for saw and planing 
iis mills, woodworking and furniture factories. 


E.C_ATRINS & CO. INDIANAPOUS, 0. 








Atkins Upset Swages for Solid and Inserted 
Tooth Saws 





4 Kwik-Kut Metal Cutting Hack Saw Machines, 

Metal Band Saw Machine for cutting all kinds of AAA Non-Breakable Hack Saw Blades for belt or motor driven; capacity up to 8 by 8 in. 

metal; can be driven by belt or motor; capacity hand frames; can be twisted and abused but More economical than Circular Metal Cutting 
any size up to 12 in. by 14 in. it will not break in work. Send for sample. Y Saws 


Send us your inquiries for Saws of all kinds, Saw Tools and Saw 
Mill Supplies. Manufacturers of Acrolite and Ferrolite Grind- 
ing Wheels for Saws, Knives, Tools, Iron, Brass, Copper and 
other metals. Distributors of Cantol Belt Wax in paste, bar, 
stick and liquid form. Write nearest point below for complete 





catalog No. 19 just off the press. ' 
Acrolite Wheels for Saws, Ferrolite Wheels for Iron, 


Knives and Tools. Brass, Copper, etc. 








Y 


—— SS _ iahenesisininiiniata 


BELT WA oid - 
WATERPROOF __o1LPROOF \ || a 


Stops Belts from Slipping Hack Saw Frames Machine Knives for Every Purpose 


E. C. ATKINS & COMPANY 


Established 1857 The Silver Steel Saw People 


Home Office and Factory Indianapolis, Indiana 








Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster, N. Y. 
Branches Carrying Complete Stocks in the Following Cities 
Atlanta New Orleans Seattle 
Chicago New York Paris, France : 
Memphis Portland Sydney, N. S. W 


Minneapolis San Francisco Vancouver, B. C 
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Easy swivelling makes 
the load lighter 


OUR customers are interested not only in 

transporting material and parts from one 
place to another in their plants, but in doing it 
as economically as possible. 





Bassick truck casters roll, swivel and handle 
easily—less energy required to push heavy loads 
— quicker internal transportation and more ac- 
| complished in the working day. 





The steel shaft bearings revolve over a circular 


path and are kept in uniform position by a steel Bassick casters give longer and 
separator. Careful! arrangement of steel hood better service at lower cost 


conceals the bearings from dust. Extra heavy 


stee/ axles and horn 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


For thirty years the leading makers of 
high grade casters for the home, of 
fice, hospital, warehouse and factory. 





Vv v v 


Our Catalog 102F sent on request 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Vertical 
125 Ibs. 


Hard Bronze 
250 Ibs. 


Extra Heavy 
250 Ibs. 








Horizontal 
Jenkins Type 
Walworth 


Extra Heavy 





Jenkins Type 


Walworth 


250 








trite 
























Brass 


Hfard Bronze 
300° Ibs. 
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swing Check 
125 Ibs. 























CHECK 


VALVES 
Any kind you 
may want 


N ITS automatic operation the 
check valve’s job is to open 
readily and close again without 
Check 


must do 


valves on a 
this 


sticking. 


pump line con- 


tinuously. 


Walworth Cheek Valves are made 
with dises of sufficient thickness 
to withstand this constant ham- 
mering and to maintain a leakles= 
check against back pressure in 


the pipe at all times. 


Walworth Check Valves are made 


in all sizes in’ brass. iron and 


steel, They represent some of 
the complete lines of Walworth 
valves that you will find it profit- 


able to stock. boost and sell. 


Vo. 4 of a series of 
J advertisements on 


Walworth Valves | 














A complete 
line of Valves. 
Fittings and 
Tools ~~ ~ 


<= 











“WALWORTH VALVES 











C ha 


I 


WALW 


ortiand Seattle 


veland 


Glasgow 


San Franctsce 
Walworth International Co., 


ORTH MANUFACTURING CO., Boston, Mass. 23,000 items 
Kewanee, Ill. I ndon New York Philadelphia for Steam. 
Youngstown *lants at Boston & Kewanee 
New York, Foreign Representative Water. Gas. 
Oiland Air 
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They Peel Orf 


the Layers 


engineers and plant superintendents buy and use L.A MINUM 
lor shims, because it is so easy to handle and saves so much 
time. Wherever there is a split bearing, you will find need for 
ILAMINUM—the material for shims that PEELS. LAMI 
NUM 1s composed ol lavers of shim brass held together by 
a metallic binder. Obtainable im sheets or strips of any 
desired size up to 6 in, wide by 36 in. long. 


\We also supply jobbers with shims of LAMINUM made to 


special specifications. 


A 








Here is a profitable line. Here is a product without com 
petition. Stock LAMINUM. Sell LAMINUM. | levery 
dealer on vour list is a logical purchaser and provides a steady 
outlet every day in the year. Discounts liberal. Write for 


our interesting proposition, 
Correspondence With Jobbers Invited 


LAMINATED SHIM COMPANY, Inc. 
223 14th St. Long Island City, N. Y. 


You Peel Off 
the Profits 
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Unbreakable Compact 
Rapid Action, Positive Grip 


If these are the requirements you demand of a chain pipe 
vise, then the “VULCAN” will undoubtedly meet your 


requirements. 





All sizes are equally serviceable and suitable for fastening 
on post or bench. Four sizes, '’g to 8 inches capacity. The 
smaller sizes are well adapted for carrying by hand or in 
tool bag. 

Why should they be superior? 


Consider how they are made. They are made entirely of 
wrought steel. The drop-forged jaws are of saw tempered 
steel for file sharpening. Each link of the chain is proof- 
tested in a standard tension machine up to two-thirds of 
its breaking strain—thus absolutely establishing the safety 
factor and reliability of every vise. 


{sk for literature 


J. H. Williams & Co. 
Buffalo 


ILLIAM 


mmor OROP-FORGED ve 


Brooklyn 


gUP wits 


Drop Forged Chain Pipe Vise 
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Why Won’t It Work? 


EARLY solved but not quite—is what the inventor seeking per- 

petual motion invariably finds, because Friction is one of the 
elements which baffles him! Metal grinds against metal, bearings 
must be constantly oiled, and yet—wear is ever present making the 
dream of unlimited power impossible! 

In the plant wheels are whirling and the scene of activity makes it 
appear that maximum production is being secured. But, just as 
friction makes perpetual motion impossible, so plain bearing trans- 
mission equipment takes a large portion of power from productive 
work through friction. 

You can help manufacturers remove the unseen hand _ holding 
back their plants from operating at the highest efficiency by having 
them install Skayef Self-Aligning Ball Bearing Hangers which prac- 
tically eliminate friction, reduce high lubricant and maintenance costs 
and pay for themselves within two years time. Do you want some of 
this profitable business? 


Write today for your copy of our attractive Jobber-Dealer 
proposition and portfolio showing complete campaign. 





Self-Aligning Ball-Bearing | 


HA ER 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY ° ° . 





SKAYEF 
—the 4-Saving Hanger 


Ist Skayef Hangers save from 50 per 

Saving cent upward of the energy which 

plain bearings consume in friction. 

This means a saving of 15 to 35 per cent ot 
your power cost. 


2nd Considerable time is saved by eli- 
Savi minating shutdowns for replacing 

AaviIng - 
_ B oor adjusting bearings; forced idle 
ness of machines and men is a cost-factor 
too big to be ignored. 


3rd Lubricant consumption reduced 60 

Saving to 80 per cent as compared with 

plain bearing hangers. Lubricant 

required only at infrequent intervals and it 
cannot leak out and ruin belts or product. 


4th There is no discernible wear of the 


ae hard steel balls and races and ab- 
Saving solutely no shatt wear. Dust and 
grit cannot enter the bearings and Skayef 
self aligning ball-bearings have the exclusive 
inherent ability of compensating automati- 
cally for shaft deflections. 


Made Under 


ake 


Supervision 


165 Broadway, New York City 
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HEWITT 


Transmission Belting 


The conscientious distributor of Belting is always interested in the 
transmission needs of his customers. 








Any given power installation may produce all the energy for which 
it was designed, but 





If the energy cannot be delivered to points of usage in full flow and 
continuously, then 





There will follow a sharp decrease in machine speed and shrinkage 
in production, which means a costly addition to overhead. 





HEWITT Transmission Belting is made in four brands, each espe- 


cially designed to meet the full requirements of its particular field. 












For Extreme Service HEWITT MONOGRAM 

For Heavy Duty—such as main 

drives HEWITT HEAVY DUTY 

For General Purpose Work HEWITT “TRIPLE H” 





For High Speed Work, as small 
pulleys on woodworking machin- 


ery, motors, blowers, etc. HEWITT LIGHTNING HIGH SPEED 








We have some territory open for Distributors. 





Better write us today. 









HEWITT RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Executive Offices 


Buffalo New York 
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Standard Steel Car Co. 


users of 
Whitman & Barnes Drills and Reamers 


The Standard Steel Car 
Company with its huge 
plants, have for years ex- 
pressed complete approval 
of Whitman ¢& Barnes 
twist drills and reamers by 
using them consistently in 
producing enormous 
quantities of railway cars 
and cars equipment. 








Akreuw- OK eo 








Reaming the bolster and 
center sill of tank car with 
W & B reamer 


W © B drills drilling arch 
bars — averaging over 500 
bars to the grind 


The Largest Steel Car and Equipment 
Builders in the World 


The Standard Steel Car Co. 
with plants located at New 
Castle, Elwood City, Butler, 
Middletown, Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore, Maryland and 
Hammond, Indiana have 
found reason to confidently de- 
pend on Whitman © Barnes 
to maintain minimum costs 
in what is recognized as un- 
usually tough and severe 
drilling and reaming. 


This is but another instance of 
one of the world’s finest and 
best manufacturers finding in 


Whitman C& Barnes twist 
drills and reamers the final 
solution of a really difficult 
problem. 


The same unescapable quali- 
ties, capacities, and service 
which have reduced costs for 
Standard Steel Car Co. are 
invariable in all “W ©@® B” 
drills and reamers, and avail- 
able to all users. That is 
why so many good manu- 
facturers eventually turn to 
Whitman © Barnes. 


W. & B. WAREHOUSES: 


99 Chambers St., New York City 


565 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


For complete list of distributors, see MacRae’s Blue Book 


Whitman & Barnes 


AKRON. OHIO 
TWIsT DRILLS AND REAMERS 


Photographs courtesy of Standard Steel Car Co 














The 
BUNTING 
BRONZE BAR 


BARS of genuine Bunting Phosphor Bronze— 
the sizes most often required in general shop 
use. 

A small compact stock of highest quality bear- 
ing metal representing a nominal investment only, 
but a very wide range of utility. Packaged in a 
strong wooden box—attractively printed. 


THE BUNTING BRASS 


TOLEDO, 


nd We 


PHILADELPHIA 


12° 
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Assortment 


The Bunting Bronze Bar Shop Assortment is de- 
signed especially for the mill supply trade. All mill 
supply jobbers should have ample stocks of this 
splendid specialty. Write for prices. 50 different 
of Cored and Solid stock. 
Write for Stock List 9. 


& BRONZE COMPANY 
HIO 


renhouse at 


sizes 3ars always in 


30 Arch treet 









































“‘Reliance”’ 
Riveted 
Chain 


13359 


Light Type Cast Iron Elevator 
Boot — especially adapted for 
Cottonseed Oil Mills—and for 
use with double leg casings. 


Bucket Elevator using Jeffrey 
‘Hercules’ Chain, Chilled Rim 
Sprocket or Traction Wheels, 
and Malleable Iron Buckets 


A good General Service Chain for Ele- 
vators and Conveyors—and for Drives 


JEFFREY 


For Quality and Dependability 


The product of an organization that has veyor Fittings, Bearings, Couplings, 
specialized for nearly half a century on Belt Carriers, Gears and other Mill Sup- 
the manufacture and application of Ele- plies meets any Elevating and Convey- 
vating and Conveying Equipment and ing requirements. 


Accessories. 


Why not join the list of High Grade 
The Jeffrey Line of Chains, Sprockets, Supply Houses who are stocking Jeffrey. 
Buckets, Boots, Casings, Spiral Con- Ask for our Agency Proposition. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 968-99 North Fourth St.. | Columbus, Ohio 


Leading ated Houses Carrying Stocks of Jeffrey Equipment 


H. C. Freeman Co., Boston, Mass, Mill Supply Co., New Bern, N, 
Ingersoll-Erskine-Healy, Ine... Kocheste N. Y. Standard Supply & Hdwe. Co., Ne w Orleans, La, 
syracuse Supply Co., syr is i; ee Briggs-Weaver Machinery (Co., lallas, Texas, 

Chas. Millar & Som Co., Ut & Binghamton, N. Y, San patente Mach. & Supply Co., San Antonio & Waco, 
Kyther & Pringle Co., « t a ae 2 x 

Curey Machinery & Smeal ( ©. Baitimore, Md, The Ce atrs ul Supply Co., Little Rock, Ark 

The Wirthlin-Mam Co. nat OO? General Machinery & Suaader c o., San Francisco, Calif, 
J. M. Tull Rubber & Supply Co, Atiant sat. Standard Tool & Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
smith-Courtney Co., Kh Va The Mideke Supply Co., ©) ma City, Okla, 
‘Tuylor-Parker Co., "Nort k Vs ’ Feenaughty Machinery Co., Portiand, Ore, 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birrmings Ala, M. I. Wileox Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

J. E. Dilworth Co., M ph Ten EK. ©. Horne Mace hine ry Co., Der r, Colo, 
Keith-Simmons Co., N e, Tenn. American Supply & Mac hine ry c o., Omaha, Nebr. 
(.corgin Supply Co., s nt G & yn Fla. Mill & Mine supply ¢ 0., M ilberry "& Lakeland, Fla, 
Hyman Supply Co., \ neton, N ” salt Lake Hdwe. Co., Lake City, Utah, 


A complete and well made line of Jeffrey Spiral Conveyors, Sectional Flight and Steel 
Helicoid Types. Both types are made either with Standard weight Flights or extra Heavy 
Flights for Rough Work. 
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YALE 


Chain Blocks For i. 
Electric Hoists . 


\-Beam Trolleys For 
Industrial Trucks Shifts 
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A profit making 
Suggestion 


HIS Yale 5-ton Spur- Geared 

Block suspended from a Yale 
Steel- Plate Geared Trolley has profit- 
ably handled many hundred thou- 
sand dollars worth of valuable equip- 
ment. 


There is a suggestion here for 
every mill supply dealer. 


Your warehouse equipped with 
Yale Chain Blocks and Trolleys will 
be an object lesson to your customers 
that will lead to sales—and a source 
of profit to you in reducing the costs 
of stocking and shipping heavy 
machinery. 

The illustration shows how easy 
it is to handle a heavy compressor 
or other bulky or weighty load with 
a Yale Spur-Geared Chain Block 
and I-Beam Trolley. 


Yale Blocks and Trolleys are tested 
to 50 per cent overload before they 
leave the factory, and have excess 
capacity to stand the surge of dropped 
loads. The name YALE helps make 
the sale. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 


Yale Made is Yale Marked 





Systems 
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KWLL QuUPPLUES 











“PIONEER” 
STEEL SHAFT HANGER 


“STANDCO” “STANDCO” 
COMPRESSION HEAVY RIGID PILLOW 


COUPLING >” BLOCK 
—_— E 
, R, — SAFE 





“STANDCO” RIGID 
RING OLLING PILLOW 
BLOCK 





“STANDCO” 
CLAMP COUPLING 





“STANDCO” 
CLAMP OR FLAT BOX 
“STAN 


mm 
PLATE COUPLING 





“STANDCO” 
RING OLLING POST BOX 





“STANDCO” 
PLAIN POST BOXES 





WE ARE ASKED, 


“Why is it that your line of goods is carried by the most successful 
mill supply houses throug shout the land?” 


It is because the most successful supply houses have the 
vision to grasp a line of goods that is the most modern on the 


market—a line that is in itself eminently successful. “STANDCO” SOCKE' 
HEAD CAP SCREW 











“PIONEER” “STANDCO” “HALLOWELL” “<TANDCO”" 
STEEL POst HANGEI SPLIT COLLAR STEEL COLLAR HOLLOW SET SCREW 





“HALLOWELL” 
STEEL BENCH LEG 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
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Recommend Stewart Brons 
for difficult requirements 
where perfect bearing metal 
is needed. 


THE WASTE OF STANDARD PRACTICE 


edits —/2————_____— 
~ = 6 —_—_____+j._ - 
e - : 


3 













Waste 58.3 


STANDARD WASTE PRAC 





Ww 





1 Rough Cored Bar 2%" x 1%" x 12° : ceeee.Weight 13.55 Ibs. 
*Cost at $ .35 per pound ; 7 $4.74 
Cost to machine (2 hours at $ .80) ; 1.60 
Overhead 100% = 1.60 


1 Bushing 6" long | weight 5.65 lbs. Waste 58.37% or a cost $7.94 
2 Bushings 2° long / of $1.40 per pound for finished bearings. 


THE SAVING OF STEWART PRACTICE 
13° 
‘ 2 oa 


Receiving { 









No. 2 So: 












2 
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s 


























STEWART SAV/NG 


ATEWART FINISHED CORED BAR 2'9" x 2’ x 13° Weight 7.88 Ibs 
*Cost at $ 50 per pound $3.94 
— {1 Bushing 6% long | weighing 7.27 Ibs. Waste 7.74% or a cost of § .54 per 
eceiving \ 3 Bushings 2" long / pound for finished bearings 
A saving of 50.56% of the waste incurred when using 12" Rough Cored Bars 
*These price figures are used for comparative Purposes only. 





AE ASR DI SIREN TD 


13-Inch Bars! 


A Great Opportunity for Mill Supply Jobbers 














nr 4 
That chart above tells the whole story! Almost without ex- 
ception your customers have bearings 2 inches long, 3 inches 
What Stewart Brons long or multiples of those numbers. In machining rough bars 
Metal Is considerable metal is lost, and a 12 inch bar gives approx- 
The perfect copper-lead imately 10 inches of bearings. 
i ee Stewart | 3-inch finished bars give 12 full inches of bearings! 
meltings, the union of metals See the saving! See your opportunity for business. Not only 
is even closer. Sweats a little a bearing metal that stands up to hardest requirements, but 
lead at 600° F., lubricating it- lower net costs for your customers. Our repeat business is 
self. Wi§ll not score shafts up y a : 
to 1000° F. Melts at 1700° F. phenomenal. Yours can be too. Mill Supply Jobbers are in- 
Coefficient of friction very creasing their profits. Exacting customers are satisfied. 
ot low. Made in 254 stock 





w sizes, finished ail over, in four MILL SUPPLY JOBBERS—TIf you are not sell- 
degrees of Brinell hardness for ing Stewart Brons, we have a very profitable pro- 
all bearing conditions — our Wri ° 
standard Grade “‘D" Metal is posal for you. rite or wire. 


verfect for e average bear- 
See ae oe STEWART MANUFACTURING CORPORATION | 


5 and «ond Gas  t3aeck 4504-86 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
g lengths! 





ES Or communicate direct with our nearest factory representative 
a UNGER & WATSON L. NELSON J. FRANK LANNING 
: 1366 S. Figueroa Street 820 N. Meridian Street 2300 Avenue A 
Los Angeles, Calif. Indianapolis, Ind. Birmingham, Ala. 
A. C. OLFS Cc. W. ROOT J. FRANK LANNING & CO. E. P. GRISMER 
7321 Woodward Avenue 130 Oneida st. 327 First Avenue 1982 E. 66th Street 
Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. Pittsburgh, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio 


Brons 
Bearing Meta 


The Perfect Metal for Bearings 








- 
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UNITED STATES 
Portable Electric 


DRILLS 


Type C U D— 
1,” For direct 
or alternating 
current, 






Sell Drills That 
Stay Sold! 


There’s no comebacks on drill sales if you 
sell U. S. Direct Driven Portable Electric 
Drills. 


We've put the workmanship and quality of 
material into the U. S. line that makes them 
stay sold. 


Good mechanics everywhere know U. S. 
Portable Electric Drills for their lightness, 
fine balance, convenient operating switch, 
cool performance, power and sturdy con- 
struction. If their judgment has a bearing 
on the shop superintendent's drill purchase, 
it's fairly certain you'll be asked to show the 
U. S. line. 


Dealers, ask your jobber to supply you. 
Jobbers, write for details of our proposition 
and catalog 21-D. 


Yhe UNITED STATES 


ELECTRICAL TOOL CQ 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


is X 
LLS \RBUFFERS | 
\f PRIINDERs Sy Pe AMeRs | 





























Yours 
for the Asking— 
This attractive Display Board 


It completely charts in a simple way the styles 
and sizes of Bristol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing 
together with the kind and size of belt for 
which they are best adapted. 


Easier to refer to than bulletins, which are so 
often misplaced. 


With this material before your salesmen and 
stockmen you will be able to render real serv- 
ice to vour customers. 


This Sample Board will be sent at your request 
without charge or obligation on your part. 


fer TRADE at. ws | 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFFICE. 


VENI SMELL LACHONG 
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THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
Waterbury, Conn. 
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“No more 
= leak here — 


COBBS 


High Pressure 


PACKING 
Is on — Je 


| Y yey 





ii A 
l Mh iT Mii 


HE Engineer who puts in Cobbs 
Packing knows that he will have 


no further trouble with leaking pistons. and stays on the job. That is why 
It makes them leak-proof every time Power Plant Men swear by Cobbs 





Packing. They are sure of safe, un- 
interrupted plant operation. 


Cobbs is a product of years of study— 
built especially for hard work. It has 
a rubber core that remains elastic, pro 
tected by multiple plies of duck over 
which is applied a braided asbestos 
cover. The lubricant makes for smooth, 
free running of the piston. 





Carried in stock at all our branches 
in sizes from |)" up in spiral form. 
carefully packed in’ dust-proof eon- 


tainers. Supplied also in rings aceu- 


ROUND—STYLE 2 SQUARE-—STYLE 3 rately cut to size. 





NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CY. ae 


HIGH GRADE RUBBER GOODS FOR MECHANICAL PURPOSES 



















































The N FE W No. 0. Baby 


within the reach of every buyer 


Manufactured by 


Clipper Belt Lacer Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Anyone can lace a belt with the 
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KESTER SOLDER 


Self-Fluxing 


VIRGIN TIN &LEAD eS 








(Underwriters’ Laboratories Inspected) 


“Requires Only Heat” 








SOLDERS: 
* ~ 




















For Maintenance Work 


AKE electrical maintenance alone, 

(exclusive of plant upkeep, etc.). 
Knowing the value of soldered con- 
nections in this work, check up your 
soldering time. 


Now, cut off one-third of this time, and 
see what you can save by using Kester. 


With Kester, Solder only two opera- 
tions are necessary —with common sol- 
dering three! Kester saves time, labor 
and material. It supplies its own flux 
from tiny pockets inside itself. This 
scientific flux is in proportion to the 
solder around it, and flows to the job 
just before the solder melts. 


Increase your net profit by decreasing 
your maintenance costs. How? Use 
Kester Solder. 





F vt 





Kester Acid-Core Solder for general use in 1 lb. cartons; 1, 
5and 10 lb. spools. Small package Acid-Core Solder, Kester 
Metal Mender for autoist, householder, etc. For delicate 
radio and electrical work — Kester Rosin-Core Solder. 
* " 
\ 


™; 





. 


=~" Manufactured by the 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 


4215 Wrightwood Ave. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


: 
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Peaduct i. 
vaduct is an 
—Aandling it 
iu Sales 
| The popularity of the Wright Improved 
N High Speed Hoist due to its following 
. exclusive features is making rapid and 
8 gratifying strides, and the jobber who 
N can supply this demand will be first to 
, a a profit most. It's up to you and immate- 
. rial to us, if you don’t handle this su- 
N perior, advanced hoist your competitor 
\ will. What's your decision? 
Look at these customer bringing fea 
tures: 
\ (1) ‘Tube Oiling System, 
\ (2) Ball Bearing Steel Driving Pinion. 
(3) Ball Bearing Lower swivel Hook, 
(4) Supplementary Steel Suspension © 
"lates, 
(5) New Process Electrically Welded 
Chain. 
S \ \ \ oil s xz ——- 
¢ ee HIGH SPEED 
® HOIST 
e 
Ch tand th tf of ling 
© 
ApESco Tackle Blocks stand the gaff of ready, 
profitable, retail sale requirements, because they have 
been built to stand the gaff of hard usage. The entire 
Mapesco line 1s a profit-making sales producer. 
\ The many exclusive Mapesco features, such as the 
Countersunk Nut, which can’t unscrew, and_ the 
1 Countersunk Cotter, which can’t drop out, make 
\ \ the entire line favorably regarded by the consumer. 
\\ 
\ It pays to buy tackle blocks that embody Mapesco 
\ exclusive superiorities. 
: Send for your copy of our new 1924 catalogue, 
i and prepare to put the Mapesco line to work build 
ing profits for you. 
\ eal MARINE DECKING & SUPPLY COMPANY 
oa Tackle Block Department, Factory and Sales Office, EASTON, PA. 
\ — 
5 i ——— 
Satenea * ~ eS Lares 6 pe rhe 5, Pie ci - ‘ = 5S DMS 
° 
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PILCES 
Safeguarding the Quality of Buckeye “Hy-Speed” Bronze Bars 
LOPES? 
T every stage in the manu- 
facture of Buckeye “Hy- 
Speed” Bronze Bars, quality 
is safeguarded by the most rigor- 
ous laboratory tests. We know 
the thousands of uses to which 
bronze in general is put and 
recognize our responsibility in 
constantly guarding its quality. 
154 Sizes Carried in Stock, Cored 
and Solid—1 2” long. 
{ttractive proposition open for ex- 
clusive Territory to Reliable Jobbers. 
THE BUCKEYE BRASS & MFG. CO. 
CLEVELAND, CHIO 
Bronzesmiths Since 1900 
A LABOR SAVER 
LOWER SAVE. TIME 
aan FOR EVERY a 
COSTS BUSINESS PLATING 
AND HAVE A 
ae. MORE DUR- 
Mere Money fo ies, Sonn ABLE PLATE 
Glassware, , Buttons, ; 
Cameras, Machinery, 
: Combs, Gears, 
Sutate pantera ng — ye rg Bulbs, pga Time is the most impor- 
ro a ca sage my Dies and Tools, Suspenders, tant factor in manufactur- 
dangerous and not at i Jewelry, Telephone, ing—save as much as you 








satisfactory They 


that are to be 
» it so that the 
plating is 
. current saved and 3 
» durable plate 
e sand blast also provides 


attractive finish in matt, 


—any 








A boy or 
work — no . 
quired—a smooth silky 
uniform 
rough, 
eect 


surface of all 


materially 


finish or 
on metals, 


frosted 


articles and 
users of these 


quantity of production 
can be taken care 
shape, size or material 
e make a number of 
ferent sizes to fit all condi- 


expert 


effect or 
frosty 
at will. 


prepare 
articles 
plated—pre- 
time of 


secured 


celluloid, 
wood or other mate- 
Mention the names of 
all well Known and widely 
advertised 
have the 


of rapidly 


girl does the 


uniform 


Skates, 


LEIMAN BROS. 


PATENTED 
CONTINUOUS FEED 


SAND BLAST 


the instrument for 
process. The 
ply spr ayed , nn 
pressure so th 


] abo r-Saving 


clean and 
investigate 
ing to 


No eisiniiiin Acids 
Used sia 


at it 
plate-inviting. 
this—it 
look into it 


Electrical Goods. 


can—make goods quicker— 
make more of 
given time—then they'll be 


them in a 


cheaper and will sell more 


readily. 
ing 
sand 


Save time in plat 
by having your 
blasted first 


goods 


because 


the sand blast makes a sur- 


face to which your plate 
will cling. It’s a_ rapid, 
applying this great clean process, widely used 


article is sim- 
sharp cutting sand under 
leaves the surface 


won't cost you any- 


Low 


among 


You ought to of goods they 


progressive manutac 


turers no matter what class 


make. 


in price—inexpensive 


to operate—a pail of sand 


lasts for many days. 


with 


instructions go 
outfit. 


LEIMAN BROS., 60 Lispenard St., New York 


MAKERS OF GOOD MACHINERY FOR 35 YEARS 
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Power Transmitting Appliances 














Ball Bearing Countershaft 


Ball Bearing Loose Pulley 


Mr. Dealer: 


The CHICAGO LINE of Power Equipment is a 
complete line of all standard appliances with many 
up-to-date specialties, such as Ball Bearing Loose 
Pulleys, Ball Bearing Friction Clutches, Ball Bearing 
Hanger Boxes, Ball Bearing Emery Grinders, Ball 
Bearing Countershafts, etc., all guaranteed to elimi- 
nate troubles caused by the use of ordinary equip- 
ment. These specialties are in demand and profitable 
for any dealer to handle. 
















It is a known fact that ball bearing equipment 
eliminates friction and reduces power bills, and all 
live dealers will be looking for a connection along 
this line. 










We list above only a few of our many trouble 
saving specialties. Are you handling up-to-date 
equipment and making as good profits as CHICAGO 
LINE dealers? 











Catalog and Prices sent on request. 


Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 








MAIN OFFICE: FACTORY: 





Menomonee Falls, 


17 No. Desplaines St. 








Wisconsin 


Chicago, Ill. 











































RNLL QUPPLUES a 


LEATHER 


ONLY selected No. 1 native packer steer hides are 
used in Ladew Leather Belting. 














Summer hides, for they make the best belt leather. 
Special tanning and currying—the “know how” 
gained in making good belts since 1835—combine 
giant strength with wonderful pliability. 


Each piece of this super-service leather is selected 
by experts. Only sections of the same thickness 
and texture are joined into the finished belt. 


This means unvarying quality and guarantees you 
belting that has the stuff in it to stand up under 
long, hard service. It is built right, to give you 
economical, trouble-free power transmission. 


+X PERIENCE IS THE BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 
GREATEST TEACHER Since 1835 





on ae Branches 
Get a box and try them 2 MURRAY Atianta, Ga, 
STREET Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORK boars ag ng 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Victor Saw Works cry 
Middletown, N. Y. 


eS 
tandardized 
setup appliances 


Why Force Your Men to waste time on machine tool set-ups when 
CAD Standardized appliances will convert this non-productive time 
into productive labor? Why ruin Machine Table Slots with ordinary 
bolts when CAD Bolts are designed to fit T slots? The CAD Bolt is a 
standard machine table bolt; it is made of steel with full smooth 
threads, and because it is slot size and requires no machining it is 
ready for use when you receive it. 


Our illustrated Folder A3 is full of valuable information. Send for it today! 


STANDARD SHOP EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


y mac 
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8139 TINICUM AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CARRIED IN STOCK BY 
y ae 19 N efferson St ig iH 
teal artl & Rodgers. 50 Terrace Bulfal N 
Cleveland Tool & Supply ¢ 1427 W. 6th St Cleveland, Oh 
I \. Kinsey ¢ ISL OW. 4th St.. Cincinnati, Oh 

oy itver & CoO ‘ 


Machinist Suppl 
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WHAT MAKES 
GOOD PIPE? 





yl f | ‘itl. metal should be of fine, even-grained, 
homogeneous steel, expertly supervised 


through every process of manufacture. Fre 
quent imspection and tests should be given to 
insure a continuously uniform quality of ma 
terial. The steel (Bessemer) should have a 
low carbon content —- approximately .07 per 
cent-—-which should not vary more than .01 
per cent ina year’s output. 


The pipe should have a high tensile strength, 
averaging 58,000 pounds per sq. in.; an elastic 
limit of approximately 36,000 Ibs., either trans 
versely or longitudinally ; an elongation in 8 
inches averaging 18 to 24 per cent; 
yew should be easy to thread ; sutficiently due 
Ptile for making bends and coils and 
adapted to making various kinds of 
joints. 







The pipe should be suitable for any type of 
service water, gas, steam, air, oil — structural 
or mechanical; available in all sizes, weights 
and thicknesses and in double lengths in cer- 
tain sizes; furnished with practically any type 
of joint, or plain end for patent coupling or 
autogenous welding; should have — clean, 
smooth interior and exterior surfaces; avail 
able with various types of efficient coating ; 
and be resistant to corrosive influences. 
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ill Waterproof Leather 


Belting is the acme of leath- 

er belting construction— 
finely finished and permanently 
waterproofed. Mill supply deal- 
ers need only sell it to a few of 
their belting customers to learn 
what good service it gives. We 
are in position to arrange a few 
more agencies in cities not now 
being served. Write today if in- 
terested in a _ profitable belting 
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FIG. 256 or flanged ends. 


Valve, for working pressure up 


Write for 


Descriptive Literature 





Insured with the use of 


POWELL VALVES 


For every purpose— 


Extra Heavy Iron Body Globe __ ship are of the best. All valves thorough- 
to 250 pounds. ly tested before leaving the factory. 


THE WM. POWELL COMPANY 


DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECI 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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low pressures; screwed 
Material and workman- 





FIG. 3420 


Extra Heavy Steel Gate 


Valve with Rising Stem. 


ALTIES For 350 lbs. working steam 


pressure 800°F. Total 


Temperature. 
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WHAT THE INDUSTRIES SAY 

Feeling the pulse of our great industries in the 
mill supply field, to voice a composite opinion re- 
garding our business future, is a most illuminating 
and instructive duty. Despite national scandals and 
complex political and financial blocs and intrigues at 
the national capital, the skies are clearing. This 
great country is settling down to a belief that there 
silver lining to the clouds that temporarily 
darkened our business future, with a manifest de- 
termination to meet every issue as it appears and 
nake the best of it. 

The oil scandals, and the various other scandals 
that followed, nauseating and revolting as they have 
been, must result in some good, if only in arousing 
the voters to a sense of peril in permitting political 
machines to rule the government. Graft in office 
is too nearly universal to be comfortable or prof- 
itable. To simply throw the rascals out of one politi- 
party is a useless gesture of reform if followed 
by the seating of an equally rascally set of grafters 
from another party. A large percent of the mem- 
bers of both houses of congress ought to be retired 

they appear for re-election, replacing them with 
business men who, if not absolutely honest, will be 
compelled to take some time to reach the degree of 
crookedness attained by many of their predecessors. 


is a 





It is said that more than fifty percent of the mem- 
bers of our national house and senate are lawyers. 
The average lawyer is not a business man, and by 
the time he reaches Washington is always a_poli- 
tician. It’s tough on the people to send them home 
to practice law, but much cheaper than to have them 
making and unmaking laws in Washington, The in- 
dustries believe all these statements to be true, 

The industries believe that the bonus bill as passed 
over President Coolidge’s veto, while a mistake, will 
not be as disastrous to business as was feared by 
many, because most of the money paid out during 
the next few vears will quickly be put into circula- 
tion. A million or more prosperous ex-service men 
who are in good financial and physical health will 
shoot the bonus as soon as cash is available. Fur- 
ther, there is a very wide difference of opinion as to 
the cost to the government, and a still wider varia- 
tion in the estimates as to the deficit the government 
will face a year hence. 

It is estimated that approximately 100,000 indi- 
viduals are entitled to the cash bonus of § 
That means that $20,000,000 or less will be paid out 


$50 or less. 


on this account alone. When? Figure it out your- 
self. There are more than 3,000,000 men = and 
women entitled to insurance certificates, with 167,- 


000,000 different documents to be examined. The 
war department alone will put on 2,800 additional 
clerks as soon as possible. That is the maximum the 
record rooms of that department will accomodate. 
There are 50,000 Smiths entitled to a bonus, 40,000 
Johnsons and 30,000 Browns. Imagine the confu- 
sion and the inevitable errors. 

Now come the income tax reductions, which all 
business men greet with pleasure as an aid to in- 
dustries regardless of bonus complications. There 
has been an undeniable lessening of activity in all 
manufacturing lines, as well as in channels of dis- 
tribution, accompanied by a more cheerful attitude 
toward the future. Money is easy, with a resulting 
advance all high class bonds. The better grade 
of stocks are higher, as are all grains. The textile 
industry is in bad shape, owing to unseasonable 
weather and the high price of raw materials. Steel 
plants are running at reduced speed to allow con- 
sumption to catch up with production. There is a 
let up in automobile production, partially accounting 
for the steel situation, although the railroads are 
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making improvements and buying rolling stock at 
an amazing rate. 

The influx of gold into the United States con- 
tinues. We now hold $4,340,000,000 in gold, almost 
half the world’s supply. As a result of our foreign 
trade, there came to this country in April $45,418,- 
115 in gold, the largest amount received in any single 
month except one in 1922. Our gain in the yellow 
metal in ten months was $350,770,871. Economists 
generally fear a period of inflation as a result, but 
if the Dawes’ reparation report is accepted by 
France, we may be relieved of some of this surplus. 

MILL SUPPLIES dares to attempt to speak for iv 
dustry only because of recent opportunities to talk 
with hundreds of manufacturers and distributors of 
mill supplies, gathered in annual conventions in 
Cleveland during the week of May 19-24. More than 
seven hundred men in closest touch with all indus- 
tries were in attendance at three mill supply conven- 
tions, and approximately five hundred more 
attended the National Pipe and Supplies Associa- 
tion’s annual convention. Every phase of the polit- 
ical and business situation was discussed outside of 
the convention halls, with due consideration also 
being given to public utterances in meetings. There 
were a few pessimists, but only a few. Men were 
not interviewed by the writer, they were only con- 
sulted, and gave their experiences and beliefs as to 
the future with the greatest frankness. A large 
majority reported business had fallen off as com- 
pared with volume in the first quarter of the year. 
Some reported a recent improvement, while a minor- 
ity stated business was very good. One manufac- 
turer, the president of a large corporation, with 
several active subsidiaries, declared his belief that 
business would seek a lower level before it saw a 
very great improvement, and then followed with the 
statement that by November we would see the start 
of an improvement that would place the year 1925 
on record as the most prosperous in the history of 
this country. 

The United States is the most prosperous country 
in the world. More of our people are employed at 
generous salaries and wages than are the people of 
any other country. We have no real troubles, only 
peaks and valleys of happiness and prosperity. Busi- 
ness is not so bad, it is only less good than it was 
recently. The usual seasonal dullness will probably 
be noted during the hot months, and then—well, 

most all of the business leaders say they “ain’t mad 
at nobody,” and do not expect to be when the year 


closes. 





THE GREATEST CONVENTIONS EVER 

Whether you measure them with the yard-stick of 
attendance, or by the measure of quality of business 
program, or simply on the basis of the quantity of 
entertainment provided, the mill supply conventions 
of the past month in Cleveland must be given the 
lead among all past gatherings in mill supply history. 
They not only smashed all records for both quantity 
and quality of attendance, but they provided a series 
of business programs that afforded mill supply men 
information of real value to them in the future con- 


duct of their business, and they futhermore fur- 
nished the visitors with a sufficiently well rounded 
entertainment to appeal to all tastes. Truly, the 
conventions were a grand success, and this decision 
is not that of the writer alone, but is the consensus 
of opinion of all those who were fortunate enough 
to be present in Cleveland last month. 

To paraphrase a famous Frenchman, every year 
in every way the mill supply industry is getting 
broader and better. This was indicated by the num- 
ber of new faces among the conventionites, by the 
friendly spirit of co-operation that was apparent 
among both manufacturers and distributors, and by 
the high caliber of the addresses and discussions 
which marked all of the convention sessions. 

It would indeed take a hardened cynic to find any- 
thing to criticize about any of the arrangements for 
the convention, and too much credit cannot be given 
to all of the committees in charge, and particularly 
to the Cleveland committee which was responsible 
for the general entertainment of visitors. The dis- 
patch with which the registration was carried on, 
the absence of any fee for badges as in the past, the 
consideration shown to those who love to chase the 
little white ball around the fairways, in short, the 
general hospitality that was evident throughout the 
convention period, testified to the fact that those in 
charge of arrangements had done their work thor- 
oughly. Cleveland certainly lived up to its reputa- 
tion as a live convention city. 

Viewed from the standpoint of practical business, 
the convention program was an excellent one, and 
there is every reason to believe that the group idea, 
in its initial appearance before the mill supply asso- 
ciations, scored a distinct hit, and that it will be 
continued as a feature of future gatherings of the 
associations. 

Probably no single number on the program created 
so profound an impression as did the remarkable 
address of Col. L.. P. Ayres, whose picturization of 
some of the conditions which he found in Germany, 
and whose clarifying statement of the Dawes plan 
left his audience with the feeling that in the latter 
plan is a great possibility of a start towards brighter 
days for Germany and all of Europe. The interest 
exhibited in Colonel Ayres’ address, both among the 
members of the three mill supply associations and 
the pipe and supplies association, testifies to the keen 
appreciation which American business men have of 
the need of settling the European situation. 

Better business methods in the distribution of mill 
supplies was the keynote of all of the convention 
sessions, and throughout the discussion of the vari- 
ous topics on the program there was the underlying 
theme that distribution through mill supply houses 
is an economic necessity, a real service to American 
industries which merits greater rewards in financial 
returns, and that the sooner individual mill supply 
houses realize that they must get a proper return 

for the service they render, the better it will be for 
the individual houses and for all the industries of 
this country. The distributor who gives away his 
discounts is not only fooling himself, but is upsetting 
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the very foundations upon which mill supply dis- 
tribution is built. 

The reports of business conditions which were 
presented by representatives of various industries at 
the National Pipe and Supplies Association conven- 
tion should remove any feeling of pessimism which 
may have been arising in the minds of any of the 
distributors of pipe and supplies. They indicated 
clearly that building activity, which is the backbone 
of this branch of the supply business, will continue 
throughout the remainder of this year in sufficiently 
large quantities to assure distributors of closing the 
year with a highly satisfactory showing on their 
books. 

All in all, in spite of the fact that there had been 
an admitted slowing down of business in general, 
the Cleveland convention visitors left for their homes 
with a general feeling that business is inherently 
sound, and that there is no need for being in the 
least pessimistic. 





VALUE OF PERSONAL CONTACT 

The personal contact phase of conventions is 
becoming more and more a feature, with ever in- 
creasing difficulty of getting members into the busi- 
ness sessions. While the arrangements of the pro- 
grams for the mill supply association conventions 
this year were such that there was little complaint 
about the attendance at the afternoon meetings, 
probably due largely to the new group meeting plan 
that was being inaugurated, in the pipe and supplies 
association convention it was an entirely different 
story, so much so that it almost reached the point 
of embarrassment for the officers who were respon- 
sible for securing the speakers for the afternoon 
programs. 

With a view to obviating such diminishing attend- 
ances at future pipe and supplies association meet- 
ings, Secretary George D. Mecllvaine has suggested 
that the executive committee seriously consider a 
proposal to hold next year’s convention at some 
secluded watering place or resort, the gathering to 
last three days, instead of two as now, the business 
sessions to be held in the morning and lasting up 
to one o’clock in the afternoon, permitting the mem- 
bers to utilize the remainder of the day for golf or 
other recreational activities. 

That such a plan would meet with widespread 
approval from members was indicated by the fact 
that Secretary Mellvaine’s suggestion was passed 
to the executive committee by unanimous vote of all 
present at the closing session of the association. 

The pipe and supplies association will probably 
solve a large part of its troubles by making this 
change. On the other hand, the mill supply associa- 
tions need only continue to make their group meet- 
ings so attractive that members will feel a real need 
of attending them, and there need be little fear that 
such a vadical change will be necessary as that which 
the pipe and supplies association contemplates. 

One thing is certain about conventions such as 
those which were recently held by the mill supply 
associations, and that is that the benefits derived 
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from the personal touch, which is made possible at 
such gatherings, are of suflicient value to warrant 
the existence of the associations and the holding of 
the annual conventions, even if the business pro- 
grams never again were as attractive and as protit- 
able as they were this year. 

It is a healthy condition in any industry when the 
leaders can get together and rub elbows with one 
another and with their customers. It is beneticial 
for manufacturers to get acquainted with their com- 
petitors; it is Just as beneficial for distributors to 
learn more about their competitors and others in 
the same line of business. After all, friendship is 
greater than material possessions, and the man with 
the most friends is far richer in his possessions than 
the man who merely has the most money or business. 
Conventions are breeding grounds for friendships. 





THIS CHANGE SHOULD BE MADE 

As a result of action at the Cleveland conventions, 
the National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
clation and the Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association will soon issue a referendum to 
their members on the question of changing the 
names of their organizations, substituting “Distribu- 
tors” in place of “Dealers.” There is every reason 
to suppose that the referendum will result in a vote 
in favor of the change, particularly in view of the 
fact that the move met with general approval from 
those members who attended the meetings at which 
the change was sugyested. 

There has recently grown up a feeling that the 
word, dealers, does not adequately express the real 
meaning of the class to which mill supply houses 
properly belong in the business world. It is felt, 
and rightly so, that a mill supply house is primarily 
a distributing organization with certain inherent 
characteristics which make it stand out from ordi- 
nary merchandising organizations, and in view of 
the fact that service is a large part of its reason for 
existing, and because it is primarily a distributor 
of the products of industries to other industries, it 
is felt by the proponents of the change that the 
word, distributor, will add marked significance to 
the meaning of the term, mill supply house. 

This move to change the name of two great mill 
supply associations should not be blocked by any 
sentimentalist or fault-finder. It is a move in the 
right direction. The change will lend a new dis- 
tinction to the distributing branch of the mill supply 
field, and will help to present to the business world 
a new meaning of what the mill supply houses of 
this country really are. 

There are always a few members of any organiza- 
tion who are always looking for a “nigger in the 
wood-pile,” but in this suggestion of a change in 
name there is nothing that can be interpreted in 
any other light than a move forward for the benefit 
of both large and small distributors. Retiring Presi- 
dent Radcliffe of the National Association, who 
presented the suggestion in his presidential address, 
merely voiced an opinion which has long been held 
by many mill supply distributors. 
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THE 


“MECHANICAL” 
CONVEYOR BELTS 


Run straight as an arrow 


Trough easily—prevent spillage 


Last longer, because of their superior covers 


Three leaders 


Marco Conveyor Belt—made with a strong 
body and a rubber cover unmatched for the 
hardest wear and tear. If you are conveying 
abrasive materials, install a Marco Conveyor 
and compare tonnage handled with Marco to 
that handled with previous belts on the same 
installation and you will be convinced of its 
economy. 


High Grade Conveyor Belt—a sturdy, hon- 
estly-made belt for all average service. Where 
abrasive conditions are not severe, High Grade 
is real value. 


Hot Material Conveyor Belt—made with a 
special body and cover for heat resistance. In 
its proper place a highly successful belt. 


The Mechanical Rubber These belts have easy, flexible troughing 
Company’s line gives dis- characteristics. They are made, and will run, 


tributors these combined 


+ eee absolutely straight, when idlers are in correct 
ac tf ages: ‘ ‘ i 
1. The most complete line alignment. When rightly chosen they will 


of mechanical rubber 


goods manulactured. provide the longest attainable wear and most 
. Se dependable belt service. 
3. Sales exclusively through 
distributors. 
4. Bifective. business-Build Sold by The Mechanical Rubber Company dis- 
ing sales assistance. tributors in nearly every important industrial 
5. A profitable cost basis center. Write for name of distributor nearest 


i rd you. 
tfor arrangeme) 











Well bought is half sold 


The Mechanical Bubber Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Sales Offices: 4614 Prospect Avenue 
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Attendance Records Shattered 
At Mill Supply Conventions 


The Southern Supply and Machinery 
and Machinery Dealers’ clssociation, 
Manufacturers’ 


National Pipe Supplies 


Unquestionably the greatest mill supply conventions 
ever held in the history of the mill supply associations 
were staged in the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, during 
the week of May 18. This superlative is used unquali- 
fiedly after careful study of the attendance records, an 
analysis of the accomplishments in the business sessions, 
and personal inquiries among several scores of members 
of the various organizations. At the conclusion of the 
gatherings, not a single manufacturer or distributor, 
who was questioned in regard to his opinion on the con- 
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Dealers’ 


‘lation 


eIssociation, National Supply 


and slmerican Supply and Machinery 
elssociation Held Most Su 


cessful Triple Convention - 
ellso Tlad Spirited 


The 
AMectings 


Old Sol failed dismally on Sunday, and many of the 
early arrivals, all set for a romp over the links of some 
of the fashionable Cleveland golf clubs, were obliged to 
remain within the warm shelter of the hotel, being 
rewarded in the larger opportunities for closer contact 
with other golfers in the same plight. 

During the convention period the scheduled business 
programs were strictly carried out in accordance with the 
pre-convention announcements, the individual 
tions holding morning executive afternoons 


associa- 


sessions, 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 
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vice-president and chairman of 


President 
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Second 


Raul Company, Detroit. 
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Queen City Supply Company, Cinemmnati. 
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T. James Fernley. 


» Carcy Machinery & Supply 
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Richardson, 


Soneers, Somers, 
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vention, expressed other than the heartiest enthusiasm 
over the big event of the mill supply vear. The official 
registration lists showed that 715 manufacturers and 
distributors, and 111 ladies, were present at the triple 
convention during the first half of the week, while the 
National Pipe and Supplies Association registration 
list contained the names of over 400 manufacturers and 
distributors. In addition there were many who attended 
the conventions whose names did not appear on the 


official lists, so that an estimated total attendance of 


being reserved for the joint meetings. The latter car- 
ried off a large share of the plaudits of the members, 
and there is little question but that the group idea 
scored a real success in its initial bow to the mill supply 
field. 

As a result of action taken by the two distributors’ 
associations, it appears likely that in the near future 
the word, distributors’, will be substituted for the word, 
dealers’, in the names of the organizations, and that 
thereafter they will be known as the Southern Supply 
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NATIONAL 
President W. E. 
First viec-president 

Boston, 

Second vice-president 
ington, D.C. 

Krecutive committee J. Jd. 
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1350 for all 
actuality. 
While the opening sessions of the triple convention 
were scheduled for Monday morning, May 19, mill supply 
men began to arrive in Cleveland on Saturday evening, 
and by Sunday noon, thanks to the fact that H. E. Dicker- 
man and his crew of registration assistants were on the 
job early, there were convention badges in evidence 
everywhere throughout the hotel, and by Sunday eve- 
ning it was evident that records were going to be broken. 


four conventions would not be far from 


and Machinery Distributors’ Association and the Na- 
tional Supply and Machinery Distributors’ Association. 
Generally speaking, the convention discussions left the 
impression that the downward tendency, which nearly 
all admitted to have put in an appearance in the mill 
supply field during the past six weeks does not justify 
any deep pessimism; the fundamentals are sound, there 
will be stronger competition during the future months 
of this year in most lines, but if mill supply distributors 
will put their houses in order, and eliminate the unscien- 
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MOTOR PULLEY 


A Money Making 
Stock Proposition 
for Dealers 


Here is a motor pulley that is neither an experi- 
ment nor a revolutionary departure. It embodies 
the features of wood pulley construction re- 
sponsible for the success of the Dodge Wood 
Split Pulley, and is a development of the Dodge 
idea of compression fastening and interchange- 
ability of bushing to shaft used in the Dodge 
Standard Split Iron Pulleys and Oneida Steel 
Pulleys. 


There are two principal parts, the split iron hub and the 
wood rim. The hub is held to the shaft by the wedge 
action, one of the most powerful and positive mechanical 
principles known. It grips the shaft securely and actual 


tests have shown that the greatest possible pull that can 


be exerted by any belt will not cause the hub to shift 
its position. 





Showing Hub Disassembled 





Sectional View 


The pulley is easily applied and removed with 
equal facility. A screw driver is the only tool 
required. 


There are no set screws or keyways. 


You should make immediate arrangement for a 
stock of these pulleys. Hubs are interchangeable 
with rims to accommodate a wide range of shaft 
sizes, which enables you to handle a sufficient 
stock of hubs and rims to accommodate prac- 
tically every demand with a conservative invest- 
ment. 


Send for attractive booklet giving full informa- 
tion and prices. 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
General Offices: Mishawaka, Ind. 


Works: Mishawaka, Ind., and Oneida, N. Y. 
Branches: New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston 
Cincinnati Newark Chicago Atlanta Minneapolis 

St. Louis Houston Seattle San Francisco 





When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SuPPLIES 
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tific methods that many of them have been employing, all 
will be bright at the end of this year. 

The addresses delivered at the group meetings and the 
papers presented at the various executive sessions were 
admittedly of an unusually high character. The dis- 
cussions throughout the convention all appeared to have 
as a central theme the idea that now is the time to 
carry through the “better business” principles which 
have been talked about for so many months. 

The Cleveland committee in charge of entertainment 
did its work thoroughly, and the program which was 
carried out met with hearty approval from all present. 
On Monday night there was a stunt night show, that was 
al! that could have been asked for at any high class 
vaudeville theater. The entertainment began at 8:30 
p. m. when Harold D. North, general chairman of the 
Cleveland committee, led his kiltie band through the 
lobby of the hotel and up into the ballroom. Then the 
fun began. There were musical numbers, operatic 
selections, and dance solos galore, and as a wind-up Mrs. 
Alvin M. Smith of Richmond, Va., was presented with 
a birthday cake, candles and all, greatly to the surprise 
of Mrs. Smith, who was escorted to the platform where 
she graciously accepted the cake, her husband, the 
veteran secretary-treasurer of the Southern association, 
sharing the honors with her. 

Tuesday noon, the ladies were taken by automobile 
on a tour of the city, ending at the country club, where 
luncheon was served. During the tour the automobiles 
passed through the grounds of the John D. Rockefeller 
estate. On the return trip, the ladies were given an 
opportunity to visit the museum of art. 

Tuesday evening an informal dance was held in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Cleveland. It was a real 
with several hundred present. Following a 
grand march, each lady was the recipient of a dainty 
The dancing lasted 


social 


success, 


favor in the form of a vanity case. 

until the early morning hours. 
Throughout the convention, guests were provided with 

cards on the various golf clubs in Cleveland and vicinity, 
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and many of the golf lovers took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to mix pleasure with business. 

Hardly had the mill supply association activities ended 
than the pipe and supplies crowd began to start action. 


and throughout Thursday and Friday there was no 
apparent let-up in the feverish excitement about the 
hotel. The stunt night program which had been carried 


out Monday night was repeated, with some slight varia- 
tions, for the benefit of the pipe and supplies members 
on Thursday evening, and on Friday the visiting ladies 
at this convention were taken on an automobile tour 
which ended at the country club, where luncheon was 
served. 

The committee chairmen who were in charge of the 
arrangements for the conventions were: General chair- 
man, H. D. North; vice-chairman, H. W. Strong; finance, 
W. M. Pattison; ball, George S. Case; stunt night, N. J. 
Clarke; golf, S. L. Murfey; business, F. H. MclIsaac; 
ladies, H. F. Seymour; registration, H. E. Dickerman; 
music, R. F. Valentine. 

The Cleveland convention hosts included: The Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company, The W. Bingham Company, 
The Bourne Fuller Company, The Buckeye Electric Divi- 
sion (The National Lamp Works), The Chisholm & 
Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland Tool & Supply Company, 
Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Columbian Hardware 
Company, Ferry Cap & Set Screw Company, The Grabler 
Mfg. Company, Jones-Laughlin Steel Corporation, Kirk- 
Latty Mfg. Company, The Lake Erie Bolt & Nut Com- 
pany, Lamson & Sessions Company, The Luetkemeyer 
Company, The National Acme Company, The National 
Screw & Mfg. Company, National Tool Company, W. M. 
Pattison Supply Company, Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Robinson Mfg. Company, John A. Roebling Sons 
Co., The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company, Standard 
Tool Company, Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Company, 
The Swartwout Company, Van Dorn Electric Company, 
Walworth Ohio Company, White Tool & Supply Com- 
pany, The Geo. Worthington Company and the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company. 
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Opening Joint Session 


of Three Associations 


Discussion of Cash Discounts and Mul Supply Distributors’ Cost of 


Handling Pipe, Pipe Tools and littings 


The first combined meeting of the three mill supply as- 
sociations on Monday afternoon, May 19, 1924, held in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Cleveland, was called to order 
at 3 p. m., Dixon C. Williams presiding, and Frederick 
D. Mitchell acting as secretary. 

Chairman Williams expressed his belief that the plan 
of group meetings, inaugurated for the first time at this 
convention, opened a new era of benefit and profit to 
every man willing to profit by them. Declaring himself 
optimist, he voiced some apprehension over busi- 
conditions, despite the fact that fundamentally 
everything was as sound as our dollars. He called at- 
tention to the unusual number of business failures 
ported, and warned manufacturers and distributors to 
take extreme care in granting credits, and this regard- 
less of our vast supply of money, and the ease with 
which it could be borrowed. 

The first subject on the program was that of cash dis- 
counts, and the chairman called on Carlisle M. Weaks, 
of The Collis Company, Clinton, Iowa. He viewed the 
so-called cash discount for prompt payment of an in- 
voice as a premium for anticipating the due date. 
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He felt that there could be little or no argument 
against cash discount if taken within 10 days from date 
of invoice, and it may be justifiable to permit the lump- 
ing of all invoices during the first half of a month and 
discounting same 2 per cent on the 25th of the same 
month, and likewise the lumping of all invoices dated 
during the last half of a month and discounting same 
2 per cent on the 10th proximo, but when it comes to 
taking from 30 to 50 days in which to pay an invoice, and 
then deducting 2 per cent cash discount, the speaker 
felt it was time some action was taken to put a stop to 
this practice. 

Mr. Weaks declared that certain prominent 
facturers demanded and secured the right to talk 2 
per cent discounts on the 10th, and 1 per cent on the 
20th of the month for all purchases made during the pre- 
vious month. He declared the discount was being so 
abused that his company was inclined to believe the dis- 
count should be abolished entirely, making all terms on 
the basis of 30 days net, with the understanding that 
a fair rate of interest would be added if payment was 
not made when due. On the other hand if the invoice 
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was paid before due, permit the customer to discount 
at the same rate of interest as charged when not paid at 
maturity. 

T. James Fernley, advisory secretary-treasurer of the 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, was 
next called on by Chairman Williams to discuss the cash 
premium for prompt payment of invoices. Mr. Fernley 
stated his association was clearly on record as favoring 
the premium, where the buyer observed all the terms of 
the contract—that is, paid promptly on the agreed date. 
He deprecated the tendency of some manufacturers to 
withdraw the cash premium from all distributors because 
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Left to right—John C. Ruf, newly elected president of the 
American Association; Joseph Hottel, retiring president; 
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a few disregarded the terms. No consideration was 
asked for a buyer who attempted to take what he was 
not entitled to. He argued that this payment of premium 
cost the manufacturer nothing, because he added it to 
his costs. 

The chair then called on James Biggs, of the Hard- 
wicke-Etter Co., to discuss the problem. Mr. Biggs pro- 
ceeded to take a fall out of the chair, humorously charg- 
ing him as a manufacturer with breaking a lot of trade 
customs. 

As soon as Mr. Biggs stopped to take breath, the chair 
called on M. B. Skinner, president of the M. B. Skinner 
Co., Chicago, to talk on discounts. He believed there was 
a general demand for a 2 per cent discount as premium 
for payment within ten days of date of invoice, but that 
whatever the terms agreed on they should be strictly ad- 
hered to. 

Charles Hathaway, of the Stanley Belting Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, asked as to the experience of manufactur- 
ers with distributors on the Pacific Coast. It was his 
understanding that many of them based their cash dis- 
counts on ten days after the arrival of the goods, which 
in some cases meant payment weeks after the goods were 
shipped. The answer from two manufacturers was that 
they had never experienced that trouble over payments. 

The next subject was “What is the distributor’s cost 
of handling pipe tools and fittings, and what profits 
are now being made in their distribution?” 

The subject was assigned to Lon J. Leary, of the Grin- 
nell Company, who, being unable to be present, sent his 
paper to Alvin M. Smith for presentation. The paper 
stated that Mr. Leary sent out 90 questionnaires, re- 
ceived 32 replies, with 16 replying they kept no cost rec- 

One concern stated that it cost but 2 per cent to 
handle valves, fittings and pipe threading and cutting 
tools, and 214% per cent to handle pipe. Mr. Leary was 
appalled at the number keeping no and the 
ignorance of costs of some who pretended to keep rec- 
It was his judgment that the cost of handling 
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pipe and fittings was equal to the average cost of doing 
business among mill supply distributors. 

W. J. Radcliffe, president of the E. A. Kinsey Co., Cin- 
cinnati, called on by the chair, felt that the matter of 
greatest interest was to reduce costs of doing business, 
and that could best be accomplished by manufacturers 
simplifying their line by the elimination of useless sizes 
and styles. All should know definitely their cost of do- 
ing business. 

Chairman Williams than called on J. H. MeKinnon, 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla., who declared 
his company was convinced that. it money on all 
fittings sold at present prices. In his section most distri- 
butors worked on average costs of doing business without 
knowing the cost of handling individual lines. His com- 
pany was now engaged in determining these individual 
He knew that costs varied largely with different 
distributors in selling the same lines. 

George Puchta, Queen City Supply Co., Cincinnati, 
declared that during war boom times, manufacturers and 
distributors alike forgot all about the cost of doing busi- 
ness, and have not vet reformed. Then, too, some new- 
comers in the business have never learned the cost. Dur- 
ing 40 vears in the supply business, Mr. Puchta declared 
his experience was that it was impossible to do business 
on a cost basis of less than 15 per cent. 

Herbert W. Strong, the Strong, Carlisle & Hammond 
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left to right—Some of the Southern Association 
Officers: R. P. Lockett, A. M. Lockett & Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans, member of executive committee; Alvin M. 
Smith, Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, secretary-treas 
urer; J. L. Pitts, Brown-Roberts Hardware & Supply 
Co., Alexandria, La., newly elected president; L. J. Lar- 
zelere, Farquhar Machinery Co., Jacksonville, second 
vice-president; James Biggs, Hardwicke-KEtter Co., Sher 
man, Texas, retiring president. 

Lower, left to right—Some of the 
Officers: George A. Fernley, secretary-treasurer; T. 
James Fernley, advisory” secretary-treasurer; B. H. 
Ackles, T. B. Rayl Co., Detroit, newly elected president; 
Kk. P. Welles, Chas. H. Besly &.Co., Chicago, second 
vice-president; W. J. Radcliffe, The KE. A. Kinsey Com 
pany, Cincinnati, retiring president. 
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Co., Cleveland, requested Mr. Puchta to tell how to do a 
supply business at a cost of 15 per cent. Mr. Strong 
declared that for five years his company had kept the 
costs of doing business in the various departments, and 
could not get costs for handling supplies down below 23 
per cent. The average cost, however, on the entire line, 
was below 17 per cent. 

Mr. Puchta then stated that he had not meant that his 
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company was doing business at a cost of 15 per cent. 
He meant that 15 per cent was the lowest cost of which 
he ever heard. 

W. M. Pattison, president of the W. M. Pattison Sup- 
ply Co., Cleveland, agreed with Messrs. Strong and 
Puchta as to the cost of doing business, although no at- 








M. B. SKINNER 
Chairman, Executive Committee, American Association 
tempt had been made to segregate the costs in different 
departments. He then said: 

It is my experience that the only profit we ever made in 
running our business was speculative profit on an advancing 
market. Under normal conditions in a year like this most of 
us would find it very difficult to make our actual cost of doing 
business without figuring any interest on the investment. 

In the year 1922 we had occasion to examine our costs, as 
we figure our sheets daily with the cost in effect at the time 
the sales are made. That year our costs ran something over 
$460,000, but our actual expense of doing business that year, 
not including interest on investment or making any allowance 
for bad debts, ran somewhat in excess of $25,000 beyond that 
figure. But when we took inventory at the end of the year, 
we had a speculative profit to show which made the year’s 
business profitable. 

I think that is the experience of most of you. It is im- 
possible to determine the actual cost of handling these differ- 


ent lines, and we must figure on an average cost, and it will 
run into 20 per cent. If you are not making that much you 
are selling at an actual loss. 

Alfred M. Howe, The Borden Co., Warren, Ohio, won- 
dered if the distributors knew very much about their cost 
of doing business. Five years ago distributors in whom 
he had confidence, declared the margin allowed for sell- 
ing pipe tools was not large enough; so the differential 
was raised. Mr. Howe concluded: 

Today our biggest trouble is getting you jobbers that are 
here to maintain that differential. (Applause.) We come 
out for you and give a big margin of profit, and then you 
go around and cut each other’s throats. I don’t say we are 
going to cut down that differential today, but for God’s sake 
why don’t you fellows maintain the re-sale so that you can 
make an honest dollar? We can maintain that re-sale and 
put our goods out, but why don’t you maintain the profit we 
give you? (Applause.) 

Alvin M. Smith then asked action on a resolution 
passed by the Southern association, reading as follows: 

“Whereas, The Howell-Barkley bill, now pending in con- 
gress and which will amend the Transportation Act of 1920, 
thus in our judgment placing the public’s interests in jeop- 
ardy; and 

“Whereas, The business men of this country have over- 
whelmingly voted against any change in the Transportation 
Act of 1920 as contrary to good business; and 

“Whereas, The Howell-Barkley bill has reached a critical 
stage in congress and will come up before the house of rep- 
resentatives today; be it 

“Resolved, That these associations in convention assembled 
record themselves as opposed to the passage of said bill, and 
request their delegates in attendance here to wire their repre- 
sentatives in congress to vote against its passage.” 

Mr. SMITH: Now, gentlemen, my association passed that 
resolution, and we offer it here to you to ask you to concur 
in it. We don’t believe that our interests are going to be 
served in this country by amending the Transportation Act, 
and abolishing the Railroad Labor Board and putting us at 
the mercy of union labor. We have a high regard for both 
of them, but we believe the public has rights in transporta- 
tion, whether the railroads or the union men believe it or 
not; and we ask you to concur in this resolution if the chair- 
man will be so kind as to put it. 

The resolution was then presented, and passed unani- 
mously. Chairman Williams then turned the meeting 
over to Irving W. Lemaux, chairman of the second divi- 
sion of the program. 


War Reparations and Our Railway Problems 


Col. Leonard P. clyres Handled the lirst Proposition and Rébert S. 
Binkerd the Second—tIrving IW. Lemaux Presided at This Joint Session 


Irving W. Lemaux, chairman of the second section of 
the first joint meeting on Monday, then took the chair. 
Mr. Lemaux stated that after listening to recent discus- 
sions he was confident that he was not going to make a 
speech, but did want to familiarize the audience with 
the gentleman who was going to talk for the next few 
minutes—Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company. He stated that Colonel Ayres 
had an unusual opportunity of obtaining first hand in- 
formation regarding not only the reparations questions, 
but all the problems that grew out of the great war. He 
was the chief statistician of the War Industries Board 
and of the War Department. At the request of General 
Pershing he was given the rank of colonel, and sent 
abroad to act as chief statistician of the A. E. F. Re- 
turning to this country, he again went abroad as an 
economic adviser with the Wilson Peace Conference. In 
January of this year he was appointed as economic ad- 
viser to the so-called Dawes Committee. “I am confident 
that Colonel Ayres,” said Chairman Lemaux, “is one of 
the best informed men not only in this country, but in 


all foreign countries on present conditions in Europe. It 
gives me a great deal of pleasure to introduce Colonel 
Ayres.” (The audience rises and applauds. ) 

Colonel Leonard P. Ayres: Mr. President and gentlemen 
of the association: Just a few more days than a month ago 
we were sitting around in Paris in the offices of the so-called 
lDdawes Committee talking over the work which had just come 
to a close. I suppose that the thought that was uppermost 
in our minds was that conditions as we then saw them 
appeared to us very different from what they had appeared 
when we had arrived some three months before. 

When we reached Europe I think it was true of nearly 
all of us that the situation that confronted us appeared to 
be a new one, one quite outside of our experience, one with 
the details of which we were unacquainted. When we began 
to get our contacts with representatives of the other nations 
we found that their attitude toward it was not at all that 
way. To them it was an old problem, in many respects a 
tiresome one. 

The conference which has just drawn to a close in Europe 
is the seventeenth of these international conferences on the 
economic outcomes of the war that has been held since the 
signing of the peace treaty. On the average every three and 
one-half months since the peace treaty was signed the allies 
have come together in international conference to talk it all 
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over in the endeavor to find some way to help untangle the 
snarl that that settlement left, and we found that there were 
men attached to the other missions who had attended fifteen 
or sixteen of these international conferences. It is fair to 
say in general their attitude about it was a somewhat cynical 
one. They were tired of it. Many of them were committed 
to very definite points of view. They were sure that they 
weren’t going to change, and they were even more sure that 
the people representing the other governments were not going 
to change. 

So we found ourselves in an atmosphere very different 
from the one we had contemplated. As most of you may 
know, there were two committees appointed. One under the 
chairmanship of General Dawes of Chicago and the other 
under the chairmanship of Reginald McKenna, former chan- 
cellor of the exchequer of England. The Dawes committee 
itself consisted of ten members, two each frorn’ the 
States, England, France, Italy and Belgium. It was-appointed 
by the Reparations Commission, and it was asked to make 
two sets of recommendations; as they say over there, it had 
two terms of reference. And the first of those recommenda- 
tions was to make plans to stabilize the German currency; 
and the second was to recommend some method for balancing 
the German budget. 

Then there was the second committee, the McKenna com- 
mittee, and it had five members, one from each of these five 
nations. And it had two terms of reference. On the one 
hand it was asked to estimate how much German capital 
there was still outside of Germany; and in the second place, 
it was asked to recommend methods for bringing that capita’ 
back to Germany. 

The way this second committee started its work of finding 
out how much capital there was outside of Germany was to 
set up a ten-year balance sheet. We said there was so much 
outside as we estimated at the beginning of 1914, and we 
said that was about seven or eight billions of dollars, and our 
estimate of that amount agreed with the census that the 
German government took of those holdings. And this doesn’t 
mean capital of the German government, but capital of the 
German people. Then we said a lot of things happened to 
these seven or eight billion dollars. Some of these foreign 
securities were seized or sequestrated or lost in the enemy 
countries; countries enemy to Germany when the \.ar began. 
Some she kept, but they shrank in value, like the Turkish 
bonds. 

Then she had exports and imports. She had to lend money 
to her allies. She shipped out some of her gold. By and by 
after the war she began to sell marks and mark balances. 
She had loans to her. All in all there were some fifty-six 
different items on the credit side and on the debit side, and 
we went to work and estimated them all out from the begin- 
ning of 1914 up to the beginning of 1924. Some of them were 
matters of record, and we could rely on them. Some of them 
were estimates that you could check up and verify. They 
were very close to true. Some of them probably weren't 
true within 10 or 20 per cent. We did the best we could on 
all of them all the way down, and then we added up all the 
credit items and all the debit items and found the difference. 
And we found that this seven or eight billions of dollars had 
shrunk until it was only about one billion six hundred million 
dollars. That is to say, during those ten years Germany lost 
about three-quarters of her foreign investments. 

Now, it would be too long to go into an account of how 
this work was done. I suppose it was the most extensive 
study of balance of trade of a nation that has been made, and 
the estimate as arrived at is probably a pretty reliable esti- 
mate. It contains a good many items that had not hereto- 
fore been available to economists or governmental authori- 
ties. But I suppose for us the most interesting single item 
of that sort is the one that tells about the sale of German 
marks outside of Germany. 

One conclusion we came to fairly definitely as soon as we 
had begun that work. The work itself was carried through 
by a very ingenious method that was originated by Mr. 
McKenna. It involved sending expert accountants into the 
great German banks and examining their foreign accounts, 
for we found that what Germany had gained through the sale 
of marks was not mostly gained through the sale of the actual 
paper marks that some of us bought, but rather by the sale 
of mark credits. An American who wanted to speculate in a 
large way in Germany did it by buying a credit in a German 
bank He bought that with dollars, and he got an equivalent 
In marks, and then he started to operate on the marks. By 
going into those great banks and finding the total of such 
accounts at the end of every month from the beginning of 
1919 up to the beginning of 1924, and changing them all into 
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gold values, and finding out how much they stepped down 
each month, we were able to estimate the degree of evapora- 
tion of those great credits. And as I say, we found that this 
Was not in the main the result of a conspiracy at the outset. 

Apparently it really started off mostly with our own boys 
in the American army of occupation up on the Rhine in 1919. 
Many of those boys were of German-American parentage. 
They knew about marks, and pretty soon they took some of 
their pay and began to buy some of the marks. They wrote 
home to the old folks and said: “You can buy these 24-cent 
marks now for 13, 14 or 15 cents.” The old folks said: “That 
is certainly a fine bargain, and here is some more money; 
buy some more marks.” And pretty soon those dollars began 
to flow into Germany and the marks began to flow out, 
and the news spread to this country and then to other coun 
tries that here was the greatest bargain in modern times, 
because they felt that Germany was so strong a nation, 
ivad such great resources industrially and in her foreign hold 
ings, and had such a record of financial soundness in the 
past that certainly by some method these bills would be 
brought back to their par value. And then as this trade 
spread and other nations took part in it, and the Germans 
took the money and spent it outside for supplies, particularly 
milk, of which they were in dire need at that time, the busi 
ness of credits came in. And foreigners began to buy these 
credits, and we estimated from our work on the books that 
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the total number of foreigners who had bought credits in 
Germany during this five-year period from the end of the 
war up to this year was at least one million different people. 
The business was carried on on a seale never before wit 
nessed, partly because of the novelty of it, I suppose, and 
there were banks in Berlin that had as many as ten thou 
sand clerks working on the books that related exclusively to 
these foreign accounts. And the world in general probably 
spent as much as two thousand million dollars worth in buy 
ing those German credits. 

The reason they had so many employees on it was partly 
because the operations were so numerous, and partly because 
the numbers were so big. When I came away from the hotel 
in Germany, in Berlin, I paid the servants, as one has to, 
and I found in counting it up that the amount of the tip 
I had given on leaving was fifty-two thousand billion mark 
It takes a lot of paper to write down numbers of that size. 
And even while we were there at the peak of their busine 
and when the peak of their business 
banks were still backing trucks into 
Saturday night and loading those trucks up with bank ledger 
and storing them in storehouses along the river in’ Berlin 
where the rents are cheap, and in those storehouses today 
there are piles of bank ledgers, miny of them as large a 
good sized house And, of course, you can’t do anyihing 
on those books because it would be a colossal job to get into 
them. 

But the Germans, in their methodical way, have taken the 
summaries off and kept them, and through those summarie 
we were able to make estimates of the amounts of these 
transactions—not merely the total amounts, but in fair degree 
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THE VERY FACT 
THAT THOUSANDS of 


WOOD 
SPLIT 
PULLEYS 


which we manufactured over 
thirty years ago are still in 
daily use, running true and 
steady, and good for many 
more years of service, is proof 
positive that the original de- 


sign of ““THE REEVES” Wood 


Split Pulley was correct. 


This superior pulley, backed by 
super-service in the matter of 
delivery and co-operative ad- 
vertising, is an ideal, profitable 


and satisfactory line for the 


jobber. 


“THE REEVES” Pulley is sold 
through jobbers and dealers 
only. Send for catalog, P-33. 








Reeves-Bond Sales Co., 39 Clinton St., Chicago 





MORE PROFIT TO 
JOBBERS and DEALERS 


by handling 


VARIABLE 
SPEED 
TRANSMISSION 


No Money Invested for Stock 
No Store to Keep Up 


No Accumulation of Slow and Unsalable 
Goods 


No Stock Force to Look After 
No Trucking Nor Freight Bills 


JUST SIMPLY a proposition where your sales- 

men on their regular rounds get the ear of the 

factory superintendent and inquiries of him if 

he has any machine about his plant that re- 

ee SPEED REGULATION or SPEED CON- 
OL. 


If he has, then he fills out a regular inquiry 
blank and mails it to us. We check his prob- 
lem over carefully and advise you the correct 
size of Transmission to recommend and mail 
you blueprint showing how to make the in- 
stallation. This blueprint is then carried back 
to your prospective customer and your sales- 
man books his order. 


When order is received, ““The Reeves’ Trans- 
mission is shipped direct to the customer and 
only the check to you in payment serves as a re- 
minder of the transaction and the profit you 
have realized. 


Almost every factory to which you sell your 
line of mill supplies has some problem of speed 
control; and once your salesmen get the 
“scent,” they will become enthused and you 
will gain a substantial account and_ repeat 
orders. 

“The Reeves” Variable 

Speed Transmission is a 

simple and compact me- 

chanical device which re- 

ceives power at a constant 

speed and delivers it at 

varying speeds to any ma- 

chine or group. It will 

maintain one set speed in- 

definitely or may be changed 

as often as desired. 


Investigate now and associate with a profitable line. 


REEVES PULLEY CO., Columbus, Ind. 
Branch House, Detroit, Mich., 135 High st., W. 
Reeves-Bond Sales Co., 39 So. Clinton St. Chicago 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 

100 E. 42nd St., New York City 


Sold by progressive jobbers in all larger industrial centers. 
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of accuracy the relative amounts that the different countries 
bought, and, as of course this was a very foolish kind of 
speculation or investment, a very poor sort of bargain to 
make, I think it is true that we have here in the results the 
figures showing what the different nations did, for the first 
time a pretty fair index of the comparative economic illiteracy 
of the different nations of the world. And right at the head 
of the list and far away in the lead is the United States. 
They bought more marks than any other nation, and a great 
deal more. And in the second place is Spain. Spain profited 
enormously by selling supplies to Germany during the war, 
and then she took her profits and paid them back to Germany 
for marks. And in the third place, her neighbor—that is, 
Germany’s neighbor—Austria; and then her former enemy, 
Italy; and in the fifth place, Holland; in the sixth, Poland; 
in the seventh place, Switzerland; and in the eighth the little 
country of Greece; and in the ninth place, Great Britain. 
The English are very good economists. (Laughter.) 

The American share in that international bargain sale was 
probably about seven hundred and seventy millions of dollars. 
And it is noteworthy that a large part of all the reparations 
that have been paid up to date have been paid out of the 
proceeds of these sales. 

Now, what ought we to say and to think about conditions 
in Germany? You must have been puzzled—I certainly have 
been—about reports from Germany. Is it true that they are 
starving or are they shamming? Ought we to contribute to 
alleviate suffering by milk for the babies, the invalids? Ought 
our congress to make a loan of $10,000,000 for foodstuffs for 
Germany? Or is it true as other people tell us that if you 
travel around in Germany, in Europe, in the pleasure resorts, 
in France, in Italy, along the Riviera, even in Egypt, that 
you will find Germans not only spending money but spending 
it lavishly and ostentatiously? What is the truth? 

I came to the conclusion that all those things are true; 
that Germany is today the land of contrasts and contradic- 
tions, and that whenever you hear a statement about Ger- 
many that comes from a reputable source it probably is a 
true statement if it is a specific statement. And that when- 
ever you hear a general statement about all of Germany it 
probably is an untrue statement, because you almost can’t 
make a general statement about Germany. 

Germany has gone through a turn-over, a mix-up, a scram- 
bling of the social elements of her population and the finan- 
cial basis of her country that is totally unparalleled in mod- 
ern times in a great industrial state. The mass of the people 
has lost substantially all the property they had unless they 
are in the agricultural regions. But among these people who 
have lost their holdings and their savings and their bank 
accounts and their life insurance and whatever bonds they 
may have held, are other people. Among them is a consid- 
able group that made large profits during the war and are 
the war profiteers, and many of them still have much of 
what they made. And another large group who are the suc- 
cessful post-war speculators who made enormous amounts, 
and in considerable measure still have those funds. 


And so you have the surprising situation of people who 
were the thrifty and the saving and the deserving elements 
of the population penniless, having a very hard time to get 
along; and others who were the gamblers and the wasters 
and the speculators, relatively opulent. And so almost any 
statement that you hear may be true if it is a particular 
statement. 

But there are ways to talk about the country in general, 

by which I mean the great mass of the population. One of 
my duties was to make a considerable study of the import 
statistics of Germany in recent years, and it is true that 
particularly in the importations of food one can note over 
the months and years that Germans are buying poorer and 
poorer qualities, where there are different qualities available. 
Now, no country does that unless it is genuinely necessitous. 
For example, Germany used to buy large amounts of butter. 
Their butter imports are now down to negligible amounts, 
and they are buying large amounts of the lowest grade of 
margarine. That means that the great bulk of people buying 
those food products are hard up. 
_ There is a better way than that to test it. 
living is very high in Germany. Things are expensive and 
difficult to get. The railroads of Germany are owned by the 
republic. by the country itself, and one of our duties was to 
examine the accounts of those railroads and their payrolls, 
and you can tell by examining them just what the average 
payment of the workers was in each month. 

Last month there were about one million people employed 
on the German railroads. Substantially half of those workers, 
adult men, belonged to the permanent staffs of the railroads. 


The cost of 
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They included the conductors, the brakemen, the engineers, 
the division superintendents, the office workers and everybody 
of that sort. ‘Their average receipt in money, in our money, 
last month was $1.09 a day. Now, with expenses there about 
what they are here, that means that those people were down 
to a bottom limit of subsistence. The other half of the rail- 
workers are the laborers, the maintenance of way, the track- 
building people. Their average wage last month was 69 cents 
a day. Now there you have indicators of the status of the 
great mass of the population, and at the same time you will 
see people in the hotels spending lavishly and ostentatiously, 
and in the other countries of Europe you will see Germans, 
many of them, having clearly and obviously plenty of pocket 
money. 

Now, one of the reasons why you see those Germans else- 
where is that it is cheaper to live anywhere else in Europe 
than it is in Germany, and it is something as though it 
should suddenly be true that anybody who lived in Cleveland 
could save half the expense of taking care of his family if 
he would ship that family to New York or Atlantic City or 
Miami or Palm Beach or somewhere like that. If that should 
be true, you would find a lot of Clevelanders in all those 
places. Something like that has happened in Europe, and 
every German that has money can save part of it by sending 
his family away to a pleasure resort. So they are doing it. 

Coming down now to the Dawes report itself: In general 
the outline is fairly simple. The committee was asked to do 
two things that I told you—to recommend to the reparation 
commission methods, in the first place, for stabilizing the 
currency of Germany; and in the second place, for balancing 
the budget. And what the plan says is essentially this: Let 
us establish a new bank in Germany, partly under foreign 
control and partly with foreign capital. Let this bank issue 
a new money on a sound basis. Get this money to circulating 
among the people. Let the government then institute new 
taxes to get in revenues, and let it place some bond issues on 
the railroad system which it owns, on German industry, and 
shipping and mines, and let it get revenue from the bonds. 
All this revenue is to be deposited in this new bank, which 
will be a bank of the government—not owned by the govern- 
ment, but the bank at which the government does business. 


In the bank there will be two great accounts besides other 
accounts. One of these will be the account of the German 
government. It will put money in there and it will draw 
from that account the money to support its postoffices, and its 
lighthouses and its various governmental services. That is 
its account. Then there will be another account, and that 
will be a credit account to the allies, and the rest of the 
money goes in that account. And from that credit account 
everything that the allies take for reparations, for the sup- 
port of armies of occupation, for deliveries in kind, for the 
support of the Reparations Commission, and for payment on 
the international loan which is to come, shall be taken. Every- 
thing from this second credit account goes to the allies. 

And then to start the whole thing off, just like pouring 
water in a pump to start the pump when it has gone dry, 
there must be some outside money, and so that is to come 
through an international loan, probably in the sum of about 
two hundred million dollars; and of that sum the United 
States will probably be asked to take about half, England 
about a quarter, and all the other countries in the world 
about a quarter between them. That is the Dawes plan: 
A new bank, a new money, a new system of taxes, two 
accounts in the bank, and the loan. 

Now, it is well realized that Germany couldn’t begin to pay 
out of this second account any large amount in the first year 
or second year, and so the amounts are going to grade up as 
Germany gets more prosperous. In the first year she will be 
asked to pay over to the allies about 1,000,000,000 marks, 
which is about $250,000,000. And in the second year about 
a billion and a quarter, and in the third about a billion and 
a quarter, and in the fourth about a billion and three-quar- 
ters, and finally in the fifth year, about two and one-half 
billions of marks, or six hundred million dollars, and from 
then on about that amount. That year is called the normal 
year, because it is supposed that Germany will be able to get 
back to a status of sustained prosperity in about five years. 

After all, the payments contemplated are very large. Six 
hundred million dollars a year is a serious burden for a nation 
to carry in addition to its own running expenses. That is 
about two million dollars a day. So it is a large sum. We 
figured that in the fifth year Germany’s taxation for domestic 
purposes, plus her taxation and bonds for this purpose, would 
probably consume about 30 per cent of the national income. 

And then there comes the question of getting those sums 
out. One of the good things about this plan is that the plan 
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A Wonderful Opportunity 


For Jobbers and Dealers 


Here is a wonderful opportunity for Jobbers and Dealers 
to make handsome profits by selling 


(Approved by the National Board of Underwriters) 


This apparatus is high class in every respect. 


It is used by individuals, small shops and large 
industrial plants. 


Large profits made on replacement parts, as 
only “Weldit” parts can be used on “Weldit” 
apparatus and must be purchased from us 
through local jobbers and dealers. 

Our extensive advertising is creating a big de- 
mand. We give further help by furnishing 
Jobbers and Dealers with inquiries and in 
many other ways. 


Don’t miss this wonderful opportunity to make 

money by selling “Weldit” Apparatus. Write 

for full particulars. 

Our Appeal to Jobbers and Dealers Is Prompted 
By Our Desire to Give Our Customers the 

Quickest and Best Service Possible 


Address Jobbing Department 


WELDIT ACETYLENE CO. 


638 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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doesn’t ask Germany to do it. 
asked Germany to do it, but now the plan says, Germany 
you put the money in the credit account and we will take 


All previous settlements have 


care of getting it out. And so there is constituted what is 
called the transfer committee to get that money out, and that 
committee is to be under the chairmanship of a man called 
the Agent for Reparation Payments, and he is to get it out. 
He is going to have powers and duties such as no man has 
ever had in history. 

It is going to be for him to say when the next payment 
shall be made to France, and Italy and England, and each 
one of the recipient nations. It is going to be for him to 
decide how much of it can be paid in money, and when the 
time is reached when you couldn’t pay him any more in money 
without breaking the exchange rates, and you have to begin 
to take it in goods instead of in money, and then he will have 
to decide in what kind of goods. 

The principle involved is just this: Germany is asked to 
pay each year two and one-half billions of marks. There is 
only one way in which she can do it, and that is in the long 
run by having her exports of goods and services two and one- 
half billion marks more every year than her imports of goods 
and services. And so somebody has got to take those exports. 

What ought our attitude to be toward this plan? I am 
perfectly clear that we have got to be for this plan. This is 
the first plan that there has been since the war that offers 
any hope of solution over there in the troubled waters of 
the European sea. I am sure we have to do it to say to those 
people over there: “Yes, we favor that plan and we are going 
to do our part to make it a success, and one of the things 
on we are going to do is to subscribe to that contemplated 
oan. 

I tried to find out how much Germany had already paid 
in reparations, and I didn’t find anybody to answer that 
question. I looked into those figures from the point of view 
of the German claims, of the Reparation Commission accounts 
and of the French claims, and with the rapidly shifting mark, 
and with the regulation by which Germany never knew what 
she had to budget for but had to pay what she could pay, 
part of it in money, partly in exchange, partly in coke and 
dyes and shoes and all sorts of other things. Nobody knows. 
And I decided that you could make a statement about what 
had happened this way: That for every $100 that Germany 
claims that the payments have cost her the Reparation Com- 
mission admits having received a little more than $15. Of 
the $15 France admits that she got a little more than $3. 
And then she says it costs so much through armies of occu- 
pation and other expenses to collect these $3 that the credit 
balance that I have on my books as actually received is 30 
cents. (Laughter.) So that you have got the debtor claim- 
ing that he paid $100 and you have got the creditor admit- 
ting that he received 30 cents and you are never going to 
have a peaceful Europe on any such basis as that. 

The Chairman: Colonel Ayers, on behalf of the ladies and 
gentlemen here assembled, I want to personally thank you for 
a most excellent address. It has been my privilege to listen 
as a member of this Association to a number of very fine 
talks and I think that this is the best we ever had. 


The Chairman then introduced Robert S. Binkerd, vice- 
chairman of the Eastern Railroads Presidents’ Confer- 
ence. Mr. Binkerd’s address in substance follows: 

The freight service of the American railroads in 1923 was 
equivalent to hauling over 4,100 tons of freight one mile for 
every man, woman and child in the country. We Americans, 
therefore, are about ten times more dependent upon railroad 
transportation than are the people of civilized Europe. And 
today we are three times more dependent on railroad trans- 
portation than we were only twenty years ago. 

We cannot have sound national prosperity without railroad 
prosperity. This springs automatically from the fact that 
the railroads are the largest corporate consumers of the prod- 
ucts of other industry. Between their normal operation, 
maintenance and expansion, they will take in any year about 
one-third of the coal output, one-quarter of the lumber out- 
put, one-third of the steel output, and one-half of the fuel 
oil output of the country. Railroad expenditures for fuel, 
materials and supplies, and new railway facilities, in 1923, 
were not far from three billion dollars. Between the em- 
ployees who produced these things and their own employees, 
the railroads must have furnished the living of nineteen mil- 
lion people in 1923. 

There are over seventeen million life insurance policies, 
over fifty-four million industrial insurance policies, and over 
twenty-one million savings bank accounts in this country. 
At least one-fifth of the assets behind these obligations are 
railroad securities. Thus not only does railroad prosperity 











receive so wide a diffusion that it hardly escapes a respon- 
sible member of society, but railroad solvency is essential to 
the most vital arrangements of our individual lives. 

The enormous volume of freight that flows over these rail- 
roads moves so cheaply that the consumer can hardly find the 
cost of railroad transportation. A witty Englishman was 
once asked why England ever made a coin so small in value 
as the farthing. He replied: “To enable the Scotch to con- 
tribute to charity.”’ Paraphrasing this, we might say that 
the penny was coined in the United States in order that the 
consumer might figure in fractions the cost to him of rail- 
road transportation on most articles of consumption. The 
freight rate on a suit of clothes carried 300 miles or more, 
is only about six cents; on a pair of shoes carried the same 
distance only about five cents. The freight rate on a pound 
of ham from Cedar Rapids, lowa, to New York City is 71/100 
of a cent. In a book, newspaper, a loaf of bread, a bottle 
of milk, or even a dozen oranges from Florida or California, 
the cost of railroad transportation is only a fraction of a 
cent in most cases; and only a few cents in any case. 

And so we can deduce a third law of economic health, 
and that is that nothing is so cheap as adequate and efficient 
railroad transportation; and that any rates which do not 
produce a reasonable profit on such transportation are rates 
too low for producers and consumers to pay in their own 
interest. 

Yet a large part of our current economic thought appar- 
ently moves on the assumption that there is no more impor- 
tant element of cost than railroad transportation. The mo- 
ment anything becomes unbalanced in this complicated organi- 
zation of ours, you can prophesy with absolute certainty 
that the first cry will be for a reduction in freight rates. 
It makes no difference whether the difficulty is underproduc- 
tion or overproduction; too much of a market or not enough 
of a market. It makes no difference that the difficulties which 
reduced freight rates are to cure are mutually exclusive, and 
that if reduced rates were a cure for underproduction they 
could not possibly be anything but an aggravation for over- 
production. 

OUR OVER-EMPHASIS ON FREIGHT RATES 

Yet everyone knows that the distressing cost increase of 
modern times is in the local distribution and delivery. The 
food for a great city, for instance, arrives at the rail-head 
at an unbelievably low cost. That cost is multiplied two, 
three, four, five times after it leaves the terminal. While, 
no doubt, there is room for improvement in some of the 
physical facilities for distribution, a large and important ele- 
ment is nothing more or less than the laziness of our great 
city population as consumers. A large proportion of them 
will not buy carefully enough to induce a high degree of 
competition among retailers. Consequently modern society 
is oversupplied with distributors, who, under other and bet- 
ter circumstances, would join the ranks of producers. These 
men must be supported and to an increasing extent the city 
consumer has been trying to force the cost of his laziness 
off on his most efficient and economical servant—the railroad. 

Since 1920, however, the railroad managements of the 
United States have reduced the normal cost of producing 
railroad transportation by over a billion dollars a year. About 
one-third of this saving comes from reduction in wages. 
About two-thirds of it comes from an increase in the effi- 
ciency and economy of operation. Perhaps the simplest way 
to illustrate this is to compare the second half of 1922 with 
the second half of 1920. There was not one per cent differ- 
ence in the traffic of these two six months’ periods. Yet, in 
1922, this same amount of transportation was produced by 
the work of 1,697,000 employees, while, in 1920, it took 
2,109,000 employees. 

Of this saving of something over a billion dollars a year 
in the cost of producing transportation, the railroads have 
already turned back to the consuming public the benefit of 
about 750 million dollars in reduced freight rates. Most of 
these reductions were voluntary. : 

For the freight service which they performed last year, 
the railroads got an average income of about 1.1 cents for 
hauling a ton of freight one mile. Ten years ago they got 
about three-quarters of a cent. So that the increase in the 
average cost of freight transportation in ten years is only 
somewhere between 46 and 50 per cent. In passenger trans- 
portation the increase is between 55 and 60 per cent. 

Some idea of the enormous increase in the costs of pro- 
ducing transportation can be gained from the fact that even 
now—after all the successful efforts for economy—wages, 
coal, materials and supplies and practically everything else 
which enters into railway maintenance and operation, are at 
least 100 per cent higher than they were nine years ago. 
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Package Car Service 


Large stocks of regular sizes of 
turned and polished steel shafting, 
couplings, collars, hangers, bearings, 
split wood pulleys, take-ups and 
other standard transmission appli- 
ances are available for immediate 
shipment from our plant at St. Louis 
and our warehouse at Cincinnati. 


Everything in Line Shafting Equipment 


Our plant connects directly over its own tracks 
and switches to 26 railroads offering package 
Car service in every direction. 


Your open orders either for stock or made-to-order 
products will be invoiced according to our discount 
sheet applicable to Medart catalog number 43, which 
you should have on file. 


Send your next order, whatever 
your transmission needs, to 


THE MEDART COMPANY 


(Formerly Medart Patent Pulley Co.) 
General Offices and Works, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Offices in Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and New York. 


Office and Warehouse in Cincinnati 
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Railroad taxes are 160 per cent higher, and now amount to 
a million dollars a day. Eight per cent of every freight 
rate in 1924 will go to pay taxes alone. 


RAILROADS SAVING MONEY FOR CONSUMERS 


Instead of being put upon the defensive with regard to 
rates, I think a proper understanding of the situation entitles 
che railroads to great credit. They are bearing costs which 
are double what they were nine years ago, out of rates which 
have increased only half as much as costs. The railroads 
are acting as stepdown transformers, translating a 100 per 
cent increase in the costs of producing transportation into 
only a 50 per cent increase in the cost of transportation to 
the public. 

Now the only possible way in which any industry can 
bridge such a gap between increases in costs and increases 
in income is by some great increase in the intensity and 
efficiency with which that industry functions. That is exactly 
what has taken place on the railroads. In the past two years 
they have raised and invested over a billion and a half dol- 
lars of new capital in the greatest increase in railway facili- 
ties which has been seen in this country for over ten years. 
In these two years they bought over 309,000 new freight cars, 
over 6,000 new powerful locomotives, and over 5,000 new 
passenger-train cars. 

The solvency and very life of the railroad industry de- 
pends upon maintaining this high level of efficiency. But in 
maintaining it the railroads are conferring great benefits 
upon the industries and the consumers of the country. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 was passed in recognition 
of the fact that for over twenty years before that time 
freight rates had been permanently and progressively held 
below the rising values of labor and commodities. By the 
end of Federal control all reasonable relationship between 
the cost of producing transportation and the charges imposed 
for transportation had been destroyed. The Transportation 
Act asserted for the first time in the history of the United 
States the law of economic health—that there is a national 
public purpose to be served by giving the railroad industry 
its fair share of the national income. More than its fair 
share of the national income the railroad industry neither 
expects nor asks for. It cannot be held down to less without 
evil results which, in a thousand unsuspected ways, will fall 
upon every producer and consumer in our modern society. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, we have a very interesting 
subject to discuss, “How to Hold Old Customers and Secure 
New Ones.” 

J. L. Pitts (Brown-Roberts Hardware & Supply Co.): 
That is one of the problems we all have. How to hold old 
customers and gain new ones is about all there is to business. 
A man who can do that has about all the ground covered. 

I believe any business that has been successful in holding 
old customers has been that concern that has built a soul 
into its business; that concern that has tried and admitted 
freely to other trades that it was in business for the money 


that was in it, and the profit that was in it, and who has 
tried sincerely and persistently to give 100 per cent of service 
for every dollar received. I don’t believe any concern can 
hold customers by taking short cuts or by misrepresenting 
qualities and goods. I believe there must be a sense of fair- 
ness that pervades a business that is necessary if he expects 
to hold his trade. 

It is a hard problem to know how to get new customers. 
I have never believed that a new customer could be gained 
by underselling another dealer who was giving fair service— 
100 per cent service for a dollar. I believe that new cus- 
tomers can be gained without cutting prices. I believe there 
are arguments which are largely from the standpoint of 
service that could be brought to bear on the trade, that when 
you win a new customer you can hold him probably better 
than if you get him to come with you by cut prices. We 
often think that in going out into a new territory that it is 
necessary for us to undersell our competitors in that terri- 
tory in order to get into it, but I have found that where that 
has been done in the initial case some other fellow comes 
along in pursuit of the same policy and takes him away 
from you. 

I believe a business that is built without a soul, without a 
character to it can’t live long. I believe that should be the 
whole aim of any man in business. Build that soul, that 
character into business in fair dealing and justice to his trade 
that naturally draws them to it. (Applause.) 

Charles W. Beaver (Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co.) : 
We all agree with what Mr. Pitts has said. I think that 
when it comes to keeping old customers that there is nothing 
any better than consistency; that is, working out a good 
conservative plan and then seeing it through, whether times 
are good or bad. I think consistency is the first consideration 
in holding old customers. 

And when it comes to getting new customers I think there 
is such a thing as being too greedy. None of us can get all 
of the business, and any time we set out to do that it is 
usually by means of price cutting, and that kind of business 
doesn’t stay with you. Where a manufacturer tries to get 
all of the dealers of the world, he cannot hold them. He 
cannot give them service. So that I think those two things, 
consistency and lack of greediness, probably mean a great 
deal in holding old customers and getting new ones. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The Chairman: “Joe” Hottel, the president of the manu- 
facturers’ association, has been some president. One word 
from you Joe, and then we will adjourn this meeting. 

Joseph M. Hottel (Delta File Works): When I took this 
job it was to do a little inside work; strong talk was not my 
strong point. But I think Mr. Pitts has covered the situa- 
tion so far as the subject in hand goes very substantially, 
and I don’t think I can add anything further than to indorse 
what he has said. 


The Chairman: We stand adjourned. 


Second Combined Meeting Three Associations 


Addresses by William Staniar on Transmission, and A. I. Foote 
on The Value of Simplification, Held the Center of Interest 


The second combined meeting of the three associations 
was called to order promptly on Tuesday afternoon, May 
20th, by S. Horace Disston, acting as group chairman. 
Mr. Disston immediately started things rolling, stating 
that the first address would be made by A. E. Foote, 
who had been sent there by Mr. Hoover, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The subject of his talk was given 
as “The Value and Progress of Simplification.” 

Mr. Foote stated that his remarks would be illustrated 
by stereoptican views. While it was exceedingly inter- 
esting to those present, his address was greatly marred 
for publication by the fact that many figures and illus- 
trations were not covered in words by the speaker, but 
were simply pointed to as facts. He stated that Secre- 
tary Hoover was vitally interested, as an engineer of 
wide experience, in the matter of the necessity of sim- 
plification in many manufacturing lines, this statement 


being particularly manifested by the organization of the 
division of simplified practice in the Department of 
Commerce. He stated that simplified practice was not 
standardization, simplification meaning the reduction of 
variety in sizes and immaterial differences of every day 
commodities as a means of eliminating waste, decreasing 
cost, and increasing profit and values of production, 
distribution and consumption, while standardization was 
a much more technical matter. The meat of simplified 
practice carried the injunction: “Don’t carry the things 
you don’t sell.” “Don’t make the things that you don’t 
sell.” “Don’t carry things just because the other fellow 
carries them.” 

Mr. Foote stated that it was estimated that the value 
of fabricated material in the United States last year was 
more than sixty billions of dollars, with an average 

(Continued on page 61) 


























THE FIRST MILL SUPPLY CATALOGUE 
IN THE SOUTH BUILT ON 
THE DONNELLEY UNIT SELECTION PLAN 
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The Greatest Advance in Twenty Years 
in Supply Catalogue Building 


HE Donnelley Unit Selection Plan brings to jobbers of mill supplies advantages 


not otherwise available. 


In this new series of catalogues are incorporated the 


improvements that we have worked out during the last twenty years in building 
more than one thousand editions of catalogues for jobbers of mill supplies, plumbing 
supplies, electrical supplies and automotive accessories. 


Among the advantages of this new series of catalogues are the following: 
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Everything applying to a given article is 
shown in one compact group—the heading, 
the illustration, the description, the dimen- 
sions, and the prices. This makes it possible 
for the buyer to consult the catalogue more 
rapidly and more easily, and to minimize 
errors in placing orders. As soon as the buyer 
locates the illustration of an article, he has 
located everything pertaining to it. 


The catalogues are compiled in separable, self- 
contained, interchangeable units. The job- 
ber does not have to select by pages, nor even 
by columns. He can select by individual units 
without extra charge. Each jobber’s cata- 
logue is, therefore, “built to his measure” as 
regards selection of goods. 


The compiling units are of one-sixteenth of a 
page or multiples of that size. This makes it 
possible to give to each article the space it re- 
quires without waste. 


4. 


The jobber controls not only the sequence of 
the pages, but the grouping of the articles on 
the pages by units, thereby securing a distinc- 
tive individuality not otherwise possible. He 
shows only the goods that he wishes to show, 
and he shows them in the arrangement he de- 
sires. 


The catalogues can be furnished in either 
734x105 page size, or in 714x105@ page size. 


A decided reduction is made in the number of 
pages required to cover a given line of goods 
as compared with other catalogues of the same 
page size. This is accomplished by the un- 
usually large Donnelley type page size, and 
the careful, compact style of compilation. 
This reduction in the number of pages in the 
Donnelley catalogues is a matter of funda- 
mental importance to the jobber from the 
standpoint of the real cost of his catalogue. 


The most efficient and most economical means of increasing your turn-over 
without increasing your organization is a first-class, up-to-the-minute catalogue. 
One of the members of this department will be glad to go over your require- 
ments in detail with you, by appointment, without obligation. 


Jobbers’ Catalogue Department 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 


731 PLYMOUTH COURT, CHICAGO 
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Detroit No. 6 Closing 
Machine gives 24,000 
Ibs. pressure. Price 
$25.00 


























Detroit No. 4 Vise 
Tool, a perfect beit 
lacing tool. Price 
$3.50 


Why Detroit Belt 


ETROIT BELT LACING Saves Money. 


Whether your plant is large or small, whether you have one 
belt or one thousand, Detroit Lacing will cut production costs. 
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Belt breaks stop production. 

Belt breaks make idle machines. 
Belt breaks halt profits. 
And that means real money right out of your pocket. 
Detroit Belt Lacing outlasts any other belt fastening known. 


The staggered grip—holes far apart — prevents tearing the belt off at 
the joint. ‘ H 
Each hook makes but one hole and, clinching over, binds the belt fibres 
together without cutting them. 


The finished joint—flexible—with lacing imbedded below the surface, runs 
over the pulleys smoothly and without slippage. 


And with Detroit Lacing firmly mounted in 12-inch strips, there are no 
waste ends. 





A 12 inch section of Detroit Hooks 
Detroit Hooks fit any standard 
lacing machine 


Save Time, Labor, Belts, 
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Detroit Belt Cutter 
squares the belts 
with perfect ac- 
curacy. 













The safety guard op- 
erates so knife can- 
not cut until power 
is applied to lever. 


acing Saves Money 


ETROIT—The Lastingest Lace. 


Detroit Belt Lacing is making money for thousands of manu- 
turers. 


In the great steel mills, the textile industries, the motor car 
factories, the paper mills — laundries — lumber — lubricants — 
Detroit Lacing is paying dividends—BIG DIVIDENDS. 


Do you know what it costs you when one belt breaks? 


We have some interesting figures—it has interested 40,000 manufacturers 
with belting problems like yours. 


Write for your copy of Bulletin No. 26: 
“What Does It Cost to Lace a Belt?” 


DETROIT BELT LACER CO. 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Branch Offices in Large Cities Licensees in Foreign Countries 








ts\Power and Money 
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a 
Industry’s 
Ally 


Cocheco Belting—a giant in strength 
—is your guarantee of maximum 
power transmission through the 
longest period of time 



































is a strictly high grade product. Made 
from the choicest center sections of care 
fully selected butts of pure oak tannage. 
Its remarkably efficient contact with 
drive wheels or pulleys practically elim- 
inates all power loss through slippage. 













We have an interesting proposition for 
jobbers in open territory. Let us tell you 
about it. 









I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 
DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U. S. A. 
14-16 N. FRANKLIN ST, 157 SUMMER ST. 

CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS, 


71-73 MURRAY ST, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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_ Parker Vises hold their place 
in the great industries of the country for 


Seven Good Reasons 





\ 
PARKER 


THE CHARLES PARKER COMPANY 
Yaster Vise Makers 


NOudG rho 


VISES 


MERIDEN CONNECTICUT, USA 
port. 25 Murrav St VY 


March 6.1924 


Parker Advertising Is 
Now Very Much on the Job 


It is working for you right along with big, smashing 
covers and inside displays in the magazines shown here. 


Pictured at the lower right are three folders designed ex- 
pressly to help mill supply jobbers tie up with this advertis- 
ing. These folders show in a graphic way the Parker Fea- 
tures so strikingly presented in the Parker advertisements, 
and also list the styles and sizes of Parker Vises most com- 
monly in demand. Furnished free with your imprint on the 
front cover. Just let us know how many you can use. 


For prompt handling, please mark your request for the 
attention of M.F.O. 


The Charles Parker Co., Master Vise Makers, 











_ Parker Vises 
; inthe Big Industries 








’avker Vises 


f 
in the Railroad Field 


3 Good Tie-ups for Your Use 





Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 
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@ The WQSD Line @ 











Dealers who carry The WessD Line of 
POWER TRANSMITTING APPLI- 


ANCES are successful, because they repre- 3 | 
sent A LINE—ONE COMPLETE LINE. | 





Dealers carrying Set Collars made by one manufac- 
turer, Couplings by another, Hangers by another, Pulleys 
by another,-and so on throughout the list, MAY or MAY 
NOT be successful; but you can mark it down as a fact 
that they are working harder than other dealers to secure 
their trade, and have more trouble holding it. 


Their customers are those who buy on price only and _ 
are satisfied to take the tisk #, the various articles fitting. . 
together. | 


This “ONE LINE” question is worthy of serious con- 
sideration by every dealer. There are many advantages 
in being backed up by a manufacturer. 








rS 
\T. B. Woop’s SONs Co. CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. Ga) 


MANUFACTURERS OF SHAFTING, COUPLINGS, SET COLLARS, HANGERS 
PILLOW BLOCKS, PULLEYS, ROPE SHEAVES, FRICTION CLUTCHES, BELT TIGHTENERS 
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The Highest Grade Belting of 
the Highest Grade Tannage 


Made entirely from the finest Packer Steer Hides tanned by 
experts for the most difficult transmission service. 


Rino Belting is curried by hand without the aid of any 
artificial heat and is entirely free from all mineral 
greases, stretcher marks and shims. 


Unaffected by factory conditions which would 
shorten the life of ordinary belting. 


Immediate deliveries from our factory 
to any point. 


Ask for Booklet 
































re YORK 
PROVIDENCE.Ril. DETROIT, MICH. 
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DROP FORGED STEEL 
VALVES & FITTINGS 


The Vogt Drop Forged Steel Valves and 
— Fittings here illustrated, show some of the 
5 types manufactured and stocked in large 
8 | A) quantities. 


6 They are the accepted standard 


b C ) rent 


for high pressure and tempera- 
| ture service with oil, ae am- 


monia, air, water and steam. 


They have never failed. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN F-5 


Henry Vogt Machine Co. 


Incorporated 


Louisville, Kentucky 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, DALLAS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DROP FORGED STEEL VALVES AND FITTINGS: WATER TUBE AND HORIZONTAL 
TUBULAR BOILERS; OIL REFINERY EQUIPMENT: REFRIGERATING MACHINERY 


Sle a 
Vos ad 
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(Continued from page 31) 

wastage of 49 per cent. This waste resulted from a lack 
of standardization, or a lack of simplification. The 
speaker declared there were certain kinds of simplifica- 
tion which Mr. Hoover was endeavoring to avoid, and 
that was simplification by legislation. The speaker then 
gave many illustrations of what simplification had done 
in various instances. He stated that it reduced the sizes 
of certain line of baskets from 31 to 3, and in another 
line from 27 to 5. In the agricultural group another 
instance was a single concern making 12 different types 
of seats for agricultural implements, and as a result of 
simplification but one size is now made. Another manu- 
facturer making 30 styles of wrenches now makes but 
four. In the case of arc lamps, the reduction in sizes and 
types was even more marked, from 169 types, sizes and 
threads, to six. A shoe manufacturer formerly making 
his goods in three grades and 2,400 stvles now makes 
one grade and 100 styles, and so on throughout his entire 
address. 

Chairman Disston then called on James Biggs, presi- 
dent of the Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association, for a talk on “Business Sense.” Mr. Biggs 
stated that he had not the slightest intention of making 
anything like an address, but did have a few grudges 
that he wanted to satisfy. He then told a few stories 
to illustrate his point, and declared that big business 
that has endured is nothing more than business sense 
applied on a large scale. He believed that the business 
successes of the past and present were for the most part 
men of protound moral sense. Society demanded high 
standards of integrity, and it is only business sense to 
live up to the demands. So he dwelt on the fact that 
only a savage race can learn to throw the boomerang 
without getting hurt. 

The chair then called on J. G. Belding, Lombard Iron 
Works & Supply Company, to speak on the subject, “The 
Purchasing Agent in the Supply and Machinery Business 

a Study of His Qualifications and Duties.” He con- 
sidered the buyer in the mill supply business as occupy- 
ing a very important position. The buyer should have 
a wide knowledge, should be agreeable and approachable, 
and should not seek to drive bargains where by sacri- 
ficing quality he could get a low price. The speaker 
thought it most desirable that the buyer should be courte- 
ous, not only to his own trade, but to the traveling 
representatives of the manufacturer. 

Here the first section of the second session of the 
three associations closed, and Chairman Disston intro- 
duced John Beynon, Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, 
as chairman of the second of the joint meetings. 

Mr. Beynon announced that what was to follow was 
with particular reference to the belting and transmission 
industry, and stated that the speaker was connected with 
a very large industrial concern, probably the largest 
buying unit using belting and transmission, in this 
country. This corporation has spent a large amount of 
money determining in a scientific way just what should 
be used in all the various departments of a great many 
different factories. He stated he referred to the DuPont 
interests, which also included the plants of the General 
Motors Corporation. Mr. Beynon pointed out that the 
latter company had over 20,000 belts in the Cadillac 
Motor plants of Detroit, and over 50,000 belts in the 
Buick plant. He then introduced William Staniar, E. I. 
Dupont de Nemours Company, Wilmington, Delaware, 
who addressed the convention as follows: 


It gives me great pleasure in having this opportunity to 
talk on a subject of vital interest to you, and that is belting 
and transmission machinery as applied to the transmission of 
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power. You are the manufacturers and distributors of belt- 
ing and transmission machinery, while I represent, as an 
engineer, the user and consumer of these power commodities. 
It may at first appear that I am presumptuous in talking to 
you about your own products, but as you are on the outside 
looking in, and I am on the inside looking out as far as the 
consumer goes, I feel somewhat like the colored lad who was 
questioned by the bewildered motorist in the wilds of South 
Carolina: 

A motorist, touring in some part of South Carolina, came 
to the junction of three roads and was very much bewildered 
as to which one to take to reach his destination. He noticed 
a colored lad sitting on the porch of a tumble-down shanty at 
one of the intersections, and began questioning him as to the 
proper route for him to take. The motorist, pointing to one 
road, said: “Boy, where does that road go?” The boy an 
~wered, “I don’t know.” He pointed to another road and 
usked where it went, and the boy again answered, ‘Il don't 
know.” He pointed to the third road and asked the same 
question, and again the boy answered “I don’t know.” The 
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motorist, becoming angry, said: “Boy, you are somewhat of a 
fool, aren't you?” The boy hesitated a moment, and then re 
plied: “I may be a fool, boss, but I ain’t lost.” 

Recent developments have forced the recognition that belt 
ing and transmission machinery are no longer necessary evil 
to be selected at random, and installed and operated by rule 
of-thumb methods, but are essential and important parts of 
the plant operation, requiring and deserving as much care 
and attention as any other part of the mechanical equipment. 

“Protection to the manufacturer, jobber and dealer by 
standardization of belting and transmission machinery.” 

That word “protection” means something to this audience, 
and you are no doubt wondering just how standardization can 
be made practical. Well, it can, but before telling you how 
I am going to give you first, an outline as to the origin of 
the belting standardization system as put in force by the 
DuPont Company. 

The DuPont Company has vast uses for belting and tran 
mission machinery, because it manufactures a great variety 
of products, some of which are gun cotton, smokeless powder, 
black powder, dynamite, blasting accessories, chemicals of 
every variety, dyestuffs, paints and varnishes, lithopone, 
chemical colors, artificial leathers, rubberized cloth, wate) 
proof belt cements, indestructible finish for automobiles, mo 
tion picture films, lacquers, fibersilk, pyralin toiletware and 
sheeting, pyroxylin and the new transparent covering fo 
packages called cellophane, all of which are to a great extent 
derived from the same basic materials, or are by-products of 
each other, and all are products of a chemical industry. Thi 
yreat variety of products necessitates numerous scattered 
plants, and most all of them produce deleterious fumes and 
gases which are disastrous to belting and transmission ma 
chinery. This naturally creates for the DuPont Company un 
usually high costs to face in transmitting its power. This 
condition was particularly aggravated during the World War, 
due to the company’s enormous increase in production and the 
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tremendous consumption of belting and transmission ma- 
terials. 

To enable you to visualize more clearly this tremendous 
consumption of your materials, a few facts of the company’s 
war expansion may be of interest. 

When the World War broke out in 1914, the source of 
supply of army and navy powder compared to the need was 
nothing. The DuPont Company’s total capacity was 1,000,000 
pounds per month. Before the war closed its capacity was 
36,000,000 pounds per month, or 440,000,000 pounds of smoke- 
less powder per year, which was 40 per cent of the annual 
consumption of the armies and navies of the allied powers. 

The Old Hickory plant at Nashville, Tenn., built by the 
DuPont Company for the United States government at a fee 
of one dollar, is one of the notable achievements of the war. 
This great plant cost approximately eighty millions of dol- 
lars, and was built in nine units, each one complete in itself. 

One of these units was approximately eight times the size 
of the largest smokeless powder plant in the United States 
prior to 1914. The entire plant was seventy times as large as 
the largest plant before the war. It covered an area one 
and one-half miles wide by three miles long. To operate it 
at capacity required 1,500,000 pounds of nitrate of soda per 
day, 675,000 pounds of sulphur per day. It consumed 4,500 
tons of coal for each 24 hours, which is equivalent to 100 
carloads, or two train loads. It required 100,000,000 gallons 
of water per 24 hours, or as much water as is used by a city 
having a population of one million people. The central power 
plant with its sixty-eight boilers provided approximately 
60,000 horsepower. It was the largest smokeless powder 
plant in the world, and the last word in powder making. It 
required from twenty to twenty-five thousand men twelve 
months to complete, and the DuPont Company gave its 116 
years of accumulated knowledge to do this enormous construc- 
tion at actual cost—without profit. 

Your answer to a demand for enormous quantities of belt- 
ing and transmission machinery absolutely necessary to op- 
erate a plant of this vastness, to a great extent, made pos- 
sible this heroic accomplishment. 

At the close of the war the company was forced to make 
tremendous reductions in labor and plant equipment, but even 
in the face of this problem, it concluded that the enormous 
consumption of belting and transmission machinery made it 
necessary to investigate the possibility of systematically regu- 
lating the selection and application of its belting. It was re- 
alized that, if some practicable system could be developed 
for eliminating the haphazard selection of belting and trans- 
mission machinery, it would not only benefit the DuPont Com- 
pany, but would also be a great help to industry at large, 
owing to the fact that preliminary investigations in many 
plants had shown that loss, due to the absence of systematic 
methods, was general. It was known by the company that I 
had followed the transmission of power indirectly for a num- 
ber of years, therefore the work of lowering the belting and 
transmission cost of the DuPont Company was assigned to 
the research department of its engineering division, of which 

I am a member. Our studies for belting economies were 
actually started during December, 1918, at the largest chem- 
ical plant of the company, where the consumption and cost of 
transmission commodities were extremely high, due to the 
fumes of corrosive acids and every conceivable condition that 
is disastrous to this class of material. The studies were 
made from a strictly commercial standpoint; that is, with the 
object of ascertaining the most economical type and brand 
of belt for any given condition and load that would transmit 
the maximum power with minimum slippage, maintenance 
and depreciation. First cost was a factor, but was by no 
means the deciding element in the final selection. 

Tests and studies of this character under actual operating 
conditions are frequently unreliable, and at best consistent 
results are difficult to obtain, because such tests are very 
strongly influenced by the opinions and prejudices of main- 
tenance and operators. Therefore, particular pains 
were taken to eliminate the personal equation in this work. 

Before and during the war the belting used by the DuPont 
Company consisted chiefly of leather, stitched canvas, and 
rubber, and as no particular attention had ever been paid to 
belting and transmission appliances, naturally considerable 
latitude was allowed the individual designer in the selection 
of these power necessities. 


forces 


Card records of a few installations were kept at some of 
the plants, but with apparently no tangible results. Card 


records of belting performance are good things, but if they 
are not comparative records of one type over another for 
given conditions, and the 
worthless. 


results put into practice, they are 
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To start the work, a building with severe acid operating 
conditions was selected, and new belting of various types was 
installed from the line shafting to the various pieces of ap- 


paratus. Immediate comparative results were obtainable a- 
the conditions and loads were identical. Wooden signs eight- 
een inches square were placed over each installation for iden- 
tification and recording purposes. 

A special card record was kept of each test, the number of 
the card corresponding to the number on the sign over the op- 
erating belt. A man of exceptional transmission experience 
was assigned to keep the records and make daily inspections 
of all belting undergoing test. 

At one time 150 belts were being tested, the results of 
which were amazing. In some cases the life was increased 
from nine to one hundred and fifty-four days, from thirty to 
sixty days, from four months to nine months, from one year 
to two years, etc., with a similar amazing reduction in main- 
tenance cost, and a corresponding increase in production due 
to fewer shut-downs from the usual power troubles. 

In one building as a result of the knowledge gained by this 
comparative testing, the shutdowns were decreased from 
eighty-three in thirty days to twenty-nine in sixty days. In 
another, where trouble was being experienced as to capacity 
of Jordan grinding engines with a certain brand of belting, 
we were able, due to the knowledge gained, to correct the 
fault and increase the capacity of the machine forty per cent. 

Hundreds of power economics similar to the above spe- 
cific cases occurred during this period of observation and 
testing. As a final result, certain definite knowledge of the 
life and performance of various types and brands of power 
mediums was in our possession, which had been acquired by 
the expenditure of censiderable time, energy and money. 

With this reliable .ata available, we were then in a position 
to reasonably and readily determine the most economical belt 
for any given condition in the entire plant, owing to the fact 
that belts of various types had been tested under each and 
every typical acid, heat, steam, dust and moisture condition 
obtainable. 

Our testing on individual drives scattered over this plant 
had revealed the possibility of lowering generally the follow 
ing factors of transmission costs: 

First—Initial cost of transmission material. 

Second—Repairs, replacements and readjustments. 

Third—Power lost between driving and driven pulleys. 

Fourth—lIdle time of operators necessitated by interruption 
of transmission service. 

Fifth—Production loss due to idleness 
pendent upon transmission service. 

Therefore, with these facts and results before us, it seemed 
advisable to apply this knowledge to each and every one of the 
2,500 belt drives in this plant. To do this it was necessary 
to devise a practicable working method whereby the correct 
type, width and thickness of belt for each drive would be im 
mediately available to the area “belt-supervisor” when re- 
newal was required.” This was accomplished by the follow 
ing method, which has proven itself most practicable and eco- 
nomical under all plant operating conditions. 

Specifications of every drive in the plant were taken, and 
the data studied with regard to conditions, horse power, 
speeds, diameter of pulleys, whether open or crossed, vertical 
or horizontal, clutch or shifter control, and last, but very im- 
portant, the type of fastener, which in itself, when wrongly 
selected, is responsible for 25 per cent of belting breakdowns! 

As the most important factors to the “belt-supervisor” are 
type, width and thickness, length and fastener, these items 
were selected for tabulation, so that when renewals were 
necessary the tabulation would show the correct and most 
suitable belt for the drive in question. The tabulations or 
charts, as we call them, were arranged according to the vari- 
ous areas of the plant, and the areas sub-divided into their 
various buildings, thus enabling each area to have its own 
individual chart. 

The question will naturally arise in your mind: Was the 
expenditure for the general study justified? The actual ex- 
pense for the entire survey at the chemical plant was ap- 
proximately $2,000. The system produced a saving of $7,000 
during the first year of its operation, due to correct type, re- 
duction in sizes and in maintenance costs. 

In view of the actual savings, increased production and 
general betterment of transmission conditions at this plant, 
similar systems of chart standardization have been put into 
operation at all the large plants of the DuPont Company, 
totaling many thousands of drives. 

Owing to the success experienced at the DuPont plants, this 
system has been put in force at two of the largest plants of 
the General Motors Corporation; namely, the Hyatt Roller 
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Bearing Company, at Newark, N. J., and the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company, at Detroit, Mich., the former having 7,500 in- 
dividual belt drives and the latter approximately 20,000. The 
Hyatt schedules have now been in force and strictly followed 
for twenty months, and it has been interesting to note that 
as their production labor costs advanced, their new belting 
consumption decreased, due to the specifications of the chart 
system becoming active. Belting and transmission material 
costs generally fluctuate in direct proportion to production 
labor costs, therefore, the experience at the Hyatt plant 
makes the economy of the system obvious. The results at 
the Cadillac plant are not available as yet, owing to the very 
recent application of the system. 

The original Hyatt charts were similar to those used at 
the DuPont plants, but were found to be impracticable on 
account of the length of belt being specified. In large produc- 
tion shops, rearrangement of machinery is constantly going 
on, therefore it was necessary to continually change the 
length figure on the charts. This difficulty was overcome by 
adopting the schedule system, which divides the various ma- 
chines into classes, specifying the drive, type of belt, width 
and thickness and fastener. The length is omitted so that 
the specification is applicable no matter where the machines 
are moved. As a result of this experience the schedule sys- 
tem was used at Cadillac. It can be readily seen from the 
number of drives at the Hyatt and Cadillac plants that the 
helt drive and transmission installation is still very much in 
the majority, as compared to the direct motor installation, 
therefore, you belting and transmission men need not worry 
very much as yet about the direct connected drive, although 
the motor application is advancing and is a factor to be 
reckoned with. However, the Cadillac plant is a modern 
monument to industry, and being 95 per cent belt and line 
shaft driven by the unit system, speaks for itself. 

This system can be profitably applied to every manufactur- 
ing plant in the country, where the power is transmitted by 
shafting and transmission appurtenances, and where there 
are approximately 100 or more individual belt drives in daily 
operation. We have found that the economies are, in propor- 
tion, just as great in the smaller plants as in the larger. You 
manufacturers have belting and transmission in your own 
plants. Have you ever considered the loss you are standing, 
through the possible inefficient transmission of your mechan- 
ical power? It will pay you to look into it. 

The chart and schedule system is practicable for belting, 
but is not feasible for transmission appurtenances because of 
the continual variation in lay-out design, therefore the Du- 
Pont Company uses another method which absolutely stand- 
ardizes this material for your protection as well as its uwn. 
A complete check of all transmission machinery lay-outs and 
arrangements are made by the transmission engineer before 
they go to the field, and before the material is ordered, be- 
cause there is great economy of power and maintenance in 
having the right bearing, the right clutch, the right gearing, 
the right pulley, the right chain and the right shaft in the 
right place. The average designer or lay-out engineer has 
very little knowledge, if any, as to the correct and economical 
application of these power mediums, therefore, unless a trans- 
Mission specialist has this work in charge, your material is 
generally misapplied. 

This naturally subjects them to abuse and strains which 
shorten their life and service to the consumer and create 
trouble for you, who have had nothing to say as to where 
your material should be used and where it should give 100 
per cent satisfaction. 

There is evidence from what I have shown you that the 
tandardization of these power commodities benefits the con- 
umer, not only from a first cost saving point of view, but 
also from a production standpoint, but how does it protect 
you” I feel safe in making the statement that there is not 
one manufacturer, jobber or dealer before me who has not 
at some time, and possibly many times, been compelled to 
make replacement on belting or transmission machinery be- 
cause the consumer said it would not work; it was no good, 
it runs hot, it vibrates, and many other flattering remarks 
that hurt, particularly when you know in your own heart 
that you are manufacturing or handling the very best article 
of its kind on the market, which, if given a fair chance will 
back up its reputation every time. 

This is particularly so with you manufacturers of pulleys, 
gearing, bearings, clutches and belting, because the reason 
for the supposed failure is so intangible. In nine cases out 
of ten it is absolutely impossible to definitely locate the 
trouble, and you must take the word of the purchasing agent 
or engineer in charge, and make good, or get out. So you 
make good because you cannot afford to get out, as in nearly 
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all cases these supposed failures come from large concerns 
and you must have their business. Of course, there are ex 
ceptions to everything, but I think you will agree that many 
times you have been compelled to hide grinding teeth with a 
smile while you wondered if belting and transmission ma 
chinery would ever take its correct place in engineering prac 
tice, so that the right belt would be specified for the right 
place as to type, width and thickness, and the right bear- 
ing, clutch, pulley, gear, coupling, etc., be specified for the 
right place as to speed, lubrication and: horsepower. 

The DuPont method of standardizing belting by the plant 
charting and scheduling system is positive and conclusive in 
its determinations; therefore, it protects you as manufac 
turers, jobbers and dealers, because it practically and sys 
tematically places the right belt in the right place. It pro 
tects you against the abuse and misapplication of your prod 
uct. It protects you against the accusations of prejudiced 
and inexperienced men that your belt is worthless and in 
efficient, due to slippage, stretch, short life, ete., when in 
reality the trouble is not always the fault of your product, but 
in most cases can be traced to misapplication and impossible 
mechanical and atmospheric conditions. 

The DuPont method of checking and standardizing its 
transmission mediums is also positive and conclusive in its 
determinations, and also protects you transmission machinery 
men because it sees to it that a friction clutch of the correct 
type and size is placed where a friction clutch belongs, a jaw 
clutch where a jaw clutch is needed, a ring oiling rigid pillow 
block where it is best, gear reductions where they are better 
than belts, silent chains where they are more suitable than 
gears, and so on down the line. The knowledge of this pro 
tection creates a sense of security with the manufacturer, 
jobber or dealer, when dealing with concerns using a sys 
tematic method of applying transmission machinery. 

Belting and transmission mediums very seldom fail to per 
form the work required of them if knowledge is applied to 
their application. The average drive operates under unfavor 
able surroundings and, where no knowledge exists as to the 
type for any one particular condition, premature failure is 
generally the result. No one type of belt or transmission me 
dium is a panacea for all evils, therefore many splendid 
transmitters of power are condemned when they have never 
had a chance. There is nothing more detrimental to the eco 
nomical delivery of power than misapplied transmission ma 
chinery. The lack of knowledge here is, in many cases, so 
obvious that the belt blushes and expects an apology from the 
pulleys. 

Standardization of belting and transmission machinery 
places your material where it will do the consumer the most 
good. It removes the application of your material from the 
hands of those who care very little whether you get a square 
deal or not. Where the standardization system is in force, 
every drive or battery of drives, has been individually studied 
and the materials which experience and investigation have 
shown to be the best, have been specified. 

However, there is another side to the misapplication of belt 
ing and transmission machinery, and that is the misguided 
statements and forced influence of salesmen on purchasing 
agents and inexperienced plant men. I have learned a 
great deal from the various belting and transmission con 
cerns because of close contact with their salesmen, and splen 
did fellows most of them are. The majority of these men 
know their business, but there are some who do not, there 
fore these individuals are hurting you with the consumer 
because of the muddled presentation of the transmission sub- 
ject they make on their daily rounds, owing to the fact that 
all they can talk is discount. This is bad business, because 
they are the contact men between your industry and the users 
of your products. Today, the man who is not thoroughly 
familiar with his product and its application is doing you a 
definite injury in calling on the trade, because salesmen of 
transmission commodities are considered, and expected to be, 
in a sense, engineers and not mere drummers or order takers. 

Many consumers of belting and transmission machinery 
have been badly imposed upon, and the time is now ripe for 
the sale of better grades of every medium used in the trans 
mission of power. Sales managers are in a position to, and 
should instruct their sales forces to devote more time and 
energy to the selling of the better grades of products, as a 
majority of consumers, due to research and investigation, 
are now ready to ignore the initial cost of equipment in 
favor of substantial material which will eventually reduce 
the cost by virtue of lowered maintenance and increased 
production—or briefly—quality, not discount. ’ 

In the November issue of Current Opinion, there appeared 




















a short article entitled “The Engineer,” 
ing in part: 

“What the world needs is engineering; what has impeded 
the prograss of the world has been its theorists, metaphy- 
sicians, philosophers, theologians and other speculators and 
hair splitters.” 

And so it has been with belting and transmission appli- 
ances. The real practical and commercial engineering of the 
subject has been smothered by more plausible theories that 
do not coincide with practice than that of any other branch 
of mechanical equipment. The average interested man is 
badly puzzled because the minute he opens a book, when he 
finds one on the subject, he is face to face with mathematical 
problems and discussions, possibly dealing in calculus, and 
there he slips and runs hot instead of the belt or bearing. 

I have shown you what can and has been done by two of 
the leading and largest corporations of the country in plac- 
ing your commodities where they will be of the most benefit 
to both consumer and producer. You men are indirectly 
protected and benefited by every dollar the consumer spends 
on the systematic standardization of his belting and trans- 
mission machinery. With these facts in mind, you will no 
loubt agree that it is both profitable and a pleasure to serve 
concerns Which, by their unselfish research methods, are not 
only placing belting and transmission machinery on the plane 
t should be, but are also protecting the manufacturer, jobber 
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and dealer, because in the last analysis you men are selling 
service and not merely material. I thank you. 

The subject was then open for discussion, and Alvin 
M. Smith, Smith-Courtney Company, Richmond, was 
asked to make a few remarks. He declared that it was 
a very difficult matter to tell how to improve the situa- 
tion in the sale of belting and transmission. He believed 
that the principal thing to do was for the manufacturers 
to simplify their lines so the distributor could reduce 
his stock by carrying only standard sizes. The same 
could be said of all manufacturers of transmission ma- 
chinery. Incidentally he objected to the manufacturer 
loading up the distributor with stock, then coming out 
and selling big customers the cream of the business. He 
thought the manufacturers might standardize by selling 
exclusively through distributors. 

The session closed with remarks by Charles E. Hatha- 
way, Stanley Belting Company, Chicago, on the advisa- 
bility of testing belts to show the particular tension to 
be assigned to the different widths of belt in relation to 
thickness and the speed they were to attain. 


Final Joint Meeting of the Mill Supply Men 


Mason Britton Told of the Buying Structure of Industry 


Stebbins 


The third and last joint session of the three mill supply 
associations was called to order Wednesday afternoon 
by Charles W. Beaver, The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, acting chairman. Mr. Beaver stated that the 
first subject up was “Does National Advertising Benefit 
the Dealer?” He called on Charles H. Stebbins, president 
of the Jefferson-Union Company, to tell his experiences. 
Mr. Stebbins stated his belief that the average distrib- 
utor seldom knew whether there was any difference in 
the cost to him of selling goods which had been nationally 
advertised and goods which had not been so advertised. 
His own experience was that the cost of goods to the 
dealer, nationally advertised, was than the non- 
advertised products. He stated that his company had 
sold articles almost identical, both nationally advertised 
and not so advertised, wherein the cost of selling the 
non-advertised product always had the 


less 


been greatest. 


He positively knew that a certain brand of soup nation- 
ally advertised, cost the producer only one cent for every 


six cans sold, and that an automobile of very wide 
distribution carried an advertising cost to the manufac- 
turer of but fifty cents per hour. Mr. Stebbins stated 
that his experience has been that goods are cheaper when 
they are nationally advertised, because the selling re- 
sistance is so much His conclusion was that the 
cost of goods to the consumer is not increased by national 
advertising. From the foregoing it was deduced that 
the dealer benefited by national advertising, because the 
goods cost no more primarily, and there was a lessening 
of sales It did not pay to sell unadvertised 
goods, because it took too much time to tell the customer 
all about them and convince him that 
something as good as a standard article. 
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Hill Inc., New York, 
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Buying habits of industry, like all habits, are subject to 
analysis. They are not intangible. They can be checked and 
weighed, the same as any other commodity. And once un- 
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derstood, the method of getting at industrial buying power 
is simple and direct. 

In the interest of manufacturers selling to industry, the 
McGraw-Hill Company presents the results of an unusual 
survey of these buying habits. This survey is based upon 
information obtained from industry itself. Thus, through 
the medium of the survey, thoroughly digested, industry 
is given voice and states clearly the factors that determine 
how goods are moved from industry to industry. 

In every sale to industry there are four cardinal principles 
to be followed before the sale is consummated. Each prin- 
ciple represents an essential step in breaking down the bar- 
rier of sales resistance surrounding the industrial buyer. 

These principles are not at all mysterious. As proven they 
are: 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 
selected. 

(4) The strongest possible appeal to these buyers must 
be prepared. 

When these principles are adhered to and applied to the 
specific problems of any manufacturer they automatically re- 
sult in policies which bring high sales efficiency. 

How large is the industrial market as a whole? 

There are certain yardsticks which answer this question 
and which measure industry for us; for example, the per- 
centage of people engaged in gainful occupations: 

Forty-five per cent of all such people are employed by in- 
dustry, 26.4 per cent by agriculture and lesser percentages 
by trade, personal service and miscellaneous divisions. 

Truly, industry is the workshop of the world, a mill that 
never ceases grinding. 

Furthermore 54.5 per cent, or $61,000,000,000 of America’s 
business income is produced by industry. 

And industry spends $35,500,000,000 a year of this income 
for materials, equipment, supplies, power and new plants (not 
including labor) in order that its work may be carried on 
economically and with the most efficient methods. Also, it 
is interesting to note that a substantial amount of this great 
expenditure is for projects charged to capital investment. 

How is industry divided and concentrated so that the 
manufacturer with a definite sales problem can pick out any 
particular section and bring his sales ammunition to bear 
upon his real markets? 

Again the answer is simple for the structure of industry 
as a whole is composed of certain definite divisions, any of 
which may be segregated and intensely cultivated. With 
a proper working knowledge of these divisions the manu- 


The worth while markets must be determined. 
Buying habits of these markets must be analyzed. 
Channels of direct approach to the buyers must be 
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facturer can avoid the wasteful policy of scattering, which 
has been the downfall of many sales campaigns. 

Briefly, industry is composed of two basic groups, “service 
industries” and “manufacturing industries,” and these have 
nine major divisions. 

Service industries contribute four 
and quarries, public utilities, power 
tion. 

Manufacturing 
into five divisions: 

(1) Process industries, which take raw materials and con- 
vert them into finished products: for example, the manu- 
facture of rubber and cotton into automobile tires. 

(2) Mechanical industries, which make products from 

etal; the production of the automobile from steel, aluminum, 
copper and other metals. 

(3) Textile industries such as cotton mills. 

(4) Lumber industries, including saw mills 
making finished products. 

(5) Miscellaneous industries; a few important industries 
as tobacco, but mainly small groups (manufacturers of arti- 
ficial limbs, ete.) which take their production practices from 
the larger established industries. 

Industrial markets for most products follow these group 
classifications rather than the restrictions of a single in- 
dustry. For example, the sale of evaporators is not confined 
to any one industry. The market for this apparatus is the 
“process industries” as a group since evaporation is a process 
common to the operations of most of these industries. 

However, the nine major divisions of the industrial market 
may easily be subdivided to determine the exact number of 
prospects in any single industry where this is desired. 
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plants and new construc- 
industries (350 different 
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LOCATING THE 
For the manufacturer 


PROFITABLE MARKETS 

whose product can be sold to every 
field, industry offers a maximum sales objective of 125,000 
units. This figure, of course, eliminates small operations 
such as “wagon” mines and “backlot” manufacturers. These 
businesses rarely are stable, and are apt to be liabilities 
rather than assets from a sales standpoint. 

The 125,000 units employ over 95 per cent of all the work- 
ers in industry. They produce a corresponding percentage 
of the income. They spend over 95 per cent of the $55,- 
500,000,000, 

The impertance of market determination, which establishes 
for any product the profitable industrial groups among these 
125,000, cannot be over emphasized. 

The manufacturer must select and rate his available mar- 
kets. He then can attack these one by one in order of im- 
portance, building surely until he reaches the limit of his 
plant capacity. 

As an example of the dangers when even a large con- 
ern scatters too widely, there is the case of a leading 
manufacturer of equipment that can be used by every in- 
dustry. This manufacturer adopted sales plans to reach 
out for all possible business, irrespective of the size or 
location of the orders. 

Hix business increased slightly but his profits shrunk 
alarmingly. Later investigation showed that increased sales 
costs had more than eaten up the possible gain. He found 


hat he had lost money on every customer who purchased 
less than $200 a year. He really had but 40,000 profitable 
prospects in the whole country, yet these represented 96 


per cent of the total purchases of his type of equipment. 
In the effort to reach everywhere he had dissipated his 
energies so that he had failed to entrench himself in his 
profitable markets. He had in fact thrown away his actual 
rofits chasing “will-of-the-wisp” business. 

On the other hand, the present successful leaders in 
most lines of industrial equipment have refused to be blinded 


by the scattered border-line business. These leaders have 
determined their profitable markets, and have built a com- 
manding sales and service position in these, one by one, as 


their plant capacity expanded. 


This principle of market selection in fact, is woven into 
the underlying requirements of industrial buying’ itself. 
Industrial buying has been aptly defined as the “move- 


ment of goods from industry to industry,” for each industry 

lependent upon other industries for its materials, sup- 
plies and equipment. Without this constant interchange 
of buying the wheels of industry would stop. 


FLOW SHEET OF DISTRIBUTION AND CONSUMPTION 


is a fundamental difference 
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ustrial consumption. 
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through jobber and dealer channels. The manufacturer’ 
problem here is to transmit his enthusiasm for his product 
through these successive organizations on to the ultimate 
consumer 

The manufacturer of products sold to industry, 
is in direct contact with his customers. Even where the prod 
uct is stocked with supply houses, the manufacturer can go 
direct to his important customers. The real problem of the 


however, 
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manufacturer selling to industry is to show his customer 
where and how to use his equipment. 

The industrial buyer uses machinery and equipment as a 
means to an end. He buys on a basis of performance. The 
buyer and the seller must work together; the one rendering 
a definite service, the other expecting it. The seller must 
understand exactly what the buyer proposes to do with the 
equipment in order to talk “results.” 

The manufacturer who fully cultivates an important field 
is soon regarded as a specialist in the field. He builds on 
the foundation of confidence, and holds his grip in good times 
and bad. 

Summing up then, 
industrial selling are: 

(1) Sufficient scope for sales expansion. 

(2) Concentration of the business into worth 
ing units. 

For these markets we have, as seen, a 
maximum of 125,000 industrial enterprises 
further selection of the classes of 
ers of equipment. 

Over 17,000,000 people are employed by the 125,000 unit 
The great percentage of these 17,000,000 however, are factory 
hands, laborers and clerks. Executives, operating head 
superintendents, engineers, department heads and others in 
whom the manufacturer might be interested represent but 
a small fraction of the total. 

It is this thin but vitally important strata of men in in 
dustry that actually controls the buying. 


the market requirements for profitable 
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As the next step, therefore, we may consider figures such 
as those shown by the chart that follows: 

The small group at the top of the column covers all of 
those who hold in their hands the key to industrial buying. 

Carrying out the basic principles of industrial sales pro 


motion we must determine then by further study of this upper 
group: 

(1) Which particular 
trial equipment? 

(2) What is the most effective 
these men through advertising? 

(3) What is the strongest appeal? 


men control the buying for indu 


channel of approach to 


McGraw-Hill can speak authoritatively upon all these 
questions because of half a century’s service to industry. 
And yet it was felt that the unbiased findings of an inde 


pendent organization was advisable. 
In June, 1923, therefore, Ernst & Ernst, leading industrial 
accountants, were employed to conduct a survey throughout 
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industry, to obtain industry’s answers to these questions. The 
findings of this survey furnish an actual “audit” of indus- 
trial buying habits as voiced by industry itself. 
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The purpose of the above chart is to show the relative per- 
centage of those in industry who are (1) wage earners, (2) 
clerks, and (3) men responsible for administrative, sales and 
production activities. 

The manufacturer’s interest in the first two groups usually 
is negligible; the proposition therefore, is to determine 
which men in the third group actually control buying. Obvi- 
ously, there are many in this last group who do not influ- 
ence purchases of equipment, for example, those in sales 
department 

The unusual phase of this survey is that it is the direct 
expression of industry itself—an expression voiced through 
aun entirely disinterested organization. 

No manufacturer or publisher appeared in the investiga- 
tion. The facts were obtained by Ernst & Ernst from each 
branch of industry by special letters which presented the 


questions in terms of the problems of the industry inter- 
viewed. 
Who are the men that really control the markets for the 


products sold to industry? 
tigated by Ernst & Ernst. 

The president or general manager of the principal manu 
facturing enterprises in the country were requested to list the 
men in their organizations who, (1) initiate the installation 


This was the first subject inves- 


of equipment and (2) specify the type and make. 

The companies which revealed their buying practices to 
Ernst & Ernst speak for over one hundred separate indus- 
tries—they employ an aggregate of more than $7,000,000,000 
capital. 

The facts these companies furnished to Ernst & Ernst 
check two factors that are vital in promoting the sale of 
products to industry. 

(1) Buying power for industrial equipment lies with the 


men responsible for the production activities 
rather than 


of the business 
with the general administrative executives. 


(2) “Initiating” and “specifying” power are in the hands 
of the same individuals. By “initiating” is meant the de- 
cision that new equipment is required. By “specifying” is 


meant the selection of the type and make of equipment. There 
has been discussion at times and some misinformation upon 
this subject. Ernst & Ernst therefore divided their inquiry 
into two parts to bring to manufacturers a definite check 
on this important point. 

Superintendents and works managers are the leading buy- 
ing influence for industrial equipment. (See following 
chart of Ernst & Ernst figures). General managers are 
next; then the chief engineers anc engineering departments. 
The men in these major groups are clearly men with direct 
production responsibilities who are accountable for results 
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that can be secured only through the proper application of 
machinery and equipment. 

The place of the president as the fourth factor is in- 
teresting. Presidents are some times thought to be an im- 
portant buying class for industrial products, whereas they 
usually are general administrative executives taking no part 
in the selection of equipment. Industry showed this fact 
clearly in the survey. 
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The length of the dotted bars represents the relative im- 
portance of different types of men in initiating installations. 

The shaded bars represent their importance in specifying 
the type and make of equipment. In small or moderate-sized 
companies one man may hold full responsibility for purchas 
ing equipment, in large companies the responsibility usually 
is delegated to specialists in different lines. 

The relative importance of the production officials is em- 
phasized strikingly when the bars for the superintendents, 
general managers, engineering departments, master me- 
chanics and chief electricians are placed end to end in com- 
parison with the total length of the bars for general executive 
or purchasing titles. 

Analysis proved that presidents and other officers that did 
report shows that these men take a hand in buying only 
where they personally share the responsibilities for produc- 
tion activities. Theanen who must be sold, then, are those in 
charge of production, engineering and maintenance. 

These men must be sought by responsibilities, not by title. 


CHANNELS OF APPROACH 


Once the manufacturer has determined his profitable mar 
kets and has located the buyers in these markets, he must 
decide how best to extend and back up the work of his sales 
force by influencing these buyers through advertising. 

The question is, what type of medium provides direct con 
tact with the industrial buyer? 

To ascertain this it has been common practice to present 
a long list of names of publications and ask the recipient to 
check the ones he “reads.”’ This type of test was discarded 
by Ernst & Ernst. A man invariably will check a number 
of publications without regard to the purpose for which he 


uses them. Such results may be highly misleading to the 
manufacturer who seeks a direct path to his industrial 
buyers. 


After all, there is no step more essential than the selection 
of the proper medium. If the medium is not the one which 
the buyer says he actually uses in purchasing equipment 
then the force of the entire plan will be scattered to the 
winds like seed sown from an airplane. 

Ernst & Ernst, therefore, deliberately forced the buyer 
to name mediums without assistance or prompting. No pub- 
lications were listed. In each case Ernst & Ernst asked the 
industrial buyer this definite question: 

“In what publication should advertising of equipment | 
published to be most useful to your organization?” 

There was no easy checking. The man in industry who 
answered this question was forced, first, to select from all 
publications those in which be actually used the advertising 
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pages as a guide in selecting equipment; second, to write 
down the names of these publications. 
Industry therefore was compelled to write its own audit 
without any clews which might influence its statements. 
Over 96 per cent specified the use of industrial or busi- 
ness publications as those in which they desired the manu- 
facturer to tell about his equipment. The names of pub- 


















lications were given specifically by the great majority. In 
a few cases, classes of publications were specified. 
2 96% Specified the use of 
. 4 
‘Jndustrial & Business Publications: 
Specified the use of 
DDD. - . oe Industrial and 
- Business Publications 585 
Re os ............. Directories 51 
Mm... poe oss ~-osnn-Mise.G Financial Pub. 29 
EEE: eects General Mediums 16 





The vote charted was obtained by Ernst & Ernst from 609 
leading manufacturing concerns. These concerns are located 
in over one hundred separate industries. Many of the con- 
cerns which reported are of such magnitude that their prac- 
set standards for whole industries. The capital em 
ployed, in fact, by the companies which specified publications 
to Ernst & Ernst approximates $5,000,000,000. 

It is not strange that the industrial buyer almost univers 
ally has reported to Ernst & Ernst that he uses the adver- 


tices 


tising pages of industrial journals, as a buying guide for 
equipment, materials and supplies—that the industrial jour- 
nal is a direct path to the industrial buyer. 

The final question is what type of information can the 
manufacturer furnish most effectively in these advertising 


Three Hell elttended 


The first executive session of the Southern Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association was called to order 
Monday morning, at 10:25 by President James Biggs, 


Secretary-Treasurer Alvin M. Smith acting as secretary 
the convention. 

Biggs stated that 

Was a report by the president. 

Was not worth writing out. 


' 


President the first thing in order 
He stated that his report 
He declared that about all 
1 had to say was that it was not worth while sending 
members to attend district meetings of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. He declared that the 
resolutions committee there constituted an absolute dic- 
tatorship. Then came the report of the 
treasurer as follows: 

Your membership as of April 30th numbered 143. Seven 
ignations have been received during the year, of which one 
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gned outright, one suffered a fire loss and did not re-enter 
, business, three comprised hardware houses, which stated that 
| they had closed out their supply businesses; one was dropped 
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pages? This is the fourth and last of the fundamental prin 
ciples of industrial sales development. 
ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL BUYERS 

Opinions were obtained by Ernst & Ernst from some of 
the most exacting buyers in industry. They selected leading 
units throughout the manufacturing and service industries 
and asked: 

“What information should manufacturers of equipment 
furnish in their advertising to be most helpful to you?” 

The industrial buyer wants performance facts. He wants 
to know what the product will do rather than how it is 
made. He wants to know all possible uses of the product. 
He wants the manufacturer to describe installations, to give 
working data and cost data and to describe new 
from the standpoint of the service they give. 

Here we see the same self interest in industry that is 
the motive force back of so many of mankind’s achieve 
ments. The man whose success depends upon his ability to 
produce a product is interested in a manufacturer's equip 
ment only from one viewpoint—that is whether or not this 
equipment brings increased production efficiency, for in in- 
dustry equipment as stated is only the means to an end 
and it is the “end” in which the industrial buyer is interested. 

This principle applies not only to the advertising or copy 
appeal but to the work of salesmen. It is a basic principle 
that must be woven in the fabric of the entire sales policy. 
Whether it is a question of the development of specialized 
salesmen, the building of a salesman’s data-book, or whether 
it is purely a question of the most effective copy appeal, the 
industrial buyer must be approached from the viewpoint 
of the performance possibilities of the equipment. 

In applying this principle to his own advertising the manu 
facturer will see at once that it emphasizes the importance 
of addressing each industrial group in terms of the business 
problems of that group, i. e., specialized copy. 

For example, if a manufacturer makes conveying machin 
ery his appeal to the coal fields is radically different than his 
appeal to manufacturing industries. The equipment is bought 
by the coal mines on the basis of cost per ton of coal handled. 
The mine manager or superintendent requires 
that shows the performance of the equipment 
light; 
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information 
under thi 
facts about the performance of the same equipment 
in factory operations do not serve the purpose. On the other 
hand coal mine data means little to the factory manage 
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This example clearly shows the necessity of specialized | 

copy which, literally, talks to the industrial buyer in the J 

“code” of his particular work. i 

Before adjourning there occurred a round-up of the i 

é : et : i 

newly elected officers of the three associations, introdui i 

tions, words of appreciation for honors conferred, prom-— | 

ises of hard work in the future, and final farewells. | 
Good-bye until 1925. 
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Resulted im Many Interesting 


for non-payment of dues, 


membership, giving up 


and one covered a branch-house 


upplies and handling only plumbing 


good Five new memberships were secured, leaving a net 
loss of two on the year. 

On the whole, your membership showed satisfaction at the 
amendment made to your constitution and. by-laws at the 
Cincinnati convention, increasing the annual dues to $75 per 
annum, but several made some objection to thi We believe 
the coming year will not show such objection, from the fact 
that this move will put us on a good financial basis, which 
we have not heretofore enjoyed, and will enable us, as ha 
been the case in the past year, to extend our activities in the 
interest of the membership. 

We again refer to the substantial eligible list of house 
not yet in the association, and which, if we could secure 
assistance from the membership, might reasonably be ex 


pected to affiliate with us. It 
members assist in this respect. 

Our questionnaire sent out to the membership April 15th, 
requesting a summary of business conditions, brought replie 
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from every state in our territory; the reports, with few 
exceptions, showing the same conditions, viz.: Busines 
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approximately 25 per cent off as compared with the forepart 
of 192°; collections ranging from fair to bad, mostly fair; 
competition extremely keen, in a good many cases unscien- 
tific and unintelligent, and few hazarding any opinion as to 
future conditions tor the year, except to hope for an improve- 
ment not later than early fall. 

The exceptions to the above show conditions as being satis- 
factory at Montgomery, Little Rock and Helena; parts of 
Florida, north Georgia, part of Louisiana, one spot in South 
Carolina (at Greenville), Nashville, and Texas. These re- 
ports rate from fair to good. 

It would appear from a complete summary of these reports 
that business is off upon an average of 25 per cent; profits 
are non-existent; collections may be classed as fair, and 
future conditions hard to determine. 

We have not submitted in this report a summary of the 
cost of doing business during 1923, for the reason that only 
twenty-four cost distribution sheets were filed with your 
secretary's office. These, representing only about one-sixth 
of our membership, makes it needless to explain to you 
why a summary of the reports was not made up. We have 
these sheets, covering the few firms in the various volume- 
of-business classifications, and can quickly give you the re- 
sults in each class received, if you so desire. 

We have tried to get these reports for a good many years 
past, with less and less success each year. Yet, to us, it seems 
that a scientific knowledge of overhead cost is the most neces- 
sary information needed in any business. It remains for you 
to decide whether you wish to continue this feature of the 
association’s activities. 

We have endeavored, wherever possible, to continue to fos- 
ter good relations between our members in various localities, 
through group meetings and, to some extent, this has been 
successful, though, in others, not so. 

Your president attended a local meeting in Memphis on his 
way to this convention, and no doubt will have something of 
interest to submit in this respect. 

We attended two of the meetings of the South Atlantic 
group during the year, both of which were splendidly 
attended, and the spirit of good fellowship and business amity 
was exhibited thoroughly at both of these conferences. We 
are at a loss to understand why other localities in our terri- 
tory fail to appreciate the benefits of such local meetings. 
The personal contact alone is worth the expense of attending. 

We have been able, on the whole, to maintain our cordial 
relations with the manufacturers. Thirty complaints were 
filed with us during the year; of which seventeen were satis- 
factorily adjusted, and thirteen not adjusted, or adjusted only 
In part. 

In taking up matters between our members and manufac- 
turers, we sometimes encounter considerable stubbornness and 
unreasonableness on the part of both the manufacturer and 


our member. We find that we can best settle these com- 
plaints when both sides are willing to meet each other in a 
spirit of fairness and justice to all concerned. We ask our 


members to bear this in mind when we are adjusting com- 
plaints for them, and we hope that our manufacturing friends 
will exhibit the same spirit. A good many of these adjust- 
ments with manufacturers show the great advantage of the 
association’s assistance in settling them. Yet, it is only 
occasionally that a member of our association will give us 
credit for the organized effort bringing about the satisfac- 
tory result, and naturally it is a source of great encourage- 
ment to us when we do receive letters from our members to 
the effect that the association’s efforts are appreciated. 

Some of these adjustments are of interest as showing that, 
in most instances, the reputable manufacturers are desirous 
of co-operating with us upon a basis of fairness and justice 
in our mutual relations. 

We again condemn the practice of some manufacturers who 
persistently appear to feel that, when they desire to do so, 
the rights of the jobbing distributor may be forgotten. 
Within the past year we have had a number of cases where 
manufacturers deliberately have entered the jobber’s field, 
where the jobber was stocking his goods in large quantities, 
and taken business from the jobber, either at the jobber’s 
extreme price, or at a price so close to the jobber’s price, 
that no reputable or sane jobbing firm would consider hand- 
ling the business at the price. We must continue to urge 
upon such manufacturers that their attitude is unfair and 
unjust, and not based upon good business practice. Particu- 
larly unfortunate is the attempt of those manufacturers who 
succeed in having the jobber put in a large stock of their 
regular warehouse material, and who manufacture some 
classes of goods that are not expected to be carried in stock, 
go direct to the jobber’s field, even though the jobber fre- 





quently has worked up the inquiry, and sell direct at the 
jobber’s price, or lower. We have such a case under inves- 
tigation at this time. It is utterly unfair and should not be 
countenanced by a reputable manufacturer. 

Our exchange and odd-stock list has been, as usual, a heavy 
one through the year, and has resulted in the sale between 
our members of much material of an overstock and odd-stock 
nature. This is a very valuable adjunct to our service. 

Our trade information bureau has also been very active. 
Forty-eight requests for various kinds of information have 
been received and the information has been promptly given. 

We have as far as practicable co-operated with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of America, of which 
we are members, and particularly through the Fabricated 
Production Department in standardization programs; also 
through them, with the Department of Commerce on the 
same work. 

We have not been very successful in securing action upon 
the part of our membership covering referendums submitted 
to its members by the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
In the case of referendum No. 43 on transportation, just 
concluded by the chamber, we were unable to get sufficient 
responses to present what might be called a satisfactory 
vote on the question upon the part of our members. Of the 
reports received, about two-thirds favored the chamber’s 
referendum entirely, and the other third in part only and 
with certain suggestions. Of course, we did not file our 
vote, because the required number, under the chamber’s con- 
stitution, was not received. 

Your secretary, upon the authority of your executive com- 
mittee, attended the Eastern district meeting of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, in Philadelphia in January, 
and your president attended the South Central divisional 
meeting in New Orleans shortly thereafter. Your secretary’s 
thought is, that while this district meeting (which was largely 
attended and resulted in a close bond of personal contact 
between business men represented in the national chambe1 
through their various organizations), was hardly represen- 
tative of the business thought of the district meeting, and 
to my mind the meeting which I attended was not satisfac- 
tory, in that it was not deliberative, all matters having to 
go back to the chamber. Resolutions presented were not thor- 
oughly digested by the delegates attending and did not receive 
sufficient consideration after being passed upon by the resolu- 
tions committee and, even after action by the resolutions 
committee and approval by the delegates attending, they had 
to go to the chamber’s directors for action prior to the fall 
meeting. It further appeared to me that the resolutions 
committee was more or less an oligarchy. 

We offered to the chamber, following our attendance at 
these district meetings, a resolution providing that at these 
district meetings a sufficient number of printed or multi- 
graphed copies of resolutions to be considered be furnished 
to each delegate at the beginning of the sessions, and that 
no resolutions involVing the general policy of the chambe: 
should be considered by the resolutions committee unless such 
duplicates had been furnished to the delegates. 

This resolution was forwarded to the chamber, and we 
were advised that our resolution was not included in the 
questions for consideration at the recent meeting held in this 
city, for the reason that it was held to be a matter of pro- 
cedure only; but that in preparation of the rules for the 
meeting, our proposal would be given careful consideration 
It is too soon for us to have heard from the national cham- 
ber in this matter. Nevertheless, we are of the opinion that 
we should continue our membership in the chamber and work 
with them wherever possible, particularly in standardization 
and simplification affairs, and national questions in which 
the national chamber is recognized as the representative of 
business. 

We have in our files considerable legal information of 
various kinds, received through the Chamber of Commerce, 
the American Association of Trade Executives, and othe) 
sources, covering rulings of the Federal Trade Commission, 
the courts, ete., which is for your information at any time 
you are disposed to seek any information through your asso 
ciation relative to legal phases of our business. 

The standardization of commodities and price lists is now 
an extremely live issue in our industry. We are at present 
suffering keenly from the tremendous volume of changes in 
list prices that have become effective since the close of the 
world war, and which have utterly destroyed expensive cata- 
logs of our members that were issued during the war period 
and immediately thereafter. Only those jobbers whose cata- 

logs are of recent issue can truly consider them as up to date 
in this respect. This is to the same extent true relative to 
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the showing of many articles in our catalogs. We have been 
co-operating for a number of years with the American Society 
ot Mechanical Engineers in standardization work and, of more 
ecent years, also with the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. At this time standardization of bolts and nuts is 
being considered and the sizes and styles of hack-saw blades. 
There is to be a meeting on the 27th of this month in Wash- 
ngton, at which we will be represented in connection with 
matters. 

You are also aware of the standardization projects that 

ive been acted upon in the past and covering certain com- 
modities in our industry. We will continue this work as long 

it may seem necessary. 

We must, in this work, urge upon the manufacturers in 
industry the necessity for quickly deciding to standardize 
their list prices. We believe that this is of equal importance 
th the standardization and simplification of ther products. 
It ix impossible to estimate the loss and consequent increase 
n overhead, particularly to the jobber, in considering this 
constant changing of list prices. We hope that our manu- 
facturing friends appreciate the importance of this subject. 

We have succeeded in obtaining several extensions of 2 per 
cent ten-day cash discount terms, and shall continue to urge 
t <tandard practice, with the provision that it may not be 
vranted except where the purchaser lives strictly up to the 
terms. We should observe the same practice in dealing with 
our own customers. 

The grim reaper has entered our midst again and death 
ius claimed former President I. Fenwick Young, of the 
Young & Vann Supply Company, of Birmingham, and Mr. 
Charles W. Orr, of the Waco branch of the San Antonio 
Machine & Supply Company. The death of Mr. Young hav- 
ing occurred just a few days prior to the meeting of your 
Executive Committee in Atlanta last November, a resolution 
of sympathy was prepared by them at that time and for- 
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the manufacturers towards a successful conclusion of this 


work. The joint arbitration committee at its session Satur 
day evening, May 17, in this city, heartily indorsed this 
program. 

Your committee reaflirms its belief in par collection of 
checks and urges your support of this plan and co-operation 
with the National Association of Credit Men towards bring- 
ing about its conclusion. 

Some manufacturers have complained that some jobbers 
are requesting payment for page displays in new catalogs. 
Your committee takes the position that this is a matter 
between the manufacturer and the jobber—that if a manu 
facturer considers it good business to do this, he is within 
his rights if he does; that if he does not consider it good 
business, he is equally within his rights in declining to do so. 
We find that there are jobbers and manufacturers taking 
both sides of this question. So it may justly be considered 
a matter between the two parties at issue. 

We recommend that a standard code of ethics for our asso 
ciation be submitted for adoption. 

We considered the question of Pittsburgh basing plan dur- 
ing the past year, submitting you a questionnaire on August 


29th last, which resulted in a four-to-three vote in your 
executive committee in favor of the Pittsburgh plan. In 
view of the closeness of the vote, your committee recom- 


mended that in the event of our association appearing before 
the Federal Trade Commission at future hearings on thi 
subject, that your secretary be instructed to file with the 
commission the division in our membership and board of 
directors on this subject. Upon taking this matter up late: 
With the commission, your secretary was advised that no 
further hearings would be held on the subject—all evidence 
being in, but stated that our brief in the matter would be 
filed. 

Your committee condemns strongly partial jobbing: distri- 


arded to his business associates and members of his family. bution plans, which it regrets to say some manufacturer: 
We believe that you will wish to have your resolutions com- appear to be favoring. The manufacturer requesting you to 
mittee prepare suitable resolutions covering the deaths of stock and distribute his goods should be either all for the 
both of these valued members, so that they may be forwarded jobber distribution plan, or not at all; for no man can serve 
to their business associates and members of their families, two masters. 
overing the expression of sympathy from our entire mem- It having developed, following our adoption at the Cincin 
bership. nati convention of a standard size catalog page of seven and 
We have purposely made this report as brief as possible, one-half by ten and five-eighths inches, that upon a furthe: 
believing that it meets with your approval to do so. survey of the matter (made through the Bureau of Standards 
We express our humble and sincere thanks to President of the United States Government as to sizes of paper in uni- 
James Biggs for his sympathy and cordial co-operation. We versal use), that a considerable waste would be eliminated 
have had no former president with whom it has been a_ through the adoption, as an alternate for the above size, of 
greater pleasure to work. He has not failed us on any occa- a size seven and three-fourths by ten and five-eighths inche 
<ion wherein he has been called, and your thanks are due him. This suggested change seeming reasonable, and other associa 
To the other officers, executive committee and chairmen tions having decided to adopt this size, we recommend your 
and to the membership at large, we express our sincere concurrence in this change. 
thanks for their continued aid, co-operation and sympathy in We have expressed our strong disapproval of the monopo- 
the work, listie Workman’s Compensation Act for the District of Colum 
We believe that you have a valuable organization, which bia, introduced in congress by Fitzgerald of Ohio, and 
value may not be measured in dollars and cents, but without Senator Jones of Washington. We do not believe that the 
hich you could not possibly handle a great many matters of | government should go into business in competition with 
particular interest to your industry, nor could you receive — private industry. — ; 
much valuable information as individuals that you can obtain Secretary Smith then read a resolution proposed by 
through your compact organization. the executive committee, opposing the passage of the 
If ‘te sr gg Pecan hal greeny eg gr for so-called Barkley bill now pending in Congress, which 
membership in the association those firms stl remaining . ' _— . 
i : san : yroposed to abolish the Railroad Labor Board, and sub- 
ay from us and bringing back into the fold some who have I ? I a ee t . { boar ind 
een fit to retire because of their seeming to value member-  Stitute in its place a board composed of union railroad 
hip from a standpoint of dollars and cents, we can do much ~ workers and railroad officials, barring the public from 
greater work. ; participation. The resolution was adopted, and Secre- 
We have sgt anger tet rate hg = egy post tary Smith requested that they wire the United States 
ations, not only in allied industry, but in others, and we = ¢, -¢ 2 : : 
_ . : ° . . ‘ oy rece a) "eSe » as yr : 
h to express in this report our thanks and interest in this h imber ol vommerct to represent them in Washington 
co-operation. and in addition members were requested to telegraph to 
The chairman then called for the report of the execu- their congressmen and senators to vote against this bill. 
tive committee, which was read by Secretary Smith as The question of loose leaf sheets being sent out by 
follows: manufacturers to the jobbers for use in their salesmen’s 
Your executive committee reports as follows: The report books, was then taken up. H. McKinnon, Cameron & 
of your secretary-treasurer’s office shows the financial affairs Barkley Company, stated that he believed that there 
of your association to be in better shape than for several should be adopted a standard size loose leaf price book, 
years past, and for poe first time since ogg ( Page con- and that unpunched sheets should be sent out, so that 
nti as i air balance to its credit, anc 1erefore we ; , : ; ; 2 
ention has a fair balance to its c } the distributors would not be at the mercy of any partic- 
feel that your action in increasing the annual dues from ; : : 
$50 to $75 has justified itself in providing this balance, as ular binder manufacturer. He stated that the loose leat 
ell as enabling your association to continue its former sheets were necessary because manufacturers were 
activities and to enlarge upon them. changing their lists so frequently that it was, under pres- 
—— a ae ig Mong ge feasibility of ent conditions, impossible to keep either executives or 
mplifying < standardizing the products sold in our in- 
lifying and standardizing es ; salesmen up to date on prices. 
lu-try, as well as the list prices covering same, and urges ; ; 
omplete co-operation on the part of our membership and In talking about the standard size for catalogs, there 
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seemed to be considerable diversity of opinion, as to 
whether the proper size was 712x10°., or 734x10°,. An 
objection was made to the latter size by several distrib- 
utors, who stated their new catalogs were 712x10°., and 
that they could not find out from manufacturers that 
there was either a saving or a loss between the two sizes, 
but that it was merely a question of a quarter inch more 
margin if you took the larger size. The matter was 
closed by the appointment of a committee to confer with 
representatives of catalog makers and report back to the 
association at the meeting the day following. 

Secretary Smith then stated that many members had 
requested that the question of service charges that vari- 
ous manufacturers were making on certain kinds and 
classes of shipments, be taken up. This service charge 
was for filling orders for broken packages and small 
lots. It was stated by one distributor that the customer 
ordered two pounds each of rivets in six sizes, none of 
them standard stock sizes. The total invoice value was 
less than $1, and the manufacturer’s service charge was 
$6. The customer refused to pay, and the distributor 
decided to absorb it to keep the good will of a large 
customer. J. H. McKinnon stated that he did not believe 
that a manufacturer should be asked to fill such a small 
order, and that it was a good tip to all distributors to 
put a service charge on stuff that could not be filled out 
of stock. Many other cases were cited, where the factory 
had made service charges that seemed unreasonable, but 
the only conclusion that could be reached was that the 
distributor on receiving an order that demanded special 
service, should advise the customer that there would be 
a service charge, and he could either withdraw the order 
or instruct the distributor to proceed with it. On motion 
the entire subject was referred to the arbitration com- 
mittee. 

The chair then named a resolution committee, consist- 
ing of George Winship, chairman; J. B. Rice and L. D. 
Bailey, and a nominating committee consisting of J. G. 
Belding, chairman; J. H. McKinnon and George H. Man- 
ning. Before closing there was a general discussion of 
the value of distributors having definite knowledge of 
their cost of doing business, and members were urged to 
immediately start machinery that would result in dis- 
tributors having accounts of their costs. It was the 
consensus of opinion that in no other way would it be 
possible to convince a manufacturer that the differential 
allowed was too low. The session then adjourned. 


SECOND EXECUTIVE SESSION SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
President James Biggs called the Southern Associa- 
tion to order for its second executive session, Tuesday 
morning, May 20th. The first subject for discussion was 
“Should Jobbers’ Salesmen Take Part in Annual Con- 
ventions?” Several distributors spoke in the affirmative, 
stating that at least one of their salesmen was in attend- 
Others stated that they could not see much advan- 
tage in the plan except in salesmen were 
for executive positions. Several stated 
salesmen to attend conventions in their own 
territory, where particular industries were represented. 
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The second topic was “How Should Mill Supply Dis- 
tributors Advertise?” 

Secretary Smith said his firm had tried both trade 
and local papers, but could not determine whether or 
not it paid. He declared their direct-by-mail advertising 
had proved an utter failure. George Winship, Fulton 
Supply Co., was confident his company’s house organ 


constituted a profitable advertising investment. Chair- 


man Biggs declared his firm made direct-by-mail adver- 
tising pay, as did T. F. 


Bailey, Banks Supply Company. 









R. D. Williams, Cox & Sons Machinery Co., reported 
good results from both direct mail and local paper adver- 
tising. All were against advertising in folders, pro- 
grams and_ special publications fostered by local 
associations, trade unions, etc., although several admitted 
they fell for Christmas presents to go where they might 
do the most good. All were for cutting out the practice 
as fast as possible. 

Then came the question: “What Benefits, If Any, Has 
the Distributor Experienced from the Establishment of 
Manufacturers’ Branches in His Territory?” The con- 
sensus of opinion was that it depended whether or not 
the branch was established to care for the distributor 
or to work the consumer for his business direct. Most 
of them were declared to be in the latter class. Branches 
usually travel salesmen, and continually cut into the 
business of the local distributor. 

Then came the report of the committee named to 
secure from catalog manufacturers suggestions as to 
whether size 712 x 10°, or size 734 x 105% was the better 
page size. Mr. Winship stated it was agreed the latter 
was preferable. There was no disadvantage in it. The 
latter would then conform to the size suggested by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover. The page size would 
be the same, the cost of paper the same, but the only 
benefit would be a quarter of an inch margin greater 
one way. The meeting went on record as favoring the 
larger size, and adjourned. 

FINAL EXECUTIVE SESSION*—SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 

The final of the Southern association was 
held on Wednesday morning, the business including a 
discussion otf credits and other pertinent subjects, the 
election of officers and a resolution to take a referendum 
on the proposal to change the name of the association io 
the Southern Supply and Machinery Distributors’ 
Association. 


session 


In the discussion on credits, several members stated 
that they found their local associations of credit men to 
very valuable to them in determining the proper 
credit standing of customers. The general impression 
is that from 10 to 15 per cent of all accounts on the 
books of distributors are always past due, and that the 
average from unpaid accounts is about one per 
cent. President Biggs in a clarifying analysis stated 
that credit should be based upon four qualifications: 
moral, intellectual, physical and financial. 


be 


loss 


The members interchanged views on the subject ot 
interest charges on past due accounts. This interchange 
showed that nearly all members of the association charge 
interest on accounts which remain on the books for 60 
days or longer. Only a few charge interest on the 31st 
day of the account. It further developed that between 
50 to 75 per cent of this interest was collected. Evers 
member of the was urged to follow this 
system of charging interest on overdue accounts. 


association 


An interesting discussion on the subject of the prac- 
tice of some manufacturers in the matter of providing 
bills of lading followed. President Biggs explained a 
policy which his company has adopted. This includes 
a demand that the original bill of lading be sent as 
evidence of shipment, the company refusing to accept 4 
memorandum bill of lading. Upon the of the 
original bill of lading, the company discounts its bills. 

The association then passed a resolution to take a 
referendum vote on the subject of changing the name 
of the association. 

The secretary then read invitations from various 
cities desiring to be hosts to next year’s convention. 
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This decision, however, left to the executive 
committee. 

The nominating committee then presented its reports, 
and the following officers were unanimously elected: 
President, J. L. Pitts, Brown-Roberts Hardware & Sup- 
ply Co., Ltd., Alexandria, La.; first vice-president, 
George Winship, Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; second 
vice-president, L. J. Larzelere, Farquhar Machinery Co., 


Jacksonville; executive committee, James Biggs, Hard- 


was 
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National Association’s Executive Meetings 


Members Vote in Favor of Questionnaire on Proposal to Change the 
Name of the Association, Substituting “Distributors” for “Dealers” 


The first executive session of the National Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association opened on Tues- 
day morning at 10:15 o’clock with President William J. 
Radcliffe in the chair. In his Mr. Radcliffe 
urged the members to support in every way possible 
the work being done by Secretary of Commerce Her- 
bert Hoover in eliminating unnecessary styles and varie- 
ties of manufactured products, and suggested that the 
name “distributor” be substituted for the name “dealer” 
in referring to the character of the mill supply business. 
President Radcliffe’s address follows: 


address, 


This time last year orders for supplies were plentiful, and 
price tendency was advancing. Some manufacturers claim 
heavy bookings, but I feel future prospects are not so bright. 
My observation is that prospects are being sacrificed in many 
cases to keep up volume. This applies to manufacturers and 
distributors. 

Production is active from three sources, building and con- 
struction, railroads, automobile manufacturers. Building and 
construction should be maintained at satisfactory levels for 
some time to come, even though the building shortage is being 
gradually made up. 

Railroads, if it is possible for them to be assured of a 
fair return, will make purchases of large proportion. 

The third factor is the automobile situation. Judging from 
the information which I have, the demand for automobiles 
<0 far this spring has not been in keeping with production. 
I imagine the thought among all manufacturers and dealers 
in automobiles is how many new purchasers of cars will 
materialize early this summer. It seems to me there is a 
possibility of capacity now being more than current require- 
ments. 

We cannot expect these industries to continue their buying 
and expanding indefinitely, so we must all realize that other 
industries must be developed to take their places. Changes 
in manufacturing and distribution will take place to a greater 
extent in the future than in the past. 

There is an increasing demand on the part of our customers 
for what is called “service,” which word has been and is still 
being greatly abused. The supply distributor is by all fair 

tandards rendering service when orders are given prompt 
ttention and shipped expeditiously in a complete and 
iccurate manner. During the last three or four years there 
has been a tendency to stretch the word “service” to make 

cover many unnecessary, wasteful and extravagant prac- 
tices, P 

Buyers desiring to keep low inventories as a matter of 

nciple, have carried this to an extreme, and as a result 
ve called upon the distributors of supplies to render not 
only their usual prompt service, but extraordinary service, 
uch as the delivery by truck, on short notice, of small items 
of little value, and to great distances. 

This matter is one that should have the careful considera- 

in and attention of this convention, and if there is any way 
in which some of the extravagant practices which have crept 
into our business can be eliminated or minimized, it is one of 
the duties of your association to discover them. 

The office of the association has conducted an investigation 
nto the question of overhead expense and turnover, and I am 
certain you will find the report presented to this convention 
an extremely enlightening one. The present high overhead 
not only caused by the increase in the cost of living, neces- 








wicke-Etter Co., Sherman, Texas; R. P. Lockett, A. M. 
Lockett & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; W. E. Gilkeson, Blue- 
field Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; J. B. Rice, Hyman 
Supply Co., Wilmington, N. C. As usual Alvin M. 
Smith was elected secretary-treasurer, the incoming 
president showering Mr. Smith with praise, and the 
members applauding. A rising vote of appreciation was 
extended to James Biggs, the retiring president, and the 
convention then adjourned. 


sitating higher salaries and wages, but by higher rentals, 
higher freights and immeasurably higher taxes compared 
with a decade ago. These factors, coupled with the extrava- 
gant service demanded by our customers, place the overhead 
on a basis which makes it exceedingly difficult to conduct 
business on a profitable basis. 

In a situation of this character, there are two remedies: 
First, to conduct business in a manner which will cover the 
overhead and leave a proper remuneration for service ren- 
dered; second, to reduce expenses. 

Most of our members have been endeavoring to apply both 
remedies, and I trust that as a result of the deliberations of 
this convention, we will all go back to our businesses with 
new ideas as to how we can conduct the distribution of sup- 
plies along efficient, economical and profitable lines. 

The work being done by Secretary Hoover and his rejuve 
nated Department of Commerce is assisting manufacturers 
in the elimination of unnecessary sizes, styles and varieties 
is one deserving earnest attention. Some groups of manu- 
facturers have already undertaken the simplification of their 
lines and we trust as a result of this convention others will 
undertake this work. 

At this time I wish to urge upon our members the great 
importance of this work and the fact that they cannot urge 
too strongly upon our manufacturers the necessity for the 


cutting down of the exceedingly wide variety of sizes which 
we are all forced to carry. 

The benefits of such action by the manufacturers are so 
numerous and so extensive that it is scarcely necessary to 


mention them, but there is no one thing which could be done 
by the manufacturers that would do more to lessen overhead 
expense and to increase turnover than the elimination of 
unnecessary sizes. 

Your president has one suggestion which may appear to 
some as being of no great importance, but I believe it would 
be worth while to spend a few moments of this convention 
discussing the advisability of discouraging the use of the 
term, “dealer,” and substituting the term, “distributor,” 
which, to me, more aptly describes the character of our busi- 
ness than does “dealer.” We are not traders buying’ advan 
tageously to sell out at a favorable turn in the market, but 
distributors performing a useful, necessary, economical 


ery 
ice for the manufacturers and for our customers. 

I presume most of you have read Secretary Mellon's new 
book on “Taxation the People’s Business.” | am so con 
vinced that his views and those of President Coolidge arc 
ound, that I regret very much the departure from them by 


congres The provisions of the bill relative to corporation 
are particularly interesting in the bearings they have 
general business. I am afraid that they will not be 
lating, although I hope the conditions are 
keep them from being overly depressing. 
Advisory Secretary-Treasurer T. James Fernley then 
presented his report, in which he covered the accomplish 
ments of the association during the past year, and ex 


on 
timu 
trong enough to 


plained the results of the inquiry on overhead expense 
figures. His report follows: 


We wish to present to you at this, our nineteenth annual 
convention, a report of the activities of the office of the asso 
ciation during the past twelve months. 

It has been our constant endeavor to keep in close touch 
with our members and to render constructive assistance in 
the consideration of the problems arising from time to time. 





































































































































Under the direction of your president and executive com- 
mittee, we have been working along those lines which have 
had for their purpose the conducting of the distribution of 
supplies and machine tools along progressive and economical 
basis. 

At our last convention you were advised regarding the 
action of the officers and executive committee in authorizing 
the association to join with others in the employment ot 
counsel and to file a brief, as a friend of the court, in the 
case of the Federal Trade Commission vs. The Mennen 
Company. 

On March 7, 1923, the decision of the United States Circurt 
Court of Appeals was rendered favoring our side of the case 
in an extremely gratifying decision which has been placed in 
your hands. 

The theory has been held by many sellers that the prin- 
cipal test of whether or not a buyer is entitled to extreme 
prices Was merely the matter of quantity. It has, however, 
always been contended by our association that the distributor 
who carried stocks of merchandise constantly available and 
whose salesmen promoted the sale of the goods were entitled 
to consideration because of this valuable service to the manu- 
facturers, who desired their goods to be available to the 
consumers. 

The decision of the United States Court of Appeals in the 
Mennen case was appealed by the Federal Trade Commission 
to the United States Supreme Court, and the action of the 
supreme court in sustaining the decision of the court of ap- 
peals Was very gratifying. 

Those of our members who are using the service of the 
association in the collection of past due accounts report ex- 
cellent results, and we wish to again urge those members 
vho do not avail themselves of this service to do so. 

Just as you are about to place an account in the hands 
of an attorney for collection, send a statement of it to the 
office and if in ten or fifteen days we cannot induce the 
debtor to make payment, then you can proceed to collect 
through an attorney. From 75 to 80 per cent of the accounts 
veferred to the association are paid, and thus all the expense 
and delay of collecting through an attorney is eliminated. 

Investigation by the association indicates that taking the 
country as a whole, over 3 per cent of the goods shipped by 
our members are returned. Of course, the customers of our 
members are not entirely responsible, as often there is good 
reason for returns, owing to mistakes made in filling orders, 
substitutions, etc. Then again, there is an apparent willing- 
ness on the part of some salesmen to advise customers to 
return merchandise which has been shipped as ordered. 

This subject is one which should receive the careful and 
constant attention of our members, particularly, as it greatly 
increases the cost of distribution and breeds a disrespect for 
contractual obligations which is not at all helpful to the 
proper conduct of trade. 

The Department of Commerce, through its division of 
simplified practice, has taken up the work of the conservation 
division of the War Industries Board in endeavoring to effect 
economies in manufacturing and distribution through the 
elimination of needless items in various lines. Definite action 

as already been taken in approving elimination schedules of 
files and forged tools, and a number of other lines are under 
consideration. 

Some of our members charge and collect interest on past 
due accounts, and many report receiving a considerable reve- 
nue from this source. We wish to recommend this practice 
to those members who are not giving it attention. 

lburing the past few years, some manufacturers have dis- 
continued freight allowances and instead of equalizing freight 

vith their competitors, are now selling f. o. b. factory. This 
matter is one which should have the constant attention of 
our members, and we suggest that in conference with manu- 
facturers you request the reinstatement of freight allow- 
thus placing distributors in all parts of the country 
on a more favorable basis and relieving the trade of this 
extra expense adopted during the era of high prices and for 
vhich the necessity no longer exists. 

luring the past year, a number of manufacturers who had 
not previously allowed a cash discount of 2 per cent have 
done so and we wish to again urge our members to con- 
tinually request this premium where it is not being granted. 
Our members should in all cases respect the manufacturers’ 
terms of sale and conditions of the allowance for cash pay- 
ment. 

The decisions of the Federal courts during the past year 
fiave not presented anything new toward permitting manu- 
facturers to control the prices at which their products are 
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to be resold. However, in several important cases, the long 
established privilege of the buyer to purchase or to refrain 
from purchasing and of the seller to sell or refuse to sel! 
has been reiterated. 

The individual merchant has the right to refuse to buy 
of a manufacturer and the manufacturer has the right to 
refuse to sell any individual, but a group cannot combine 
to boycott a manufacturer because of some displeasing action 
or policy, and neither can a group of manufacturers boycott 
a particular distributor. 

During the past year, we have been corresponding wit! 
our members and also with individual manufacturers wit! 
reference to the subject of low lists with small discounts. 

One of our members, in discussing this subject, said: ““Thi- 
is one of the principal reasons for the lack of net profit 
Which so many supply dealers are reporting.” 

At this time we wish to urge our members in talks wit! 
manufacturers who now have a low list and small discount, 
that they draw this matter to their attention suggesting « 
change. 

We will present to you at this convention a compilatio: 
giving the detailed overhead expense figures of fifty of our 
members covering the year 1923. This indicates that the 
average overhead expense last year was 19.76 as compared 
with 21.65 for the year 1922. 

This decrease of 1.89 per cent is gratifying, and we are 
sure all our members would be interested in hearing a dis 
cussion at this convention as to whether this decrease repre- 
sents an increase in volume during the year 1923, or whether 
it has been effected through actual savings in the expens« 
account. 

In addition to the detailed information we have collectei| 
heretofore, you will find in the overhead expense report i 
supplementary chart giving considerable information and 
data as to the methods used in compensating salesmen, in 
the percentage of goods shipped in various ways and the 
uverage value of orders. 

If this convention approves of the form in which this in- 
formation has been gathered, there are doubtless many othe: 
features which can be made the subject of investigation an 
report to the advantage of all who are particularly intereste: 
in handling their businesses more efficiently and more eco 
nomically. 

At our last convention, the association went on record as 
adopting a standard size for catalog pages seven and one-half 
by ten and five-eighths inches, this action being in conformity 
with the standard size adopted by the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents. 

During the past year, we have issued from time to time 
bulletins giving items of surplus held by members. The first 
clearing house bulletins issued were in the form of a printed 
pamphlet, and while the response was excellent and numerous 
overstocks were sold_by members to members, the suggestion 
Was made and approved by your officers that it would be 
much more convenient to have the clearing house bulletins 
sent to our members on punched paper which would fit stand- 
ard eight and one-half by eleven, three post binders, thus 
enabling our members to send separate sheets of the bulletin 
to various departments of their establishments which might 
be interested. We trust our members will continue to avail 
themselves of this service of the association. 

We have been kept in close touch with the efforts of the 
commercial traveling public to secure a reduction in pas- 
senger rates on the basis of a strip book at a flat percentage 
reduction. 

Under the direction of Secretary Hoover, the Department 
of Commerce has been reorganized, and during the past year 
it has been our effort to closely co-operate with the variou 
divisions. The work being done under Secretary Hoover's 
direction is of a real practical character, and is being per- 
formed by men of actual business experience, whose sole 
purpose is to make the department of value. 

Your secretary’s office appreciates very highly the constant, 
active co-operation of the officers, executive committee anid 
members, and we feel the association is to be complimented 
upon having developed a spirit of co-operation which causes 
the members to be willing to contribute, each his share to 
ward the advancement of the common cause. We wish ¢ 
express special thanks to President Radcliffe, who has dili- 
gently directed the work of the organization. 

The following nominating committee was appointed: 
Chairman, W. L. Rodgers, Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh; C. C. Coventry, Cleveland Tool & Supply Co.. 
Cleveland; L. A. Clark, Samuel Harris & Co., Chicago: 
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C, C. English, English Brothers Machinery Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; J- H. R. Neal, Root, Neal & Co., Buffalo. 

The following resolutions committee was appointed: 
Chairman, W. M. Pattison, W. M. Pattison Supply Co., 
Cleveland; Charles E. Allinger, The Charles A. Strelinger 
Co., Detroit; George Puchta, Queen City Supply Co., Cin- 
cinnati; W. D. Taylor, George Worthington Co., Cleve- 
land; F: W. Swanson, Globe Machinery & Supply Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

P. J. Thompson, The Stambaugh-Thompson  Go., 
Youngstown, Ohio, was scheduled to lead a discussion 
on “The Importance of Turnover and Methods of Secur- 
ing It,” but Mr. Thompson had been called to Seattle sud- 
denly because of the death of a brother, and was unable 
to be present at the convention. 

B. H. Ackles, The T. B. Rayl Co., Detroit, read the 
follawing paper on “What Steps Can We Take Individual- 
iv or Collectively to Place the Supply Business on a Prot- 
itable Basis?” 

Individually, if you will pay more attention to your own 
prices, and not be governed every now and then by what 
you hear your neighbor is doing; using your own better 
judgment as to what is the proper price to quote; know- 
ing, as you should know, the cost of doing business, you 
cannot but help to add profit to your supply business. 

Individually, we should put more effort in specializing, 
and in this way sell on the merits of our merchandise, 
rather than on the meeting or beating of our neighbor's 
prices. 

Purchasing agents usually are men of brains, the same 
as you and your salesmen are men of brains. You must 
use your brains to combat the purchasing agent’s. He is 
a professional, hired to buy quality merchandise, at the 
lowest price possible, and in most instances he is doing 
a good job and in this way he is living up to the require- 
ments of his superiors and adding to his profit at our ex- 
pense. We are professional supply men. Why should we 
not use our brains, rather than be carried away by what 
we hear? Put up a battle to sell our particular brand 
of merchandise at a fair margin of profit to ourselves. 

Collectively, we should abide by suggested re-sale 
prices given us by our manutacturing friends. Yester- 
day you heard an appeal from a pipe tool manufacturer, 
to the effect that we jobbers were asking for more profit 
and they, as pipe tool manufacturers, will be glad to give 
us more profit, but in a great many instances they claim 
that we do not keep the profit they give us. With this 
in mind, why should they give us a larger differential? 
Most supply manufacturers have the proper spirit, in 
wanting us to make a fair margin of profit. It is up 
to us dealers to back them up. My honest opinion is 
that if we will convince our manufacturing friends that 
we will abide by their suggested prices, they will be glad 
to arrange their prices, so we may have a living dif- 
ferential. 

According to data given us by our research bureau, 
the average overhead expense of fifty supply houses is 
19.76 per cent. With this in mind, we supply dealers 
cannot afford to sell factory supplies on a basis of less 
than 20 per cent on the sale. 

The day is fast approaching; in fact, today is the day 
of specialization. We, in our business, are developing 
specialty salesmen. While the general mill supply man is 

real asset to our business, we must have speciality 
salesmen to develop specialty lines for us, that carry a 
larger percentage of profit than it is possible to get in 
the sale of general supplies. So I say that individually 
we must be better business men, and not be carried away 
by all the things we hear our neighbor is doing. 





Collectively, we can make the supply business a profit- 
able business, if we will only listen to some of the sug- 
srestions that are made to us by our manufacturing 
friends and act according to suggestions. 

Messrs. Rodgers, Puchta, L. D- Gray, of Irving D. 
Booth, Inc.; Arthur B. Paull, of Beals, McCarthy & 
Rogers, Buffalo, and others discussed Mr. Ackles’ paper, 
emphasizing the necessity for securing proper profit on 
small items, and billing net on small pick-up orders. W. 
M. Pattison also emphasized the need of doing business 
on a profitable basis. 

The consensus of opinion on the question of whether 
manufacturers should restrict the number of their dis- 
tributors was that such restriction is better both for 
manufacturers and distributors. 

H. H. Kuhn, The Hardware & Supply Co., Akron, Ohio, 
emphasized the economies that are made possible by the 
proper layout of warehouse and stocks, and explained 
some of the methods which his company employs in its 
new building: 

Edward P. Welles, Charles H. Besly & Co., Chicago, 
read a very interesting paper on “Methods of Keeping 
Stock Records.” Mr. Welles’ paper was substantially as 
follows: 

Accurate stock records and proper stock arrangement are 
one of the most important elements that go to make up the 
profit in doing business. 

Frederick C. Mills has said: ‘“Faets, measured, weighed, 
and compared with other facts, constitute the basis for busi 
ness judgments. Statistical methods are merely tools fo) 
measuring, weighing, and comparing facts. Statistics as a 
tool require intelligent usage. Man has not yet invented an 
automatic machine so perfect that jumbled facts can be fed 
in at one end, while answers to problems flow out at the 
other.” 

It is with the thought of measuring, weighing and com 
paring these facts that accurate stock records properly kept, 
analyzed and controlled will go a long way toward conserving 
capital account, put you in a position to meet the demands of 
your trade and permit a quick turn over. 

Then again, figuring your true cost of doing business, <o 
well analyzed by my friend, Wallace Pattison of the Pattison 
Tool & Supply Company, one of the charter members of ou: 
organization and past president, if you will correlate thes 
facts and not be stampeded by the appeals of false gods to 
cut prices, consequently reducing your profit, there is no rea 
son why we should not all realize a fair profit. 

The plan, however, cannot be operated by dropping a 
nickel in the slot. Careful application and consideration must 
be given the details. 

As you will observe, we use a simple form of stock record 
which, in a column at the left, gives you a description of the 
stock. One column is given for the stock on hand; anothe: 
column for the stock to be ordered. It is our custom to have 
our stock so divided and these loose leaves placed in binders, 
so many stocks in the various departments can be taken at 
the same time if desired. A careful compilation of these 
records and an analysis of same gives one an opportunity to 
know exactly what the turnover is and the quantities re 
quired to meet trade conditions. 

In your original survey of stocks to be considered regu 
larly, you may make a mistake in the selection of the size 
wanted. It is our custom in taking on new lines to alway 
have an arrangement with the manufacturer whereby ex 
change can be made of unsalable sizes for those more salable 
on terms that can be mutually arranged. 

In our annual inventory we have comparative columns of 
the stocks on hand covering particular lines, say as of Janu 
ary Ist, 1925, and January Ist, 1924, and unless there i- 

some real reason for buying additional amounts for market 
reasons, these summaries balance almost to the dollar. So 
much for the records of stock. 

Now as to the stock arrangements, in my judgment thi- 
just as important as a careful record of stock. How can 
you arrange your stock of merchandise so that they may be 
quickly served to your customers at the least expense? 

In 1917 our warehouse at 118-124 North Clinton street 
was burned to the ground, a complete loss. Therefore, in 
rebuilding we had an opportunity to carry out the idea 
referred to above, standardize on equipment arrangement, 











For forty years “Little Giant” has been the 
undisputed leader in the Screw Plate field. 


Why are more “Little Giant” screw plates 
sold than all others combinedy DESIGN 
is part of the answer and QUALITY the 


Fest. 


No ettort has been spared to make them the 
best Screw Plate that money could buy. 
And on top of all this our new method of 
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profitable to the jobber by eliminating re- 


packing expense. 
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make new surveys of stocks to be carried, and since that time 
have been working to a definite plan with profits that have 
been fairly satisfactory when the market itself has been 
considered. 

One of the big expenses in the modern up-to-date supply 
store is the window display. To reduce this expense we have 
had made ten plate glass show cases forty-two inches high 
and approximately twenty-four inches deep. These show 
cases are on ball bearing casters, have handles at the bottom, 
and can be easily pulled away from the windows when the 
windows are washed. These cases have sliding doors covered 
with felt and with springs at top to keep them tightly closed, 
making them practically dust proof and fly proof. Typical 
arrangements of fine tools and supplies can be placed upon 
the glass shelves of these cases and rolled into place, with a 
suitable display card calling attention to the lines. No 
prices are Shown in these show cases except in cases where 
we are disposing of obsolete lines at cost or less. 

We figure that we can save at least a hundred dollars a 
week, or five thousand two hundred dollars a year, by this 
method of display, besides keeping the tools and supplies in 
salable condition through proper care. 

The same scheme is followed in the display inside of our 
store, forty-two inches being the height of our electric lighted 
show cases and the depth practically as given above. These 
cases are so made that the stocks in many cases displayed 
ure carried on suitable shelves behind the cases so displaying 
the stock. We have arranged all of our steel shelving to 
hold the required stocks and the stocks are segregated so that 
they are almost automatically taken care of. In other words, 
we can increase our business 50 per cent without adding a 
ingle employee. This means a saving in turnover. 

We have arranged our quick moving stock near the front 
loor saving as many steps as possible for the order pickers, 
thus enabling us to give quick service to customers. Our 
slower moving stocks are carried on upper floors and are fed 
to shipping department by spiral chutes, elevator, and so 
forth, all of which means a great saving in handling mer- 
cnandise. 

rhe 


ame care has been used in the ordinary operations 
ind 
} | 


routing of papers and transactions in the office, and 
we have every modern convenience for handling the 
natural flow of orders, correspondence, and other details 
llenge anyone in the line to accomplish the net results 
th less red-tape. We feel we have eliminated as many of 
moves as possible to get the net results and 
ird agaimst error. 
All of the above would lose much of its efficiency if the 
ind scheme were not so arranged as to have central con- 
We estimate at the outset that 90 per cent of success 
tue to successful management and, therefore, one must 
rive from the front seat,” and all of the functions of the 
ole through department management, et cetera, must center 
in an executive head who will be conversant with all of the 
letails, but not tied down with details. 
realize that it has been difficult not to ramble, but I be- 
that if each member of the organization will analyze 
own business and apply similar methods to keeping stock 
ords and arranging and handling of stock that it will add 
rge part on the profit side of the ledger. 
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Following Mr. Welles’ paper, George Puchta eulogized 
late Capt. Edgar E. Strong, and W. D. Taylor paid 
a tribute to the memory of the late Thomas A. Fernley. 
J. F. Phillips of the Boyer-Campbell Co., Detroit, spoke 
on the subject of overhead, others who discussed this 
including Messrs. Rodgers, Welles H. W. 
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MORNING SESSION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

At the start of the Wednesday morning session, the 
national association members voted in favor of sending 
out a questionnaire on the proposal to change the name 
ot the association to the National Supply & Machinery 
Distributors’ Association. This action was taken as a 
result of the suggestion made by President William J. 
Radcliffe in his address at the opening session. The 
Southern association was notified of the action, and later 
in the meeting a report was received that the Southern 
association will send out a similar questionnaire to their 
members with a view to changing the name of its associa- 
tion, substituting “distributors” for “dealers.” 

W. A. Griffin, manager of the Ward Supply Co., Inc., 





South Brownsville, Pa., read one of the most interesting 
papers of the convention, his topic being, “How can we 
induce purchasing departments to recognize service as 
being more important than price.” Mr. Griffin in con- 
nection with his paper read a copy of a letter which 
he had sent out to manufacturers to emphasize what 
his company offered in the line of service. He also ex- 
plained the results which had followed this educational 
effort of his company. Mr. Griffin’s paper in part is as 
follows: 


I don’t think I ever attended a convention that we did not 
discuss some means of increasing our margin of profit. 1 
mean by this one that would at least take care of our over 
head and leave us a fair percent on our investment, and al 
most always it has ended by having our secretary ask the 
manufacturer to increase the spread between the price paid 
by the dealer and the price paid by the consumer. I don’t 
know just how many times the manufacturer has granted 
this request, but I know it has been quite often, and what 
happened—the same old story. We no sooner receive this 
additional margin than some weak-kneed brother would give 
it away and in the end all would follow; and what is the out 
come? Ask a manufacturer today for an additional spread, 
and you won’t need a loud speaker or amplifier to hear his 
answer. It was just a week or so that one of the manu- 
facturers told me they had been asked by several jobbers for 
an additional two and one-half, but they said, “No, you will 
only give it away.” Can you blame them? This came from 


the sales end. 

Now, why did this weak-kneed dealer give this extra 
spread away and all the others follow? Because a manu 
facturer or producer who did not make that particular 


product on which the additional margin was granted would, 
through their purchasing department, play one supply house 
against the other until they forced the dealer to cut his price 
in order to get an order, and the same manufacturer while 
granting the request would do the same thing through hi 
purchasing department on some other commodity. 

Now, these same manufacturers and producers are alway 
crying through their sales department, “stabilize business,” 
and among themselves even the ones, or at least the reliable 


ones, Who preduce competitive lines have stabilized the market 
on their products. As you will notice, they all have the same 
price. Now, don’t you larger dealers swell up because there 


is the exceptional one who comes in and tells you that, be 
cause you are big and handle such quantities, they are giving 
you an extra two and one-half percent. Don’t let them “kid” 
you as we smaller fry get handed the same bunk by thi 
type, but personally, I have found that you can’t tie to them 
and usually smile and tell them “We are not in the market 
today” and let them quietly pass out. Now, don’t think I 
am kicking on the dependable firms stabilizing their prices. 
Far from it, because I truly believe in a stable market; but 
what does get my goat (pardon the expression) is this policy 
of the manufacturers; shouting through their sales depart 
ments, “stabilize,” and then through their purchasing depart 
ment demoralizing, or, in other words not letting their right 
hand know what their left hand doeth. 

I sometimes wonder if the controlling heads or manage 
ment really realize the inconsistency of the two policies, or 
truly know of it. 

Why not through our secretary or a committee start an 
educational campaign, and not only try but convince the 
manufacturers or producers that they should do away with 
this inconsistent policy, and instruct their buying depart 
ments to cut out the idea of price bating the supply houses, 
and establish a policy that we will buy from the supply 
dealer that gives us service and merits our confidence. If 
they can only be brought to see this in the true light, not 
only will the day of the vultures in the supply business and 
the dangerous profit margins end, but they will find that the 
worry and cares of their credit department will also be over 
and business will be truly stabilized. Let’s hear what you 
think about it. 


G. Carey, Carey Machinery & Supply Co., 
3altimore, read a paper on “The value of specialty sales- 
men.” Mr. Carey said that the tendency of the age is 
specialization, and that his company is developing a sys- 
tem of specialty salesmen. It now employs two such 
men and finds that it works very satisfactorily. He 
said one of these men specializes on pumps, the other on 
material handling equipment. One of these men doubled 


Cheston 

















the business in the line in a single year. 
at present on a straight salary basis. 


The men are 


There was considerable discussion on the Carey paper. 
H. D. Taylor, president of the Geo. Worthington Co., 
Cleveland, did not think specialty men helpful, and said 
it was his experience that his company never made any 
money on such specialty men. He believed it all re- 
verted to the same old problem of getting trained sales- 
men. He said you can get your own men to take hold 
of specialties with much more success all around. Any 
good salesman can get that necessary personal touch. 
“Don’t blame the customer; don’t alibi,” is Mr. Taylor’s 
advice on the salesman proposition. 

Mr. Radcliffe wondered how much specialty men from 
the factory affected sales, and Mr. Carey said he didn't 
believe results were consistent from such factory spe- 
cialty men, because their missionary work was forgotten 
A vote was taken on the subject of whether 
such specialty men from the factory are of real help, 
and the vote in 
24 to 6. 


too soon. 
favor of specialty men of this class was 


Oliver W. Stangland, Colonial Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
stated that, talking as a former factory specialty man, 
he could truly say that if such men operate properly, 
they get real results for the supply house. 

Discussing the increasing demand for service, Mr. 
Taylor said that the mill supply department delivery is 
what adds real costs. 
a broom which sold 
tor delivery. 


He had in mind occasions in which 
for about $1 15 cents 
Mr. Ackles said he had an experience one 


cost close to 
time in which his company sent out a step-ladder to a 
certain Detroit company. The company found a rivet 
missing, sent the ladder back to the store, and presented 
a charge of $2 for “delivery.” 

In the discussion of methods of obtaining orders by 
mail and telephone, Advisory Secretary-Treasurer T. 
James Fernley said that a survey which he had made 
showed that between 15 and 20 per cent of orders in 
supply houses were received by mail or telephone. 

Mr. Pattison quickly ended discussion of “The practice 
of purchasing agents only seeing salesmen at certain 
hours,” by the common sense advice that “if you want 


to do business with purchasing agents, you must expect 


to see them at their convenience.”” He said this is a 
poligy which he has established for all of his salesmen. 

The question of steps to be taken to eliminate unneces- 
sary sizes and styles was passed over, President Radcliffe 
expressing the opinion that this subject had been covered 
thoroughly in an address at one of the group meetings. 

The association voted to let the matter of preference 
of a time and place for the next convention be subject 
to a questionnaire to be sent out, the results to be re- 
ported to the conference committee of the three associa- 
tions. 

The nominating committee then reported the follow- 
ing nominations, the entire list being unanimously 
elected: President, B. H. Ackles, The T. B. Rayl Co., 
Detroit; first vice-president, T. W. Carlisle, The Strong, 
Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland; second vice-presi- 
dent, E. P. Welles, Charles H. Besly & Co., Chicago; 
executive committee, W. A. Somers, Somers, Fitler & 
Todd Co., Pittsburgh; and J. C. Richardson, Queen City 
Supply Co., Cincinnati. 

Following the installation of the new officers, H. W. 
Strong, on behalf of the members of the association, ex- 
pressed appreciation of the efforts of retiring President 
W. J. Radcliffe during his two terms as head of the asso- 
ciation, and presented him with a handsome silver punch 





bowl as a testimonial of the hearty appreciation of Mr. 
Radcliffe’s services. 

The resolutions committee then presented resolutions 
on the passing of the late Capt. Edgar E. Strong and 
Thomas A. Fernley, and on motion of Mr. Puchta it was 
voted that the association express its appreciation of the 
excellent service which the management of the Hotel 
Cleveland has provided during the convention. 

The following resolution was adopted on the death ot 
Captain Edgar E. Strong: 

A man full of years, of kind disposition, endowed with 
wisdom, is no more. While pursuing his own happiness, he 
Was not unmindful of the happiness of others. Captain E. E. 
Strong, president of the Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Com- 
pany, was born April 14, 1841, and died October 29, 1925. 
He was a kind and loving husband and father, a dear and 
loyal friend, a man of high character and ideals. He 
a good American citizen, serving his country during the 
Civil War with honor and distinction. He attained succes 
in his business by reason of his perseverance, diligence and 
high business principles. He was one of the founders of the 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, its first 
president and after that a member of the advisory board 
until his death. The interests of the association were eve} 
close to his heart, and he was ever ready to give it wise 
counsel and untiring service. His life was an exemplary 
one of service and worthy of emulation. We extend our 
sincere sympathy to his family and business associates and 
direct that a copy of this resolution be sent to the family a- 
an expression of our appreciation and sorrow. 


Was 


The following resolution was adopted on the death ot 
Thomas A. Fernley: 

November 6th, 1923, marked the passing of Thomas A. 
Fernley, who served as secretary of the association for many 
years. It was largely through his intelligent and untiring 
efforts that the association developed into an organization 
commanding the respect of manufacturers and distributors 
alike, wielding a potent influence over their mutual relations. 
The association has suffered a great loss and this will be 
realized by the individual members as time passes, especially 
by the officials and such members who enjoyed intimate 
personal association with him. He was devoted to our 
interests and it was his constant desire that he might be 
helpful in solving our problems. He was a man especially 
qualified to serve as our secretary. His disposition was 
such that people almost unconsciously were drawn to him, 
and this genial nature coupled with exceptional ability made 
it possible for him to serve you as he did. While we will 
miss him, there are those whose loss is much greater. His 
home and family life were ideal and to the members of his 
family and intimate -business associates we extend our sym- 
pathy and direct that a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
family as an expression of our appreciation and sorrow. 

The convention then adjourned. 

+> 
CONVENTION SIDELIGHTS 

Yes, everything moved like clock-work when it came to 
registration, securing your badge, program and informa- 
tion covering convention activities. Of course the vet- 
eran secretaries of the three mill supply associations had 
something to do with it, but with H. E. Dickerman in 
his old time place bossing the job, there was never a 
hitch. “Dick” declares he will resign, but “how come” 
when, as usual, his resignation will be promptly tabled. 

One of those motherly floor clerks who watch over the 
guests of the Cleveland hotel paid the following tribute 
to the mill supply industry: ‘We'll be sorry to see them 
go. They are certainly a high class crowd.” There's 
not much need of enlarging on that remark, because 
floors clerks have a better opportunity than the average 
person to size up different people. 

John A. Camm, sales manager of the W. F. and John 
Barnes Company, Rockford, Ill., and former president 
of the Western Iron Stores Company, was an interested 
guest at the conventions. He says his company has a 
new policy of complete co-operation with the distributor 
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Don't 
Substitute! 


Buy Ferry Process Screws and 


Satisfy Your Customers 


The following is taken from a letter sent us by a large 
jobbing house. It goes to show that once a customer has 


used Ferry Process Screws he will not be satisfied with a 
substitute. 


“We wired you today as follows: 


‘Express quick one thousand Cap Screws order twenty 
eight fifty nine.’ 


“On this order we specify 5000—%gx2 S A E Hexagon Cap Screws, 
and our customer telephoned the writer today requesting we see to it 
that 1000 of these are sent at once by express. We are up against it, 
and must have these at once. Due to the fact that they have become 


very much attached to the Ferry Cap Screws, WE CANNOT SUB- 
STITUTE, and are entirely dependent upon you.” 


Don’t substitute—give your customers what they know to 
be the best—Ferry Standard Cap and Set Screws. 


Ferry Process Screws are packed in convenient cartons 
for the hardware trade. Immediate delivery. Let us 
quote you our prices. 


“If it’s upset—it must be heat-treated” 
THE FERRY CAP & SET SCREW CO. 


2151 Seranton Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


FERRY 


PROCESS SCREWS 
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DO YOU PUSH BRANDED GOODS 
HAVING QUICK TURNOVER? -——T7They Are Real Profit Makers 
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“PALMETTO” Packing 


has the highest standard of quality, which, backed by strong national 


advertising, puts it in the quick selling class, gives profit, and reduces 
overhead. 


“PALMETTO” IS NOT AMONG THE SHELF LOAFERS 
Keep up your stock of “Palmetto” and get profitable turnover. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 


109 Duane St. Sole Manufacturers New York 
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[LAUNDRY AGE 


SLISMED MONTHLY ON THE FIRST 
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Advertising 
to Your Customers 


Jenkins Valve advertising is regular- 
ly appearing in over seventy trade 
papers and other business pub!ica- 
tions, and is reaching practically 
every architect, designing, consult- 
ing, and operating engineer, plumb- 


ing and heating contractor, and Tass ASI RG 
other prospective valve buyers in “MINING. | 





your neighborhood. It is constantly sat. a te 


educating them regarding Jenkins 
Valves. 


This advertising is yours as well as 
our own. It is creating a demand 
for Jenkins Valves among your cus- 
tomers, sending the buyer direct to 
you. 


Are you reaping the full benefit of 
this advertising by stocking Jenkins 
Valves? 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
133 No. Seventh Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard Chicago, II. 
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New Line of = ii 
Iron Body Brass Mounted Gate Valves 














Dealers in steam and water supplies will 
be interested in the new Illinois Malleable 
Iron Co.’s line of Iron Body, Brass 
Mounted Gate Valves recently added to 
our regular line of valves and pipe fittings, 
which have been standard with users of 
pipe and fittings since 1889. 





These are valves of quality in every re- 
spect. They are designed in accordance 
with the most improved engineering prac- 
tice. The weight is carefully distributed 
to insure strength where it is most needed, 
guaranteeing long service. The valves 
can be repacked when wide open while 
under pressure. Wheels and glands: are 
of malleable iron and stems are crucible 
bronze. Note in the illustrations the extra 
length of thread in the wheel nut—the 
depth of the stuffing box—the size of the 
spindles and the corrugated packing serv- : 
ice, all of which contribute to long life. 
They are in every respect, valves of 
quality. 




















These valves are made in the following 
sizes—2 in.,~214 in., 3 in., 3% in., 4 in., 
414 in., 5 in., 6 in., 7 in., 8 in., 10 in. and 12 
in. They are all tested before leaving our 
factory and guaranteed for 125 lbs. steam 
pressure and 175 lbs. water pressure. 
They may be had with screwed, flanged 
or hub ends. 










We also manufacture a com- 





plete line of pipe fittings in 
| both cast and_ malleable 
| iron, standard and_ extra 
heavy, screwed and flanged, 


Sectional View 
Non Rising Stem Valve 





Sectional View 
. S. & Y. Valve 





ILLINOIS MALLEABLE IRON CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 1801 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Mr. Dealer: 


It is a known supply business fact that it is better to make your sources of supply as few as possible. 
Our lines are complete, our tools are unsurpassed—many unequalled—and our service is good; therefore, 
make us your source of supply for Tool Holders, Tool Holder Steel, Lathe Dogs, Ratchet Drills, Clamps, 
Wrenches, Pipe Stocks and Dies, Pipe Vises, Pipe Cutters and Chain Pipe Wrenches. 


Let Us Serve You 


Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
305 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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PMLL SUPPLIES 








DELTA FILES 








Used in Every Shop Where Economy 
and Efficiency are Practised 














HE File you will eventually use—as perfect as will and 
skill can make—clean, strong, sharp teeth. 


You can’t get a line on the life of a file 
until you have measured it by a DELTA 


DELTA FILE WORKS 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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FOR GREATER POWER _ 
, < 








PATENTED 


To Help Your Sales 


A rgument No. 1 


HE value to you of any article in your line is Werte 
largely measurable by the amount of effort it re- 
quires to sell that article to your customer. 


Your most profitable article is that one the value of 
which is already recognized by your customer so that 
the sales effort is limited simply to establishing its 
fitness to the customer’s particular needs. 


American Steel Split Pulleys and Pressed Steel Hang- 
ers are such recognized products. 


With a quarter-century reputation for quality backed 
by years of national and business paper advertising to 
more than 10,000,000 readers, it is no longer necessary 
for a dealer to tell a customer that “American” products 
are good products. 





The more than six million “American” Pulleys in thou- 
sands of plants throughout the world are a daily work- 
ing testimonial to which you can point. 


American Pressed Steel Hangers are built on the same 
fundamental principles as “American” Pulleys, and 
both are guaranteed. 














The next advertisement 
will deal with another 


It is a satisfaction to a dealer to know that the maker pa fiance mass _ 
of these products stands back of them absolutely and a 
completely. 


The American Pulley Company 
Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission Pulleys, 
Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers and 
Pressed Stee! Shapes. 


4200 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERICAN 


STEEL SPLIT 


"HANGERS | PULLEYS 


——— PATENTS PENDING. PATENTEO 
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Michigan Duke 
Lubricators are 
high grade lu- 
bricators for use 
on Air Compress- 
ors and Gas En- 
gines. Has snap 
lever shut-off ar- 
rangement. 


We make a 
complete line of 
Water Gauges. 
Model 16G is 
illustrated here- 
with. 


































This style Drain Our General Line 
Cock is used on 

automobile radi- 
ators. Made in '%, 
14, % and 14 inch Air Cocks 


thread. 


Our Cyclone 
Lubricators are 
used in all parts 
of the world. The 
Cyclone is a Hy- 
drostatic Lubri- 
cator for Steam 
Engine lubrica- 
tion. 








Air Compressor 
Lubricators 


Brass Cocks 


Brass Oilers 





Our Sediment Compression Gauge Cocks 

Trap is standard 

equipment on “Cyclone” Lubricators ; 
We are the larg- some thirty lead- , : 
est Glass Oiler ing trucks and Drain Cocks 
manufacturers in tractors. 


the world. We 
make several 
styles for both 
Bearings and Gas 
Engines. 


Gas Engine Oilers 





Gasoline Cocks 
Gauge Cocks 


Grease Cups 


We make all of ‘“ ” 
cna aaateeid tea Kant Leak” Cocks 


sizes of Air Cocks. 





Locomotive Lubricators 


Meteor Oilers 
We make a full 
line of Priming 
Cups. Mode! 


“Michigan” Lubricators 


F We also make a Oil Cups 
141C, illustrated, complete line of 
is the most popu- standard S.A. Priming Cups 
lar model. E. Tubing Con- i 
nections. Radiator Valves 


S.A.E. Fittings 


We make Brass 
Elbows, Tees, 
Plugs and Nip- 
ples up to '%% 
inch. 


Sediment Traps 


Plain Engine Lu- Water Gauges 


bricators are a 
well-known _prod- 
uct and have a 
multitude of uses. 
Made in two 
styles — with and 
without cock and 
tube. The steam 
engine type with 
cock and tube is 











This Needle 
Valve Drain 
Cock shuts off 
tight. Largely 
used on carbu- 
retor bowls. 


Kant Leak Cock; 
will not leak. 
Made in all stand- 














ard styles and 
illustrated. y 
connections. 
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BRASS GOODS 























We Cooperate 
With Our Jobbers 


If you are one of our jobbers carry- 
ing our Brass Goods on your shelves, 
you can have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we will not compete 
with you in your field. We want only 
two avenues of distribution, — the 
legitimate jobber who carries a stock, 
—and the manufacturer using our 
goods on his products for resale. 


We have been doing business for 
over forty years and our products are 
well known for their quality and for 
the house that stands back of them. 
Our catalogue No. 229 describes our 
entire line and our jobbers price sheet 
gives our latest costs to legitimate 
jobbers. Samples for inspection or a 
call from one of our salesmen on 
request. 























This is the Mich- 
igan Steam Radi- 
ator Valve. All 
Michigan Valves 
have neat wooden 
handles and are 
equipped with a 
special packing 
that will last the 
life of the valve. 


Michigan Radi- 
ator Valves are 
made with plenty 
of strength to 
withstand the se- 
verest strain and 
have a very neat 
appearance. The 
hot water valve is 
illustrated. 


Cast Brass Grease 
Cups with accu- 
rate machine cut 
threads are our 
specialty. We 
make them in 
several styles. 


Michigan Lubricator Company 


Manufacturers of Brass Goods 


Detroit Michigan 
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SPECIFICATION 
of 
CLE*FORGE ":>7-0 DRILL 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





—— 


No. 940 No. 94 . 


Reg. Cle-Forge Old Mill 











Shank Stand. § r 
Diameter 14” 1,’ 
Shank No. 4 3 
Length 13%” 11% 
Flute 7%” 74" 


Length 


Shank 5%” 314") 
Length 
List 

Price $8.25 $8.25 


(same discounts) 








All sizes of both 
No. 940 and No. 94 
carried in stock 4 7 


CLEVELAN 
NEW YOR 












































lo. 94 
‘Id Mills 
and. Sha 


1), 
3 
11% 
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When you specify— 
CLE*FORGE "322-0 DRILLS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Taper Shank (oversize) No. 940 


You Get-— 


1) Much more drill for your money 

2) A strong, sturdy, oversize, shank and tang 
3 ) Brute power and driving force 

4) Consequently, greater production 

5 ) Greater resistance to breakage 

) Consequently, longer life 

) ip time wasted grinding 

) So, more holes per grind 

) Less time wasted changing drills 

10) Hence, more holes per hour and per drill 
(11) Less liability of “chattering” 

(12) Result—smoother and more accurate holes 


However, where spindles are not adapted to the No. 940 (oversize) shank, the No. 
941 (with the old milled drill Standard Shank) is available. All Cle-Forge High 
Speed Drills “tell their own story” in accurate holes and increased output. 


( 


TWIST DRILL 
COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK-CHICAGO-LONDON 
TRADE MARK REG. U S PAT OFF AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Manufacturers, also, of 
Carbon and High Speed Drills for every purpose; “*Mezzo” Super- Carbo yn Drills; 
Hand, Jobbers’ and Shell Reamers; ‘Peerless’? High Speed Reamers; ‘‘Paradox’”’ 


Adjustable Reamers; ‘‘ Quick-Set’”’ Reamers; Chucking Reamers for Turret Lathes; 
Counterbores; Countersinks; Sockets; End Mills; andthe “Ezy-Out” Screw Extractor. ,) = 
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Dependability [| 


” BACKGROUND PAT. 1924 
B&O. MFG. CO 
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Operat ion | 
“With the Pistol Grip : 


ov 


HE BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 
: TOWSON, MD. 
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ENUINE HOE SAWS ] 





Made from special high grade alloy 
steel—the finest and most expen- 
sive saw steel ever formulated— 
unequalled in edge-holding and 
tension-holding properties. 


R. HOE & CO. 


NEW YORK 


America’s Oldest Saw Manufacturers 














DIENER QUALITY PRODUCTS 
Are Sold Exclusively Through Dealers 


The fire protection and safety appliances illustrated are approved and bear the label of the 
Underwriters Laboratories. 


Superior Workmanship, Design, Efficiency and Finish 











2%-Gallon 
“Protection” 5-Gallon Pump Soda and Acid 24%-Gallon Pump “Perfection” 
Safety Cans Fire Extinguishers Extinguishers Fire Extinguishers Oily Waste Cans 


Write for interesting prices and particulars 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co., 400 Monticello Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Every month the name ROYERS- 
FORD is put on the desks of 217,- 
280 buyers and prospective buyers 
of transmission machinery. 


Wouldn't you like to tie up with 
Royersford advertising and carry the 
Royersford line? Look at this list of 
publications, with a combined circula- 
tion of 217,280 copies monthly—and 
each paper a leader in its field: 


Machinery, American Machinist, 
Industrial Management, F actor y, 
American Miller, Cotton Oil Press, 
Mechanical Engineering, Dodge Idea, 
Belting and Transmission, Mill Sup- 
plies, Textile World and Consolidated 
Textile Catalog. 


Then comes MacRae’s Blue Book. 
We list your name as a Royersford 
dealer so that the prospect can know 
immediately who handles the Royers- 
ford line in his locality. We even list 
your telephone number. 

In addition, a constant stream of 
direct-by-mail literature is being sent 


to buyers of transmission equipment 
all over the country. 


And in back of all this, there is 
Royersford Service. It’s fast, and you 
can always depend on delivery dates. 


—So why not be a Royersford dealer ? 





If you would like to, write us. You 
might address Martin G. Sperzel. He is 
Sales Manager. 


Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 


43 N. 5th St., Philadelphia 


The ROYERSFORD LINE 








L 

















We manufacture 


CAP SCREWS 
SET SCREWS 
MACHINE SCREWS 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 
MACHINE BOLTS 
STOVE BOLTS 


COLD PRESSED NUTS 
and RIVETS 


Prompt shipments are possible from a large 
stock always available. 


_) 


THE ATLAS 


? Bott AND ScREW Co, 
Cleveland, USA 
Code Address-ATLASBOLT™ Western Union 
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JONES 


PRODUCTS 


fom] 


Spur Gear Speed Reducers 
Enclosed Worm Gear Drives 
Worm Gears—Spur Gears 
Bevel Gears—Mitre Gears 
Rawhide and Bakelite Pinions 
Cut Gears—Cast Gears 
Cast Iron Pulleys 
Lemley Friction Clutches 
Friction Clutch Pulleys 
Friction Clutch Couplings 
Ball Bearing Loose Pulleys 
Ball Bearing Clutch Pulleys 
Rope Sheaves—Belt Tighteners 
Shaft Hangers—Couplings 
Collar Oiling Bearings 
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The Quality of Jones 
Power Transmission Appliances 


For thirty-four years we have been fur- 
nishing to industry, through mill supply 
dealers, power transmission appliances 
of quality. 

In thousands of factories Jones pulleys, 
hangers, couplings, gears, clutches and 
allied products are giving constant, un- 
failing service—ever present testimony 
of their correct design and precise work- 
manship. 


Several times have we been forced, 
through increased demand for Jones 
products, to buy new factory sites and 
build new factories, with greatly in- 
creased production facilities. The test 
of time has proved their undeniable 
quality. 

And this constantly increasing business has 
meant constantly increasing profits for all 
Jones dealers. 

Perhaps there is some open territory in your 
locality. If you will write us, we will be glad 
to tell you whether there is or not. If so, we 
will give you complete information and tell 
you how we co-operate with our dealers in 
promoting sales. 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Company 


4411 Roosevelt Road Chicago 


Branch Sales and Engineering Offices: 
New York Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo Milwaukee 
Church and Murray Sts. Union Trust Bldg. 226 Superior Ave. N.W. 184 Main St. 425 E. Water Se. 
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Executive Sessions of American Association 


Ielectton Oo] “lack 


Appreciation of Former President lottel 


The first executive session of the American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association was held on 
Tuesday morning, May 20th, Joseph M. Hottel, president 
of the association, presiding, and F. D. Mitchell, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association, acting as secretary. 

“When you honored me with this position,” said Presi- 
dent Hottel, “I rather reluctantly took hold of it, but 
getting in close touch with our secretary, we decided 
that it would be an administration of action and not one 
of words. I have set down here a few remarks that I 
want to make which I hope will be acceptable to you. 

If every member of our association had at one time been 
honored by being its president and had passed through the 
experiences that I have had this past year, they would realize 
as I do what a wonderfully smooth running machine we have 
under the name of the American Supply and 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

My first thought on assuming the presidency was that I 
had a big job on my hands, but I soon found that my prin- 
cipal duty was somewhat that of the man who stands at the 
cross currents of a river, and with his logging pole guides 
the logs downstream—keeps them moving in the channel to- 
ward one goal, and I believe this wonderful convention proves 
that there have been no cross currents sufficiently strong in 
our industry to appreciably disturb the onward flow of the 
tide toward a complete understanding between manufacturers 
and dealers in our industry. 

It is not by chance that our association has progressed so 
successfully for a score of years, and attained its present size 
and power. Its greatness is due to the constant enthusiastic 
help of its members and the experience of its secretary. 

It has been a great pleasure and a great pride to me, a 
vell as a great enlightenment as to the value of our asso- 
ciation, to have been given a duty that has permitted me 
to work shoulder to shoulder with the members who have so 
generously given of their time and experience to keep the 
machinery of our association moving smoothly and efficiently. 

My almost constant correspondence with our secretary has 
revealed much that I had never realized as to our convention. 
In the press of affairs the ordinary business man rarely has 
the time to glance aside from the things in hand to get more 
than a good look at the people with whom he makes contacts 
that are incident to the carrying on of his business, but dur- 
ing our convention time the man is the thing, and people get 
to know one another more intimately in a few days than they 
do in years of ordinary business or even social contact. Veo- 
ple who meet at conventions are usually in the mood for 
friendship, and any slight mutual interest is enough to strike 
the spark that sets the warm fires of friendship burning. 

The man who does not attend the conventions of his in- 
dustry has robbed himself of experiences that would have 
enriched him socially, mentally and financially. 

The growing tendency of all interests in out 
use our association as a leader and to work through it for 
their common interests and purposes indicates that our in 
dustry is progressing rapidly in breadth of vision and sound 
ness of purpose. 


Machinery 


industry to 


The program of our present convention was made possible 
by arranging our membership into industrial groups. Thi 
departure from prior conventions will be watched very care- 
fully by your officers for such minor improvements as may 
be indicated, but in the adoption of industrial groups, we 
believe we are establishing a method of all-year and con 
vention use that will materially advance the value of ou 
association to its members and indirectly benefit the entir 
industry. 

I further want to take the opportunity at this time to sav 
a word of appreciation of our secretary, Mr. F. 1). Mitchell. 
While I knew of his capabilities and earnest conscientious 
effort in association work, through my contact with him in 
the years gone by, I never fully appreciated until this close: 
contact of the last year, his untiring and unceasing effort 
to serve its members, and his unselfish devotion to the officia!s 
and especially its president, in making the e ecutive office a 


pleasant and interesting occupation. 


Ruf to Presidency an Outstanding <Iet 


Membership Increasing 


Mr. Mitchell deserves the greatest appreciation from every 
member of this organization, and the association is to b 
congratulated in having so careful and efficient a secretars 
in charge of its affairs. 

The Chairman: The next order of business is the 
of the secretary-treasurer, Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell: I feel that the accomplishments of our asso 
ciation this year justify a report that may, to those 
have not followed our progress, seem a little boastful. 

All during the year our members have shown a prefounid 
and earnest desire to devote time and travel in advancing 
our purpose of creating opportunities for close contact and 
intercommunieation between those who make a living in the 
mill supply industry. We ean all, therefore, share in a 
feeling of gratification that this team work has se admirably 
accomplished its purpose. 

Our Association is 
with respect 


report 


who 


not only in a higher relative positio: 
to other associations in the industry, but th 
widened viewpoint and the spirit of co-operation betwee: 
the twe interests is materially advaneed as is evidenced 
by this great convention. 

The work of our Association is not duplicated by any 
other organization— our field of endeavor is unique, and is a 
necessary to the industry as a whole as it is to the manu 
facturers who comprise it. 

I do not recall any year in which the Association office ha 
been so continuously called upon by the Dealers’ Associa 
tions to collaborate with them through correspondence o: 
matters of mutual interest. This constant inter-communic: 
tion has been responsible in a large measure for the perfect 
harmony in our respective plans for this Convention. 

Never in our history have we had so many requests fo 
advice and assistance from not only our members, but fron 
other organizations and from the Federal 
Washington. 

Probably 


department 


our most outstanding: accomplishment has bee 
the organization of the membership into industrial group 
in order to give more specific service than is po 
the membership as a single unit. Increased 
immediately and pronouncedly apparent as 
bers realized the possibilities for 
plan. 


ible to give 
interest wa 
oon as the mem 
ervice under the ne 
Correspondence 
on the “eash 
and the 
thrown 


with 
discount” 
premium for 
somewhat into 


about one hundred 
howed that the 
payment before 
confusion. 


of our membe) 
30 day net return, 
due date, has beer 
We proposed to continu 
the development of this subject, and are hopeful that the 
credit terms and the premium may be placed shortly 
a sound foundation, so that all dealer hall receive equal 
treatment. The small dealers’ dollar is of just the ime 
value as the big dealers’ dollar, and if preferential treatment 
indicated at times it should be made through 
ervice and not by arbitration in- the 
payment. 
The service 
manufacturer 


upon 


price and 
premium for pre 


of our committee to adjust difference 
and dealers have been 

Our application for reduced fare in connection with this 
Convention was at first refused by the railroads, but the 
persistence of your Secretary in securing a 
caused a reversal of that decision, with the 
very substantial saving in railroad fares ha 
the dealers and to our members. 

Through your a 


betweer 
in active demand. 


re-hearing 
result that a 
accrued to both 


ociation office we have had nearly double 
the usual publicity given by our trade publications; thi 
ve believe has been very helpful to our unusually 
membership committee, whose report will be very 
reading. 

Never were the a 
the present. 

Mr. Mitchell then with a detailed financial 
report, all of which was on motion accepted, as was the 
report of Robert B. Skinner, chairman of the auditing 
committee, which in detail agreed with the secretary- 
treasurer’s statement. John C. Ruf, chairman of the 
committee, stated there was nothing new to 
except considerable teamwork with the member 


active 
pleasant 


sociation’s cash reserves so large as at 


followed 


executive 
report 




















ship committee, which would be carried forward into the 
new year. 

Robert B. Skinner, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, stated that the committee was turning in twenty- 
seven new names for membership, giving much credit 
for results to John C. Ruf, accompanied by the statement 
that he had done more to make the membership drive 
a success than had any other individual. N. A. Gladding, 
chairman of the committee arbitration, stated that 
fortunately he had nothing of importance to report. He 
stated that his committee was open and ready at all times 
to receive and act on cases presented to them, but that 
nothing had been called to the attention of the committee 
tnat 

N. M. Carl, of the Buckeye Brass Company, Cleveland, 
asked if it was customary to present new members to the 
association. While it has not been customary, Mr. Carl's 
suggestion was at once taken, and all new members were 


on 


needed arbitration. 


requested to arise and announce their names and com- 
which was done, and introductions made 


without further formality. 


panies, were 

Then came the appointment of a resolutions commit- 
tee, composed of D. K. Swartwout, The Swartwout Com- 
pany, chairman; Wm. R. Simpson, American Pulley 
Company; Wm. H. Fisher, T. B. Wood’s Sons Company. 
The chair then appointed a nominating committee, con- 
sisting of D. J. Campbell, 


Fu Dodge 
David C. 


Manufacturing Cor- 


poration ; Jones, Lunkenheimer Company; A. 


C. Kingston, Mechanical Rubber Company; Fred H. 
Mclsaac, Kirk-Latty Manufacturing Co., with the exist- 
ing advisory board, consisting of Messrs. Dickerman, 


Bailey, Beaver, Gladding and Lemaux. 
Herbert B. 


hat he 


Trix, American Injector Company, stated 
been very much interested in the discussion 
discounts, but had able to determine 
the distributors wanted, whether it was 2 per 
cent 10 days from date of invoice, or 2 per cent for the 
10th of the month, or some other term. It 
seemed to be the majority was in favor of per 
cent 10 days date of invoice, and 30 days net. 
The admitted that it was hard to get a definite 
expression from the entire membership of the two dis- 
tributor but that 2 per cent 10 
days invoice was generally approved of. 
The executive meeting then adjourned. 

FINAL 


+ 


had 


on cash not been 


just what 
following 
that 
from 
chair 
associations, believed 
from date of 


SESSION AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
The and 


can Supply and 


final 
Machinery 


second executive session of the Ameri- 
Manutacturers’ Association 
was held Wednesday morning, May 21st, with President 
Hottel in the chair. 

The first was the report of the resolutions 
committee, presented by Chairman D. K. Swartwout. The 
resolutions registered the appreciation of the convention 
to Chairman North and his able lieutenants for the 
splendid entertainment features presented, and the mans 
courtesies extended to the ladies. 


business 


The hotel management 
was also congratulated on the excellent service to guests. 
Chairman H. E. Dickerman then presented the unani- 


mous report of the nominating committee. Applause 
greeted the presentation of each name, read in the 
following order: 

For president, John C. Ruf, I. B. Williams & Sons, 


Dover, N. H.; first vice-president, H. D. North, Ferry 
Cap & Set Screw Company; second vice-president, W. R. 
Simpson, The American Pulley Company; third 
president, D. S. Brisbin, Columbus-McKinnon 


vice- 
Chain 
Company. 

Executive committee: M. 
Skinner Co.; R. S. 


B. Skinner, chairman, M. B. 


Carter, The Whitman & Barnes 





Manufacturing Co.; C. B. Chancellor, Baldwin Tool 
Works; A. C. Kingston, Mechanical Rubber Co.; R. B. 
Skinner, Skinner Chuck Co. 

The report of the committee was accepted by acclama- 
tion, and President Ruf escorted to the chair, after 
listening to well deserved compliments from his retiring 
chief. 

President Ruf, wearing his famous smile, made his 
maiden speech as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I assure you my deep apprecia- 
tion of the honor which you have conferred upon me today. 
As an orater I am just about on a par with Judge Taft 
trying’to ride Zev in the Kentucky Derby. I hope to continue 
the good work done by President Hottel during the coming 
year. I thank you. (Applause.) 

The newly elected officers and committeemen present 
were then escorted to the platform and presented to the 
convention. 

R. F. Valentine 
message. Mr 


was then presented as 


Valentine said: 


the bearer 


of a 
I have a task to perform this morning that gives me a 
great deal of pleasure, more than I can possibly express. 
I feel greatly honored that I should be chosen as the means 
of conveying to your retiring president a token of the love 
and esteem in which he is held by the various members of 
this association. Words are inadequate to express the feel- 
ings of the members of an association such as this to accord 
its retiring president, especially when he is a 
such as “Joe” Hottel. (Applause.) 
Those of us who have been with this 


gentleman 


Association for the 


many years that it has functioned have not only learned 
to know him but to love him, for he has always been one 
of us. He has always been in the front ranks fighting with 
us for that which is best and highest and most honorable 


in American business ethics. Never have I in all of the years 
that I have been associated with the American Supply and 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association heard one single word 
said with reference to “Joe” Hottel that I would 
glad to have directed toward me and said of me. 

And while I know that this watch is but a token, a 
material token, of the esteem in which the members of 
this Association hold Joe, I know that as it measures off 
the time and the flight of years, it but engraves deeper 
into our hearts and minds the recollections of our associa- 
tions with him. 

And, therefore, in all love and honor, “Joe,” I give you 
this as the retiring president of the American Supply and 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association as their token to 
you, their retiring president. (The audience rises and 
applauds. ) 

Mr. Hottel: Friends, I am hardly able te reply to such 
appreciative sentiments and statements made by Mr. Valen- 
tine. I haven’t words to thank you. I do not know how to 
thank you. Lots of you know I have just gone through very 


not be 
(Applause.) 


deep sorrow, and this demonstration touches me. over- 
whelmingly. I thank you one and all. 
Mr. Geller, a member of the St. Louis convention 


bureau, presented the invitation of that city to the 


American association to hold its next convention there. 
A vote of thanks was tendered St. Louis and the bureau. 

N. A. Gladding, Dixon C. Williams, Charles W. 
Beaver and others voiced warm appreciation of the work 
of President Ruf in his devotion to the interests of 
the association. Then H. E. Dickerman had to stand up 
and receive a vote of thanks for the many services ren- 
dered the association. , 

Before final adjournment the meeting, by rising vote, 
expressed an overwhelming preference for Atlanta as a 
place of meeting for the convention in 1924. 

Atlanta proponents were certainly busy during the 
closing day of the convention, a young lady representing 
that city being on hand to distribute Atlanta badges, 
literature about the city’s hotels and places of amuse- 
ment, and other information. In addition, banners in- 
scribed “Atlanta, 1925” were suspended from various ad- 
vantageous points throughout the hotel. The final deci- 
sion, however, is in the hands of the executive commit- 
tees of the three associations. 
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| —-: Sidelights on the 
| Cleveland Conventions 








Just a word of appreciation of the Hotel Cleveland and 
its management. A fine hotel, with a real system in 
allotting rooms—a definite room quickly placed at your 
disposal on every reservation. This constituted an inno- 

vation for which convention guests were devoutly thank- 

ful. 
Harold D. North, as chairman of the convention enter- 
| tainment committee, with a bunch of capable and ener- 
getic associates, and 


arranged carried out a program 
Mr. North, when con- 
gratulated on results, said “Oh! that was easy. I have 
f simply been taking a preliminary canter to warm up for 
| the Republican National Convention Derby.” You will 
kindly recall that Mr. North has been selected as secre- 
tary of the committee having the pleasant task of enter- 
i taining the delegates who will a little 
Calvin Coolidge for the presidency. 

like old times to 


taking care of 





that met with universal approval. 


later nominate 
have R. F. Valentine on 
everything musical, pinch- 
hitting for timid announcers, and making presentation 
addresses most graciously. 


It seemed 


deck again, 


It was early Sunday morning. The “early birds” had 
if | to remain within the hotel portals because old Jupiter 
iF Pluvius had all outdoors to himself. King Dickerman of 
i. the registration kingdom was sitting on his throne await- 
ing the coming of the mill supply armies. 
began to arrive. One after 
register receive a badge, each 





Then the vis- 
another stopped to 
remarking on the 
thrill he received at getting a badge without the necessity, 
of “digging” for a five-spot. Suddenly “Dick” spotted 
Past President Irving W. Lemaux. ‘Watch me get 
twenty out of Irv,” “Dick” remarked to some of the 

The victim approached and after the customary 
greetings received his badge. “How much?” he asked 
as would a veteran conventioner. ‘“‘That will you 
exactly twenty dollars.” Irving never batted an eyebrow, 
handed out the currency. Of 
back. Now he that the convention 
such a success that he would have had his money’s worth 
even if the registration charge had been much 
than twenty. 


Itors 


and 


“gang.” 
cost 
as he 


course, he got his 


money believes Was 


larger 


Convention people arriving in Cleveland over the New 
York Central lines realized that company’s thoughtful- 
ness in seeing to it that they felt at home 
in the dear old depot. Same old 
where the train shed roof ought to be; same old narrow 


no drastic 
changes lack of root 
stairs to climb, and as it was raining on Sunday morn- 
ing, the same old wetting on arrival, and ditto when you 
climbed into vour cab. 

The members of the American association wondered 
what made their worthy secretary, Fred Mitchell, take 
on the boyish appearance. Some said it 
he was going out Hollywood way soon to a convention of 
Others asserted that it was be- 
cause he was getting to be an old-timer, and at mill sup- 
ply conventions all the old-timers look vounger than ever. 
Then the leaked out. It appears that recently 
Fred and some of the “gang” took in a little exhibition of 
the manly art at one of the boxing clubs in Gotham. One 
Enter the 
“Well, I'll be doggoned if there isn’t Fred 


Just as of yore. 


was because 


yne of his associations. 


secret 


of the preliminaries was being announced. 
two fighters. 








Mitchell,” remarked one of the aforesaid “gang.” Then 
the fun began, and the next day Fred's mustache came 
off. Hereafter no one of the “gang” may 
mustached “pug” for the inimitable Fred. 
Shortly after the announcement of “Jack’ Rutf’s elec- 
tion as president of the American association, there 
appeared in Cleveland, through a happy coincidence, an- 
other “Jack” Ruf in the person of Dr. John Ruf of New 
York City, an uncle of the new president and one who has 
always had a deep interest in and regard for his young 
nephew. Dr. and Mrs. Ruf were on their way back to 
New York from California, and knowing that their 
nephew was in Cleveland thought they would stop to say 
“hello.” Imagine their delight to discover that the “boy 
who had come over to pay them a long visit when in his 
teens”” was now the newly elected head of one of the most 
dignified commercial organizations in this country. 
“He’s big Jack and I'm little Jack,” is John C.’s way of 
introducing his uncle, but the uncle rather proudly in- 
sists that it is his nephew who has grown that way. 
“Bub” North, as Harold D. is familiarly known by his 
old college Chums at Cornell, proved that he will not need 
any pep producer for years to Jumped 
up to the platform of the ballroom on Tuesday evening 
when the dance was beginning to lack just a little some- 
thing in the line of “pep.” Evidently the chairman of 
the entertainment committee hadn't forgotten how he 
used to lead the cheers back in the old days at Ithaca, for 
he certainly made himself understood when he shouted: 
“Now the remainder of this evening, everybody at this 
Don’t forget now, this is 
your convention, and we want vou to have a good time. 
Let’s join hands in a grand circle, and don’t 
everybody knows everybody else.” 
ment of 
left.” 
Heard during the “dance exhibition” at the stunt night 
performance:  Dignified Cleveland man dis- 
cussing with a friend the fine points of terpsichorean art. 
*“That’s number that didn’t the committee a 
cent,” he interposed. “Where'd ever get her?” 
queried the friend. “‘Why she,” and the aforesaid busi- 
ness man beamed with pride, “is my stenographer.” 
W. M. Pattison, ‘my good friend, Wallace Pattison,” 
most familiarly alluded to in 
made good his reputation as a man who believes 
the table. His party will 
long live in the memory of the mill supply men who were 
numbered among his guests on that memorable Monday 
evening of the 1924 Cleveland 
H. F. Seymour was the lion of 
ladies for as chairman of the 


mistake a 


come when he 


dance knows everybody else. 


forget 
Then the real enjoy- 
with a good old “right 


the dance began, and 


business 
one cost 
vou 


as he is convention ad- 
dresses, 


in laving all of his cards on 


convention. 
the hour 
“ladies’ committee” he was 
largely responsible for arrangements for the ride to the 
country club, the luncheon and bridge which followed and 


among the 


the other details of the entertainment of the fair con 
vention guests. 
Paul Armstrong, of the Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., 


Chicago, was one of the old-timers who was among the 
non-attendants at the convention. His son, Horace Arm- 
Horace tells 
us that his dad is planning to take a trip abroad early in 
July, and will be accompanied by Mrs. Armstrong and 
their three daughters. They plan to visit the British 
Isles and the continent. By the way, Mrs. Horace Arm- 
strong accompanied her husband to the convention, and 
many of the mill supply fraternity recalled that it was 
Atlantic City during the mill supply 
convention there that a charming yvoung bride and groom 
were among the attendants at the convention. 


strong, assumed the role of representative. 


two vears agro at 


N. A. Gladding, another of the past presidents of the 


























Good a Generation Ago 
~Still Better Today 


Points 


of Superiority 


LAPS 


Unusual care is exercised in 


making laps. Accuracy, balance, 
alignment, uniform thickness 
throughout—these are essen- 


tial and the highest skill is 
employed. The cement used 


is our own special make. Laps 
are joined under intense hy- 
draulic pressure. They will not 
curl, loosen or separate 
ee . 
A Belt is 


No Stronger than Its 
Weakest Lap” 





opened its doors, the pre-determined policy of the Com- 

pany was to produce leather belting so good that it could 
be depended upon regardless of the conditions under which it 
was to operate. 


CB ove IN 1897, when the Moloney Belting Company first 


Saw mills, planing mills, textile mills—every industry where 
belting is used—put Moloney to test, and discovered that it 
was good belting. It was not long before the inherent high qual- 
ity of Moloney Belting was generally recognized—its toughness, 
pliability, strength—its amazing ability to resist the deteriorating 
effects of steam, fumes, heat, cold, dampness—its long wear. 


For Belting Insurance SPECIFY 


MOLONEY 
Leather Belting 


Today Moloney is even better belting than it was twenty-seyen years ago. 
The rich experience that years alone can bring and the improved processes 
that follow constant study of belting problems and uses—this is present-day 
insurance of quality and dependability. 


Try Moloney Leather Belting for your hardest drive—put it to the severest 
test. Then, and only then, will you appreciate what Moloney Belting means to 
you in reduced operating costs and increased production. 


Write us about your belting problems. 
Our engineers are always at your service. 


Moloney Belting Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


124-138 North Franklin Street . CHICAGO 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. PORTLAND, ORE. 
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American association, let a few friends in on the news 
that he is to be among the many Americans who will try 
out their sea-legs this summer. He plans to battle the 
waves early in July, and promised to give the “boys’ 
regards” to the King and the Prince and the other no- 
tables when he gets over there. 

One event which was not on the formal program of 
the convention, but which will remain long in the memory 
of those who were “among those present,’ was a grand 















THE HOST STUDYING THE SITUATION 
stag party staged on Monday night by W. M. Pattison 
in the Pattison supply house in Rockwell avenue. The 
party began after the conclusion of the “stunt night” 
performance. It is estimated that between 125 and 150 
mill supply manufacturers and distributors Were among 





ae 








WAITING FOR JIM’S DECISION 


the guests. The second floor of the Pattison building, 
which ordinarily houses the general offices of the com- 
pany, is ideally suitable for such a large gathering. 
Tables were substituted for desks for the benefit of those 
who enjoyed a sociable game of cards; for those who did 


not care for this pastime, plenty of opportunity was 
afforded for other enjoyments. Refreshments were 
served throughout the evening. Everybody present 


voted it a most enjoyable and successful affair, and Mr. 
Pattison was the recipient of congratulations on all 
hands. 

J. Garnett Starr, for many years connected with the 
Detroit Oak Belting Company, has been appointed Pitts- 
burgh district manager for the Chicago Belting Co. 

E. C. Roos, secretary of Schlangen Bros. Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of hose fittings and other brass products, 
will sail for Europe on June 5, and will visit England, 
Sweden, Germany, Holland, Switzerland and France be- 
fore he returns to this country. 

The grand finale to the stunt night program Monday 
evening when Mrs. Alvin M. Smith literally ‘took the 
cake,” was a genuine surprise to all. Mrs. Smith was 
undoubtedly the most surprised person in the entire au- 


ws) Es 


Ih) 
: 





dience, but it is to be doubted that any other member of 
the fair sex could have achieved a greater success in her 
words of appreciation and acceptance of the birthday 
cake. 

L. H. Shingle, president of the Shingle-Gibb Leather 
Co., one of the attendants at the convention, states that 
Jack H. Connelly, well known in the leather trade, has 
severed connection with one of the large tanners, with 
whom he has been associated, and will join the Shingrle- 











THAT AWFUL MOMENT OF SUSPENSE 


Gibb organization on June 1 
office, Philadelphia. 

News that Charles L. Bowly, Southern representative 
of the Hewitt Rubber Company, was in a hospital in 
his home town, Winchester, Va., convalescing from an 


, traveling out of the home 








SUSPICION OF THAT FIVE-CARD DRAW 

operation for appendicitis, was received at the Cleveland 
Hotel during the convention. Several telegrams contain- 
ing words of cheer and expressing hopes for a rapid 
recovery were dispatched to Mr. Bowly. 

The many friends of Mrs. Clay C. Cooper will be in- 
terested to know that she arrived home safely and that 
a hospital examination disclosed that the injury to her 
ankle, which she sustained in getting off the train in 
Cleveland the Sunday morning the 
consisted of strained ligaments. No bones were broken. 
Mrs. Cooper is recovering rapidly. 

James Whitney, formerly manager of the machine tool 
department of the Western Iron Stores Co., Milwaukee, 
on May 15 joined the machine tool department of the 
Cleveland Tool & Supply Co., Cleveland. 

H. E. Thayer, sales manager of the Charles Parker 
Company, believes he has on his sales staff one of the 
champion economizers of all times. During the conven- 
tion, Mr. Thaver received from this salesman a reply to 
a letter which he (Mr. Thaver) had recently written. 
The reply had sent on the back of 
which Mr. Thaver had originally used. 


before convention, 


been the envelope 
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Triple Ball Race 
TRUCK CASTER 
& e * 
An Innovation in Truck Caster Design 

Several years ago we put on the market for heavy trailer work. The ball races are 

something new in truck casters—ball bear- designed to retain the lubricant, while the 
ing casters that swivel easily under the wheel contains an oil reservoir which au- 
heaviest loads, with a double ball race to tomatically gives the axle just the right 
carry the load and take the side thrust. We amount of oil. 


are now offering the BOND Triple Ball ” 
Race Swivel Truck Caster, with AUTO- Our new Catalog K-8 fully describes this 





new caster, as well as the full line of Bond 
MATIC OILING WHEEL. Anti-Friction Truck Casters. Send for a 
These new casters are built particularly copy. 


Detail of Above Illustration 


1. Filling plug for oil. 
2. Felt oiler. 


3. Semi-steel bushing, a retaining wall for 
the lubricant. 


4. Hardened and ground steel sleeve, used 
in all Bond Triple Ball Race Casters, 
acts as an axle for the wheel or roller to 
revolve upon and provides a hitherto un- 
known rigidity and strength to the fork ' 
of the caster, as both sides of the fork 
are tied together by the stud bolt. 

5. Stud bolt; passes through the fork and 
the hardened and ground steel sleeve, 
tying the sides together and making the 
fork a solid unit. 

6. Oil reservoir. Sufficient oil is carried to 
the top of the wheel as it turns to thor- 
oughly lubricate the axle. It is fed to 
the revolving parts through the felt oiler 
held securely in the semi-steel bushing. 


All automatic oiling wheels are machine 
finished on the outside diameter and run 
absolutely true. 











Bond Foundry & Machine Company 


hd . » £* , >. 
Manheim, Lancaster County, Pa. 
Reeves-Bond Sales Co., 39 S. Clinton St., Chicago, TI. 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co., 173 Lafayette St. New York City 
Consult MecRae’s Bluebook for the Nearest Bond Distributor 
Bonn Power TRANSMISSION, COMPRISING A Futt Line or Hancers, Ptttow Brocks, Bear 
s, CoLtars, Fi STANDS, Bas PLATES, PULLEYS AND SHAFTING, INCLUDIN Ss t SPECIALTIE 


AS 1 LYTESTRONG Steet HANGER, Sprro CoMPRESSION CoOUPLIN AND Bon 
2 > 


Setit Rorrer Berarines 
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Would Classify Machine Tools on New Basis 


Chairman 


Stwmd mi cInnual clddress Before the Machine Tool 


Section Also Proposed a System of Certification of Sales Engineers 


Suggestions for a new classification of machine tools 
on an investment basis and a novel method of certifica- 
tion of experienced machine tool salesmen were advanced 
by L. H. Swind, chairman of the Machine Tool Section 
of the National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in his annual address at the meeting of the sec- 
tion on Monday, May 19. Chairman Swind’s address 
was the outstanding feature of the meetings, which 
were also marked by discussions of various topics of 
interest, including the report of the work done by the 
conference committee in the matter of readjustment 
of territorial divisions. The section also devoted con- 
siderable time to discussing the cost of doing business, 
and before adjourning passed a resolution that the next 
time the machine tool manufacturers make any change 
in prices, they increase their discounts to distributors. 

President William J. Radcliffe of the national 
ciation opened the meeting with a tribute to the memory 
of the late Capt. Edgar E. Strong and the late Thomas 


asso- 


————— 














L. H. SWIND 


f the section stood it 
silence for a minute as an expression of esteem for the 
departed. Following this tribute, Radcliffe 
turned the meeting over to Chairman Swind, who then 


delivered his address as follows: 


A. Fernley, and the members « 


President 


CHAIRMAN SWIND’S ADDRESS 


Before touching 
members, your 


on subjects of current interest to our 
chairman desires to first reach into the 
“basket of the past” by referring to our October meeting 
held in New York in 1921. At that time he strongly urged 
that our secretary be authorized to confer with E. F. DuBrul, 
general manager of the National Machine Tool Builders’ As 
sociation, regarding the proposed establishment of a standing 
committee by the respective associations to deal with any 
problems of mutual interest. It is gratifying to know that 
this proposal has now been realized, as is reflected in a 
formal meeting scheduled to be held at the Hetel Statler, 
Buffalo, on the 21st instant. In this connection, George H. 
Cherrington, chairman of our conference committee, has per- 


formed excellent services and is entitled to much credit in 
bringing about its success. 
At the same time your chairman also touched on the 





necessity of establishing a “Sense of True Values” involving 
the so-called second-hand and rebuilt machine tools. He is 
still firm in this opinion and takes this occasion to reughly 
outline what may be possible to bring this about, namely: 

1.—A machine tool must be regarded strictly from a stand- 
point of investment value and classified similarly to that of a 
bond. A Moody classification is generally acceptible to an 
investor as a basis of value and analysis. Therefore, why 
not classify the machine tool in a like manner? 

2.—Toward the above accomplishment is does seem feasible 
that the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, the 
recognized authority of the industry, could provide the means 
for so doing. 

Further reference to this vital subject will be contained in 
your chairman’s address. 

Special stress was also placed on the necessity of looking 
to the railroads for the initiative in the prospective resump- 
tion of business, and past events have materially substan 
tiated this belief. The development of new types of machine 
tools was also regarded as one of the most encouraging 
opportunities for the selling forces, and had these efforts 
been lessened, the buildings would have had a much smaller 
volume of business. 

At the following meeting, held in Pittsburgh in November, 
1922, reference was made to the uncertainty caused by the 
possible effect of the election on tax measures aimed prin 
cipally at capital, bonus legislation and a political situation 
antagonistic to our business welfare. Existing’ conditions at 
this time speak for themselves. Business conditions were re 
garded favorable to an increased volume in machine tools, 
particularly from the railroad and the automobile industry. 
Better salesmanship was advocated and your chairman again 
touches on this subject in his later remarks 

At our meeting held in May of last year, your chairman 


igain made reference to the resultant waste and loss that 
must necessarily follow the stocking of high grade invest 
ment machine tools. 

It is gratifying to observe that our members benefited 
materially by curtailing this practice. As a matter of fact, 
in one of our earlier meetings he recommended a fou 
months’ discontinuation of any stock orders, to the end of 
letermining the real demand, thereby giving the builder 
guiding intluence as to his future operations. It was neve 
ntended that this recommendation be applied to the me) 
chandising branch of the industry, as the latter involves the 
ile of metal working machines from the shelf, figuratively 
rveaking. 

At this time the machine tool industry, like others, is sub 
ject to a recession in busine vhich, in a large measure, 
jue to the existing political uncertainly. In this connection, 
t may be said that the next three or feur months should be 
the means of more clearly defining thi ituation, thus result 
ing ina general revival of busine 

In the interim inventories should be sparingly maintained, 
particularly when realizing the large production capacitie 


The unusually large 
ine plus our large 
tructure unequaled i 


of our present manufacturing facilities. 
banking funds available te sound bu 
gold supply, makes a flexible credit 
the history of American finance. 

It may here be fittingly added that it is unfortunate in 
deed for the general business welfare of this great country 


that its able chief executive is momentarily deprived of the 
right kind of team work on the part of congress, so essential 
to his constructive program. 

Figuratively speaking, business appears at this time to 


fare the way of the pigskin on the feotball field, in that our 
president persistently commands all the resourcefulness of 
the combined half and full backs by bringing it courageously 
to the five yard line for congress to put it through the goal 
posts of business prosperity. Not being imbued with a proper 
ense of direction, it seemingly persists in kicking the ball 
back into the field, thus maintaining a science of scrimmage 
rather than one of constructive accomplishment. Let u 
hope that the great sight-seeing public will soon tire of this 
questionable performance. 

Your chairman again desires to assure our members that 
the purpose of this section is founded on honest intention 
and common sense and, as such, need feel no concern in its 























Evidence of 
Customer 
Satisfaction 


Gandy Belts are 
giving good ser- 
vice as drive belts 
in the plant of 
the Plainville 
Brick Company. 
As shown below, 
Gandy Belts 
have beenchosen 
for the most im- 
portant drives in 
the plant. 


(Pictured 
above): 14" x 6 
ply Gandy 
drive on 
Chambers 
Royal Brick 
Machine. 


12" x 6 ply 
\~/) Gandy drive 
on 15’ Cham- 
bers Special 
Pug Mill. 


12° = 6 ply 
Gandy drive 
ona 9 Cham- 


bers Dry Pan. 


Why not tie up 
with the manu- 
facturers of a 
belt that gives 
exceptional ser- 
vice and yet sells 
at a price that 
makes selling 
easier — thus 
increasing your 
sales volume. 



















A rree crows only a few 


inches in a year, but a 
forest will produce a mil- 
lion feet of lumber in 
that time. 


a" 


Just as wonderful as the 
multiplication of nature, 
are the increases of a cul- 
tivated business. Each 
satisfied customer becomes 
a little more profitable 
every year. 


The best possible belting at the lowest 

possible cost helps make satisfied custo- 

mers. Selling Gandy Belt means repeat 
order business. 


HE GANDY BELTING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE AND PLANT: 757 WEST PRATT STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


NEW YORK OFFICI 36 WARREN STREET CHICAGO OFFICE: 552 WEST ADAMS STREET 


MANUFACTURERS oF 


Gandy Stitched Cotton Thermo-Gandy Belt Gandy Waxed Belt 
Duck Belt, Originated a black, mineral-treated, Same construction as 

; : h d standard Gandy, but left 

1880—still best in service eat an moisture white and wax-impreg- 
and cost on most installa- fesisting belt. nated for sanitation in 


] 
tions. handling food products 


Gandy Belt Dressing stick and paste, keeps fabric belts soft and 


pliable. Vian 
Creeesaae) 


























“ITS THE BELT WITH THE GREEN EDGE" IIS, VY) 

Let us hear from ESeeI | 
you == 
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efforts to place in their possession and for their use statisti- 
cal data that reflects the general economic conditions of our 
industry. 

Trade associations have been found guilty of violating the 
Sherman law, as their statistical operations were influenced 
by ulterior motives. That is, by act they restrained competi- 
tion, thus making them justly liable to the law. It is a com- 
fort to know that our highest court declared that the law 
must be interpreted by the rules of reason. 

Mindful of the foregoing, your earnest support to the bet- 
terment of the economic structure of our industry is earnest 
ly solicited. 

Suggestion is made that the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association establish a “committee on classification” so 
that the buyer may be fully informed as to the characteris- 
tics of the second-hand machine tools available, 
basis approximately as follows: 

Class A Machines: Strictly up-to-the-minute, from a 
standpoint of standard machine tool or single purpose de- 
sign. In other words, the former would take “Standard A” 
and the latter “Production A” classification. The term 
“standard” would apply to geared-head and quick change 
feed design, while “production” would apply te single pur- 
pose machines, both of well known and recognized makes. 

Class “B” Machines: All cone-driven designs or types. 

Class “C” Machines: Designs and types prevalent in 1914 
or prior thereto. 

The above plan would necessarily require the co-operation 
of all machine tool builders so that full publicity could be 
had on inquiry to trade journals as to the significance of 
such classification. 

It is obvious that Class “C” machines would not compare 
productively with class “A” tools—a distinction of value to 
the prospective investor in production facilities. While this 
method may call for determination of further details, it, 
nevertheless, may be the means of preventing ill-advised pur- 
chases. 

The trade papers have been working diligently in behalf 
of our industry, which is best attested by the constructive 
character of their reading and advertising matter. 

To further intensify these results, it might here be sug- 
gested that greater effort be made toward the procurement 
of practical illustration of more of the old fashioned methods 
of production, still prevalent in many shops, and then com- 
pare these with actual illustrations and the possibilities of 
the Class “A” or strictly up-to-the-minute machine tools. 

The large floating supply of machine tools following the 
war period has been responsible for many additions to the 
elling branch of the industry with a decided lack of proper 
training in numerous cases. Therefore, in order to extend 
proper recognition and consideration to those having spent 
many years of patient study and training to insure the buyer 
a proper selection of machine tools, it is suggested that our 
conference committee be instructed to discuss this subject 
with the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association for the 
purpose of establishing a registry beard, authorized to pass 
on the qualifications of salesmen now active in the industry 
and others to come. To facilitate a working plan, it might 
be in order to suggest formal recognition—preferably, a cer- 
tificate and imprint on salesman’s business card—to those 
having spent not less than ten consecutive years in the sell- 
ing of recognized machine tools, and subject others to the 
builders’ requirements of eligibility. It is confidently ex- 
pected that a plan of this kind might be helpful in getting 
better timber for the industry, and at the same time increase 
the sales engineer’s prestige in the field, particularly with 
discriminating buyers of investment value. 

The abnormal demand in the industry during the war 
period was responsible for increased plants and manufactur- 
ing facilities with the result that the “manufacturing line” 
is somewhat out of proportion with that of distribution. The 
conference to be held at Buffalo on Wednesday of this week 
will undoubtedly bring home the virtue of an old proverb, to- 
wit: ‘Come and let us counsel together.” 

The question of healthful compensation to distributors 
located outside of the machine tool manufacturing district is 
one of vital importance to the industry, and it is here sug- 
gested that our members discuss this subject at this meeting 
for the purpose of instructing our conference committee as to 
their wishes in the matter. In presenting this subject your 
chairman has in mind the Pacifie Coast distributing centers. 

Following Chairman Swind’s address, there was a dis- 
cussion of the cost of doing business in distributing ma- 
chine tools, several of the members taking part in this 
discussion. 


and on a 


In a discussion of the chairman's suggestion 


relative to certification of sales engineers, T. S. Stephens, 


' 
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ot Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inec., New York, said that 
the ordinary run of salesmen do not call themselves sales 
engineers, and he does not believe that the certification of 
a salesman’s card, and the designating of such sales- 
men as engineers would mean anything to the purchas- 
ing agent. is the way purchasing 
agents look upon salesmen, in Mr. Stephens’ opinion. 

Communications were read from the Los Angeles 
Machinery Dealers’ Association and from the San Fran- 
cisco Machinery Dealers’ Association. Each of these set 
forth the needs of the Pacific Coast distributors for a 
larger discount margin than distributors in the other sec- 
tions of the United States, due to the fact that the aver- 
age distance between consuming centers is so great as 
compared to the East, freight charges are so much 
higher, and all costs of doing business are proportionatel) 
larger because of the distance from the factories which 
furnish the machine tools. The Los Angeles letter stated 
that the average distance between cities of 35,000 popula- 
tion in that territory is 150 miles. To telephone the 
Kastern between $20 and $100, and to 
take a trip East to visit the factories means an expendi- 
ture of approximately $1,000. Deliveries take from 30 
to 60 days. The Los Angeles distributors believe that 
they are entitled to from 7!» to 10 per cent increase 
in discounts, but think that machine tool manufacturers 
hesitate to grant the merited increases for fear that 
other distributors in other parts of the country would 
want the same. The San Francisco communication was 
very much the same. 


“All cats look gray,” 


factories costs 


The opinion of members of the section seemed to be 
that they realized that the Pacific distributors 
had a problem all their own, and that there would be 
no attempts to do anything but co-operate with them 
to solve this problem. At this point, the resolution for 
increased discounts when any change in prices was made 
by the manufacturers was presented. President Rad- 
cliffe, before putting the resolution to a vote, called at- 
tention to the fact that the machine tool builders were 


Coast 


not at present functioning more than 85 per cent of 
capacity. The vote in favor of the resolution was unant- 
mous. 


The proposed new territorial division was explained to 
the members, and it was stated that the conference com- 
mittee was to meet with the builders’ committee in Buffalo 
on May 21st to discuss problems of mutual interest. The 
conference committee which has been trying to work 
out the new territorial arrangements consists of George 
Cherrington, Tyler W. Carlisle and Ray Porter. 

The next topic of discussion was the trading in of used 
tools. Mr. Radcliffe told of some of the experiences he 
has had in the matter of trade-ins. Mr. Cherrington 
said that in Pittsburgh they had two reliable second- 
hand dealers, and that his own company did not handle 
second-hand tools. If any deal originates in which there 
are some trade-ins, the second-hand dealers referred to 
would be called in, and if they made a price on the trade- 
ins that was satisfactory to the prospective purchaser 
of the new tools, a separate deal was consummated. This 
system has worked out very well in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Carlisle said that his company divorces its new 
machinery business from its second-hand machinery busi- 
ness. One man in its second-hand department sets all 
prices to be paid for trade-ins, and his word is prac- 
When he sets 
the limit, the company salesmen cannot go beyond it in 


tically law because he knows real values. 


offering considerations for trade-ins, even though the 
new business is lost to the company on this basis. 
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John S. Metcalf Co., Designing Engineers, Lou Stinson, Consulting Engineer, M. A. Long Co., Contractors 


In This Big New B. & O. Elevator 





1 


At Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 


Miles of Diamond Conveyor and Elevator Belts, capable of 
2 handling 3,600,000 bushels of grain daily, are being installed. 


This elevator contains many special new features, and is the very 
latest development in scientific elevator construction. 

If any belts better than Diamond Rubber Belts could have been found 
for this wonder-house of grain, they would have been used. That 
Diamond received the full order is significant of Diamond superiority. 


Watch for future advertisements showing the interior of the 
elevator, with Diamond Belts in place, ready for operation. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
Akron, Ohio 


Atlanta Boston New York Kansas City Philadelphia 
y Chicago Dallas Seattle Los Angeles San Francisco 


RUBBER BELTS 
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Percy Ridings, of the Syracuse Supply Company, stated 
that his company takes in second-hand tools only when 
it feels that it can make a profit in reselling them. 
Otherwise, it prefers to lose the business rather than 
do it without a profit. Clarence Kershaw, of the Charles 
A. Strelinger Co., Detroit, said that his company’s policy 


is similar to that outlined by Mr. Ridings. G. Chesten 
Carey, of Carey Machinery & Supply Company, Balti- 


more, said that his company did very much the same as 
Mr. Carlisle’s in handling trade-ins. 

A communication was received from a member, tell- 
ing of his experiences with a conditional sales contract, 
in which he had brought a lawsuit on two notes and se- 
cured judgment, later consolidating the two notes with 
another account. In the subsequent court proceedings, 





Little of value was contributed in the discussion of 
how to advise customers to depreciate tools, many of the 
members believing that it would be indeed wonderful 
they only could give some customers advice. It is a gen- 
eral belief that many tools should be sent to the junk 
pile. 

The morning session adjourned about 1 o’clock. 
section reconvened in the afternoon at 2:30 p. 
the afternoon session was a very brief one. Following a 
short discussion, Chairman Swind summarized general 
conditions affecting new machine tools by reading a re- 
cent article published in MILL SUPPLIES. The following 
nominating committee for the section was then ap- 
pointed: Percy Ridings, chairman; George Merry- 
weather and George Cherrington. The meeting then ad- 


The 
m., but 


he lost because of the consolidation of the notes in the journed so that the members might attend the group 
new account. meeting to hear Col. L. P. Ayres’ address. 
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r} ( \ \I ' I le Roel \ R. M Villiaum 

I ( ('} ( I ( Hi: y W. Hult Hla J 

| }) M A ipply  ¢ \\ n, W. Va W y. 7 
lard, A. E. I u 

Del ile We It hia, 1 Arthur I Bi ( I i 
I ‘ Ik } Wm Ss. W: ll 

I Lubricate ( Mich \. J. Cham G. E. Cage 

Det o Belting ¢ eit, Mich M. Watson, FE. L. March, A. I 
Met mic W j el 

Det I Drill Co troit, Mich. —L. K. Berry. 

Co kron, O. -W. T. Hunter, HL. BE. Kellar, R. MePeal 
S. Wu 

R. & J. Die Co., Ine., Passaic, N J I. Hu Jewitt, J. 1 Linn, S \ 
Parde 

Dillon y Co., Raleigh, N. ¢ G. I Dillon, J. J. Robinson 

i. & ilworth Co., Ine., Mempbis, Tenn 1. KE. Dilworth. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Ine., Philadelphia, Pa oS. Horace Disston, D. W 
Jenkins, L. L. Mather, J. C. Mitchell. 

Dixie Mill Supply Co., New Orleans, La C. J. Salm 


Dodye Manufacturing Mishaw 
Campbell, E. S. Grant, E. W. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. C. V. 


Corp., John A. Beynon, D. J 


Miller, ©. H. Upson 


aka, Ind 
Houvh, George C. 
srewer, L. B. MeKnight. 





R. R. Donne ‘ley & Sons Co., Chicago, Ih ¢ I. Beezley, Jr., E. B. Calla- 
han, J. S. Crane, A. F. Gott. W. W. Burr 
The Duff Manufa cturine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa E. A Johnson 
Dunean & Goodell Co., Woreester, Ma B. M. Seott 
E. I tales de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del William Stania 
I 
Ree ny S« Corp., Chieago, Tl R. J. Ov«etjen 
E ich & Co., Riehmond, Va H. Roy Eichel 
Electrie Ho & Rubber Co., Wilmington, Del Henry D. Archer 
aaah Machinery & Supply Corp., Norfoll Va Walter L. Graham 
13 




















STILLSONS 
Start the tough ones 


Those tough old joints set fifteen years 
ago—MORCO Stillsons “eat up” a lot of 
those boys. If you haven’t yet used a 
MORCO Stillson on such a-job, you'll be 
surprised at the way that the tough ones 
will open in response to MORCO per- 


suasion. It will save you a lot of sledge 
persed goatee swinging. 





VIDE IN GETTING 
THE BEST 


The special features built into MORCO 
Stillsons insure long life and _ positive 
Satisfaction to user and dealer alike. 


MOORE DROP FORGING CO. 
Sprin¢field,Mass.US.A. 


New York Office Chicago Office London Office Paris Office Brussels Office 
74-76 Murray St. 34 N. Clinton St. 27-28 Anning St., E. C. 18 Rue Corbeau 30-34 Rue Locquenghien 




















When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SuPPLIES. 
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Empire Tire & Rubber Corp., T 
Joseph F. Tracy. 


renton, N. J.—H. M. Melville, R. 





























M. Stuart, 


English Bros. Machinery Co., Kansas City, Mo.—-C. C. English 
Erie Manufacturing & Supply Co., Erie, Pa.—Ray Himrod, W. M. Kreide 
Evansville Supply Co., Evansville, Ind.— Frank J. Hofacke 
F 
The Fafn Bearir C New Britain, Conn.—-R. N. Hemenwa Maurice 
Stanley 
The Fairbanks Co., New York, N. Y..-M. H. Fowl H. L. Leon, George 
M. Naylor 
I quhar Machinery Co., Jacksonville, Fla L. J. Larzek 
Phe Federal Gau Co., Chicago, Ill J. W. Owens 
Phe Ferry Cap & Sct Serew Co., Cleveland, O P. C. Abbo H. Allan 
Hall, Gee e M. North, H. D. North, A. L. Whittemore, H. D. W liam 
rhe Fisher Goverr ( Marshalltown, Iow L. W. Brow: 
blac Pennell Co., Saginaw, Mich E. B. 
Flexible Steel Laeir ( Chicago, IlL--H. L. Coat Ja 5 ald 
ae. Foote, Washington, D. C 
a Co., Springfield, Mass.— Charl H. Bump 
The Franklin Cotton Mill Co., Cineinnati, O H. I Hathawa 
Frick & Lindsay Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.-E. H. Voek: 
Irictionless Metal Co., St. Louis, Mo J. T. Pate Ed. S. B rhe 
Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga W. B. Botts, Geo Winst 
Fulton Tool Works, Huntington, W. Va John J. Adams. 
Geller, Ward & 
Gem Manufactu oo 
ral Ashe 
al Su ly 
la Supply 
I I. Goodrich R. W 
Stanton. 
1 Goodyear Ti Bu 
( P. Pa 
Graton & Kr d 
L. F. Ladd 
( ne, Tweed ¢ 
Greenfield Tap 
1. H. Grubb, Ha 
The Gutta Pere F. H 
Dickinson 
iH 
Hamilton Rubb« Manufacturir C | t N J a ( ll 
Chicago, Ill, H. H. Todd 
| Hare re & Supply Co \kron, O H. H. Kut 
Hardwit Co., verman, Tex James Bi 
H it n Philadelphia, Pa I I Schuchman, ¢ Wo. Schw: 
Samuel Ha & Co., Chicago, Ill Lou \. Clark, Wendeil H. Cl 
The Heinn Co., Milwaukee, W Cc. W.. Mills. W. P. I 
rt Hill Cluteh Machine & Found Co., Clevelan 0 Hq. FF. 4 ‘ 
I \. Hauck, Harold New } \. Smith, H J mith 
R. H & Co., New Ye Se i I t li. ¢ 1. R. Wa 
Ih H t Pett M: ict ( i ( 
Char 
Hf & ¢ Li Rox \ R. V. Die i 
rh Hollow ¢ Pic ( Cl land, O I H 
HH Rubb Co., I N. J Charles F. G 
H tead Valve Mar irin ( Hom I | | hi 
l KE. Schuchman, W Sct hi 
I Hlorton & Son ¢ I «} : y 
H i ly ¢ WW t N. ¢ I I 
1 
I l | h«& I m M ifacturir ( I I I 
I I. W. Lema 
a ] Chica Ill Ss. oO \r \ I Dola 
E. G. K. Me Db. E. Egt 
I i Hard & Supply ¢ B Ree a J. A 
i Mach es ly ¢ Omaha, Net ( ( 
it Tron A N Y N. ¥ Charles He I L.. J 
Tra I ( land, O E. F. R 
D 1 Inc Kl N. ¥ LE. DG 
J 
Manu t ( Ha Pa Se \ | 
bs Manufac ( Ha 1, Conr J h H. I i | 
MeCarthy 
ipply ¢ Cha Per F. C. Bic 
Uy n ¢ l t M D ; 2 ( t Mu } 
Charles H. Stebbir Donald Wei 
Jeff M ifs l ( Coh be ) Gc. 4 H t. ¢ Oo. Mel le 
B . N Y N Y Holland 1 I J \rthur ¢ 
I n, William Le Comptes 
B r C« H f Contr I B.. ty ( I l 
hnston-Moret Dic ( P burgh, I ae I Cha H 
fohnstor 
\. Jor I nd {& Mact ( Chie I \ G. J 
R. L. Sha 
K 
Kk ( Willian Pa. C. Thomas M 
| Pi & ly ¢ Butl Pa M I mar 
I \. Kinsey ¢ Cinein 2) i. 8 i XE. D w. J 
I cliff Indianapol Ind., E. W. Buschmar 
Ik Ik I tv Manufacturir ( Cleveland, O Jar ( o.. 7 
C; me ld, PF. H. Melsaac, W. M. Olsor 
v ‘ I n 
I 
M. H 
E Ca 
(y 
Hennir 





























Lumen Bearing Co., Butfalo, N.Y. P. J. Hoetiler, M. B. Patch, R. D 
Sampson 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cineinnati, O.- James R. Anderson, L. M. Crow 
avid C. Jones, Joseph Waldeck. 
V 
C. M. MeClung & Co., Ine., Knoxville, Tenn. N. J. C. Leste: 
MeCrosky Tool Corp., Meadville, Pa. ¢ M. Sutton 
McCullough Manufacturing Co.. Minneapolis, Minn C. A. Judd 
MeGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala Mart Lyon 
Thomas B. Soost. 
McGraw-Hill Co., Ine., New York, N.Y Mason Britton, W. S. MeFadder 
R. B. MeKim Co., Ine., Boston, Mass. J. AL MeKay. 
MeLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro, N. ¢ G. H. Garberson, W. 1 
MeLeod, Jim Wes 
MeMullen Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich G. K. MeMullen, President 
Machinery Co. of America, Big Rapids, Mich. -R. V. Hanehett, W. oS 
Peden 
Machinists Supply Co., Chicago, Ill J. E. Shaw, L. B. Shaw 
Machinists Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. George H. Cherrington 
Maddock & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. H. A, Maddoel 
Main Belting Co., Philadelphia, Pa EK. \. Booth. 
Manhattan Rubber Manufacturiny Co., Passaie, N. J Chark I Toye 
Mannin Maxwell & Moore w York. N. ¥ J. N. Derby, E. W. Graham 
w. 2 Loos, A. G. Marshall, Charl Stepan, T. S. Stephen 
Stephens 
Marine Decking & Supply Co., Easton, Pa W. S. Ker 
Mark Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill Irvine G. Crocker 
Mason Revulator Co., Boston, Ma 1 \. Morrison 
Massasoit Manufacturing Co., Fall) Rive Mas R. Vaurhn 
Mechanical Rubber Co.. New York, N. YY. H. J. Behr, W. EL. Beleh 
. Kingston, John FL Rawl In 
The Medart Co., St. Louis, Mo I e 4 rit W. G. Kesslin R. M 
Paylo 
H. B. Mehring & Co.. York, H. B. Mehringe. 
Michigan Lubricator Co ‘ Mich. ‘T. FF. Bourke Kr. OF 
J. oS. Miller Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, Pa J. S. Miller, 
Miller Supply Co., Huntineton, W. Va J. C. Mille President 
The Mill & Mine Supply Co., Akron, O Fred Good, Herb Letcher, Wo W 
Willard 
M » Chieavo, Ill Clay ©, Cooper, John A Cronin, E. N. Grant 
Harrison MeNash 
Mc Hardware Co., Birmingham, Ala J M. Bates, W W 
Mi ble Steam Joint Co., Louisville, Ky r. W. Moran 
Mo ; ! Mich I. 1. Reiehk 
1 e Tw Dr il Mach ne ¢ w Bedford, Ma Waldo bk. Coneder 
FF. O. Lineolt 
I Db. M X& ¢ | he KXy kk. D. Morton 
\ 
The National Se & Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, OQ. ¢ R. Elliott 
WwW. P43 KE. E. ¢ 
N nal Su & Machine I) \sst Philadelphia, Pa VP. dar 
I nleyv, G \. 1 niles 
N mal Tool Ce Cleveland, O N. E. Ga 
nal Tu ( \tlanta, Gia Hot PP. Nelo \ Robin 1 Ni 
Orlean Lia J \ Thorne Hu Weidmiar I burgh, Joh | 
Kenn 
New Y Pacl ( N \ N. ¥ c:. . BB i 
7 W I 
N \ ! & Packine ¢ Lou M A. W. Ca 
holson I ( I dene R. 7 John HE. Colbie 
the Machinery Co Minnesapol Mint G \. DuToit ! he 
Hal 
0 
The O} t ( Mansfield, O I. 1. Murra L. L. Wil 
Che Ohio Vall Pul \\ Ine May I iN Kdward P. 1 
iH Howl 
8) Broth I l bu } ] Wilson Olive 
Oy ite S ( | h } I Cn | | 
().1 Manufnet ( «| ] () ( \\ lit 
The O M ifaetu ( (| las a) \ Goul 4 | bu 
I} \ Ht. Otter ( \ I Wm. H. O nill 
P 
I | ( ( ( 1 N. H I rd. Che 
th Cy} I’ ( M len, Cor \. Allen, J. W ‘ a. 7 
Tha 
hon | ( ishvill Penn Fhomas P 
( r. Pat ( I Ne Orleans, La R. be. Kellel 
\\ M. Pa n Supply Co cl land, O I BR. 1 ke ] O. Boyla 
hm. MW nin W. H. Kelly, ©. PL. Lieblein, C. FE. MeComb 
5.) Ma \. M. Mo ( V. Pattison, W. M. Pattise 
r. W Smith, W. H. Smith, J \. Fk. Stockhaus, H. R 
Thon har 
Paulse cavo, Hh B. R. Paulsen 
Peden I Houston, Te PD. PD. Peden 
1% ’ irmniture Co., Williamson W Va I G. Koor 
Philadel Philadelphia, Da Wm. B. Covell 
Pittsbu »., Jeannette, Pa John J. Cain 
I ich G & Supply ¢ I burch, Da H I. Ca \ i 
Harri W. LL. Rode 
Pitt<burch Ste ( Pittsburgh, Pa. John FF. Hazen 
rt \\ Powell ¢ ( cinnati, O Jame Coombe 
I S ply ¢ I Haut Ind. Ben Heer, President 
Q 
tr ‘) ( ( Cine nati. O G Puchta 
R 
Racine Tool & Mack Co... Racin Wi } t. La n 
r. B. Rayl Co., D it, Mich B. H. Ackle \k Pa 
Re & Pris Mar 1 ’ Co., Wore M ! \. Vense 
Reed Manufacturir Ce | Ia I ( Barne \nt G John 
\. M. Johnstor 
Rr es Pull ( Columbus, Ind. Cha 3 m Gt. 5 Rob 
Ree 
rt R hman-¢ ( Mempt Pen Jj A. Riechma 
' » 4 
Republie Rubt ( Younest n, O 1. H. Conno J. LL. Gillm R. M 
Gottshall, E. S. Rooney 
Roberts Bra Mar actu ( DD t, Mich Karl W. Rot 
Sidr BOR ( Roch N. ¥ C. W. Gri Id 
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MANUFACTURERS building new 








for both 
me 








if tvles and speeds th 
a ' F : Is. That the total number and cost of repairs is 
tive data ind . es & practical tine oF spares much higher with tndividual drives than with 
c Id be ¢ if Joes AC mpared with DC affect group drives 
ppraised ection of group and individual motor ). That individual drives are best in only a few 
drives specific, limited cases 
ROBERT / DRAKE, Electrical En- r Peete — 
ROBERT W.I RAKE Elec cal E Which has the higher power factor 56; ‘Phase thie busanl cost abaceen divas talenes 
eer of the tr hich has th v i r wer? ? 
W as the lower unit cost for powe That group drives are more reliable and give 
% What is the efficiency of each? more production 
(. How does an increase in speed and load 22. That the field for the group drive is much 
affect power factor and efficiency * larger than most electrical engineers suspect 
How can a motor of 14 to 15 the total 23. That individual motors are chiefly for ay 
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This remarkable and timely treatise is 
FREE to plant executives 









ro ws 
wher aw ,dual 


Robert 


CONSTRUCTIVE FACTS ON GROUP vs. INDIVIDUAL DRIVES 
Compiled by Robert W. Drake from actual experience, and stated in 
a way that will assist plant owners in solving this important problem 


veloped from long ex- dual drives be amply adequate with group 
l and factory work eae 






r s hz veen faced witt hard perien mill 
1) 

pr n called , 1 } 
t = Mr. Drake's book is invaluable to all belt drive? 
on oup drives J Mr. I rar 

mall 1 ) y as r. Drake 1s 13. What are the comparative { ge 
w motors ; A é 

r one side or th erating equipment and operat 

Thi pre difficult 

c irons in the fire—no 1 roast out 
n ost expe- 


t production methods 


ind their operation and costs Thi 


Drake answers these questions rela I 
7 


ve to group and individual drives— motors —are far less rugged than group drive 
tors 
W r first cost? 
hes the Bret Come Individual motors are less fool-proof — more 
Which e¢ lower maintenance cost? exposed to accident, and are more affected 
Which ‘ re frequent breakdowns! by surrounding conditions 
17. That bearings on belt drives last ten times 
“ standardiz : . 


horsepower of the motors required for ind pearance and where costs are not considered 
FHIS COUPON FOR FOUR COPY! 


Address THE LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE, Forrest Building, Philadelphia, Penna 


Write for your copy of this valuable treatise to-day. It is given away free by The Leather Belting 
Exchange as a part of their service to industry in the interest of better transmission of power 
Name Name of firm 
Addre State 
P y 
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WwW Drake 


2. How can vou secure S to 16 speeds with a 


















is interested only ob is handled = 


s happen with group drives? 


n 


s treatise also shows— 


at small sizes of motors—especially AC 





as long as on gear drives 








ITHIN the last few years plant owners 
and engineers have given a great deal 
of thought to Group Drives vs. Individual 
Drives. This subject is naturally of greatest 
importance to the salesman of leather belting. 


Heretofore very little authoritative, com- 
parative data have been available. Now, 
Drake’s book gives the actual facts in clear, 
interesting, concise form. Every salesman 
should know this book—just as every plant 
owner should know it. 


The Leather Belting Exchange, through its 
advertising (sample page for June reproduced 
above), will place this book in the hands of 
thousands of plant executives. By mail and 
personal contact, it will distribute thousands 
of additional copies. 


You, as a salesman, can now cash in on this 
data whenever the question comes up. Study 
your copy of the book. If your company has 
not furnished you one—write for it. It’s a 
sales lever no ambitious salesman will neglect. 
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Rogers-Bailey Hardware Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.—L. D. 

Db. Round & Son, Cleveland, O.—-L. D. Cull, C. M. Power. 

Royersford Foundry & Machine Co., Royersford, Pa.—S. A. 
Harold Neely, Martin G. Sperzel, Frank H. Dieshet. 

John Russel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Russell Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y.—R. B. M. 
Cook. 


Bailey. 


S 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 
Gilbert, W. S. Pyne. 
Fk. E. Satterlee Co., Minneapolis, 
Chas. A. Schieren Co., New York, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Edward E. Taylor. 
J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co., Macon, Ga.--V. A. Vail. 
Schwartz Belting Co., New York, N. Y Ernest O. Floyd 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn.-W. H. Hill 
arp Manufacturing & Supply Co., New Philadelphia, Pa. 
stead, C. W. Wenger 
H. B. Sherman Manufacturing Co., Battle Creek, 
Warner, Jr., A. R. Webber. 
Sherwood Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, N.Y 
Madden, 
Shingle-Gibb Leather Co., 


Mich... C. L. Gaum, Charles T. 


Hollister 
D. H. 


reus, F. H. Satterlee 


Minn. Fe 
Mm. ¥. McPherson, H. W. Osbone ; 











Mich ( L. Braund, 


Henry S. Madden, John B. 

Philadelphia, Pa.-—-L. H. 

Machine Tool Ce Sidney, O.--B. A. Get 

w & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mas H. D. Horton, J. W. MeLean, 
R. A. Shaffer, George T. Curtis. 

5. By 2 Industries, Ine., New York, N. Y. 
remple, R. R. Zissette, H. H. Yeager. 


sidney 


Simonds S 





Howard M. Metz, W. F. 


Skinner Chuck Co., New Britain, Conn.—W. H. Day, Paul K. Roe 
Robert B. Skinner. 
M. B. Skinne Ce Chicago, Il M Skinner, Fred G. White. 


Guilford R. Adams. 
Robert W. Taylor. 
Alvin M. Smith. 


B. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Auburn, N. Y 
Richmond, Va 


amucl Sloan & Co., 
Smith & Pearson, 
Smith-Courtney Co 


Smith-Meadow Supply Co., Inc., Birmingham, Ala Bert M. Mead 
Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., Pittsburzh, Pa W R. Johns, W \. Some 
H. J. Stilt K. R. Todd. 
suthern Engines Atlanta, Ga. W. S. Cushion, L. F. Gordon, O. A 


Sharples 
Southern 
Southern 
Stambaugh 
William K 
Standard Pre 


Railway Supply Co., Norfolk, Va.-—-D. E. Doyle. 
Co., Norfolk, Va Karl Fisher 

pson Co., Youngstown, O G. H 
Pittsburgh, Pa William kK. 
ed Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa J, W. Friel, H. T. Hallowell. 





Horton, Carl J. Sehmid 








Standard Pulley Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, O KE. R. Ritte 
tandard Shop Equipment Co., Philadelphia, Pa H. Cad J 
andard Supply & Equipment (« burgh, Pa Rol l Bl 


George ¢ He 
andard 
Ww. & 


Winthrop Sargent, Jr. 
Tool Co., Cleveland, O.- L. M. Brown, C. E. Day, R. R. H n 
Jackson, Fred E. Kelly, R. T. Lane, H. ¢ \ 


Stanley Belting Co., Chicago, Ill Charles E. Hathaway; Ne York, F. ¢ 
Larson, G. N. Laslett 

tockham Pipe & Fittings Co., Birmingham, Ala D. W. Stockham, W. G 
Wir rn. 


rd Oakum Co., Jersey City, N. J..-Thomas H. Winston. 





( rer Co., Detroit, Mich.—Charles E. Allinger, C. B. Kershaw 
on Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland, O.— ‘1 W. Carlisk R I 
Clark, G. C. Halford, R. L. Keech, Carl Miller, D. E. Parsons, F. H 


Smith, H. W. Stron E. E. Stvan. 

tt Atlanta, Ga H. H. Jarrett, L. L. Sull 

o., Johnstown, Pa W. ( Lambe 

. Cleveland, O. W. C. Clement, ¢ BE. Coo; I ! 
Nimmo, L. P. Russon, D. K. Swartwout, D. K 

. Walton. 

Co., Philadelphia, Pa I H 


» Syracuse, N. ¥ Perey 


Swind. 


Riding 





laylor-Parker Co., Ine., Norfolk, Va. E. L. Parker 
Fempleton Kenly & Co., Chicago, Ill H. B. Burlow 

Penne e Mill & Mine Supply Co.. Knoxville, Tenn G. H Mannir 
H. G. Thompson & Son Co., New Haven, Conn L. M. Ed 1 





Pidewater Supply Co. Va J. A. Beasley 

th Poledo Wheelbarrow Ohio W. L. Schumache 

Lewis E. Tracey Co., Boston : Lewis E. Tracy. 

I nsmission Ball Bearing Co., Buffalo, N. Y C. M. Murray, J. G. Cool 


Turner Supply Co., Mobile, Ala W. Marshall Turne 

I 
Union Manufacturing Co., New Britain, Conn A. F. Corbin, FE. I. Stever 
Union Steam Pump Co., Battle Creek, Mich.--V. H. Bramble, K. D. Smitt 
Union Twist Drill Ce Athol, Ma J. H. Drury 
United & Globe Rubber Corp.. New Jersey, N. J.—M. L. Allen 
{ ersal Steel Co., Bridgeville, Pa Henry H. Seovil 


orging Co., Pittsburgh, Pa Frank A 
H. Reid 





R. A. Valentine, Guest of Associatior 

The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co., Cleveland, O R. J. Cook, F. R. Du Gus 
ch. 4 Kiehne, F. H. Zulauf 

Victor Balata & Te le Belting Co., New York, N. ¥ W. H. Gla J pr 
L. Al 

Vonnegut Hardware ¢ Indianapolis, Ind H. Guy May, Franklin Vonne- 
vut, Ralph C. Vonnecut 

Voorhe Rubbe Manufacturin Co., Jersey Cits N J G I Covell 
Ss. 4 Dunr Frank W. Succo 

uu 

Valworth M ifact ne ¢ Bostor Mass. Geo. B. Cannon, Edmunc 
Ke f Kewanee, IIL, P. F. Moran, Julius Schoekel, C. W. Watson. 

Ward Supply ¢ Inc., South Brownsville, Pa V. A. Griffin, W. C. Hood 

Varre Beltir ‘ Worceste Mass W A. Place 

Wea Su y Co., Monroe, La. Ge W. Hyl 

Western Tron Store C« Milwaukee Wis W. W. Eth 

Ve V nia Mine Supply Co., Clarksbu W. Va.—O. W. I nsor 

Vheeling Steel Co Wheeling, W. Va D. M. Mor m H. E. Smitt 

VI} Toot & Su | ( Cleveland, O W. J. Christma mS Ell 
Fra El rth, H. C. Ellsworth, R. M. Evans, Melvin Mur E. | 
Nast a ( E. Richard R. N. Woodbury 

Vhitir Leath & Beltir ( ong Island City, N. Y H. E. Whitir 

The Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Co., Akron, O.—H. Z. Callende 
R. S. Carte E. T. Oliver, F. W. Oliver, M. J. Kearin Karl Kend 

Wickv Spencer Steel Corp., New York, N. Y¥.--C. A. Perryman. 





The M. I. Wileox Co., 

J. H. Williams & Co., 
Maxwell. 

I. B. Williams & Sons, 

Williamson Supply Co., i 

The D. T. Williams Valve Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Winter Bros, Co., Inc., Wrentham, 

Wood & Spencer Co., Cleveland, O.—¢ A. Leisk 

The Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. -C. L. Butts 

rr. B. Wood's Sons Ce Chambersburg, Pa W. H. Fisher, C. C. 
Fk. L. Marshall 

The Geo. Worthington Co 
Riddle, W. D. Taylor, L. W. Weber 

Wright Manufacturing Co., Lisbon, O. W. J. 
Wright, Wm. F. Wright. 


Toledo, O. -C. J. Stanley. 

Buffalo, N. Y.-—C. S. Durkee, N. P. Linde, A. S. 
Dover, N. H.. John C 
Williamson, W. Va. 


Ruf. 
George W. Bishop. 
Thomas Boyle, H. J. Ernst 


Mass M. L. Higgins, C. A. Quinn. 


Mac Kee, 
. Cleveland, O.—C. Foshay, H. H. 
Ryan, H. F. Wright, H. H. 


The Yale & Towne 
I. A, Dewey. 
wall-Waring Co., 


Manufacturing Co., Stamford, 


Conn. W. Beave 





Ya Philadelphia, Pa Bernard G,. Waring. 

Yost Manufacturing Co., Meadville, Pa IF. M. MeArthur, L. M. MeCarthey 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O. B. 'T. Bechtel, BE. P. Corey, 
I Eeelestone, H. H. Richardson, E. S. Rooney, G. G, 


Stuart Lew | 
Wallac iy 


Dallas, Tex., C. E. Hutchinson; Atlanta, Ga., W. 


wr 


LADIES 
A 


M B. H. Ackles, Detroit; Mrs. G. R. Adams, Rochester, N.Y M 


Horace Armstrong, Chicas 
B 
Mrs. S. D. Baldwin, Cincinnati, O Mr B. T. Bechtel, Chicago; Mi 
Bingham, Chieago; Mrs. Geo. W. Bishop, Williamson, W. Va.: Mr l as 


Bonne New ork; Mr Cc. A 


Bond, Pittsburgh; Mr rm 
t t Detroit; Mrs. Amy Bowman, Cle 


oit: Mi Glenn H. Bower,, 
H. L. Browne, Jr., Cleveland 


Bower, De- 
eland; Mi 
( 


Campbell, Pittsburgh: Mrs. G. 1 
Christman, Cleveland; M N. J 


Mi Pack 
Mr N. J 


Carleton, 
Clarke, 


Appleton, W 
Cleveland; Mrs, I ! 


Clezie, Cleveland: Mr Clay C. Cooper, Chieago: Mi Audrey Cox, M 
Geo T. Curtis, Chicago 
DD 
Mrs. D. E. Doyle, Richmond, Va. 


E 

Mi Kichel, Richmond, Va.: Mi Hazel Ellieson, Chicago; Miss Myrtis 
Elliecson, Chicas Mr S. A. Ellieson, Chieago; Mr H. FF. Ellis, Cleve 
lane Mr } W Ellsworth, Cleveland; Mh oe 3 Elmer, New © 
lean Mr R. M. Evans, Cleveland 





M Carl A 
olley, 


Fisher, Norfolk: M Ernest Of Fk 


vd, New York M 
Wadswort 


; t Gill, Cleveland; Mrs, 1 I) 
Gray, Elmira, N. Y¥.: Mi W. A. Griffin, Br 


ownsville, Pa. 


Mi G. ¢ Halford, Cleveland; Mi Morvan Hammer Chicago; Mi 
John 1 Hazen, Pittsburch; M ( KE. Hathaway, Chicago; Mrs. J. P 
Hines, Jacksonville, Fla M C.D. Hoff, Cleveland; Mr A. F. Warrer 
0 M Hyle, Monroe, i 

1 

M Jot Ir im, Cleveland; M Lee Irby, Meridian, Mi 
J 

M G. B. Jennin Pampa, Fla.; M David ©, Jone Cincinnati 
A 

M G. D. Krause, Lebanon, Pa. 


M R. T. Lane, 
D. Latty, Cle 
Knoxville, 


Cleveland ; Mi Ba 
veland ; Mi IF. R. Lay, 
Tenn. 


Larzelere, Jacksonville, Fla. ; M 
Indianapoli Mr mM. 3x 4 Leste 


Mi ( L. MeGee, Cleveland; Mr I H. Melsaae, Cleveland; Mrs. J 
Harrison MeNash, Wheeling, W. Va.:; Mr I lL. March, Detroit Mi 
Maryaret Matthews, Cleveland; Mrs. W. H. Matthews, Jr., Cleveland: M1 
Mehring, York, Pa Mi B. FE. Meinke, Cleveland: Mi Ralph A 
Miller Mrs. W. J. Mitchell, Warren, O M: Montgomery, New Orlean 
Mi T. W. Moran, Louisville; Mrs. F. A. Morrison, Boston; Mi 
Morrison, Boston; Mi Melvin Munson, Cleveland. 

N 

Mi E. F. Nash, Cleveland; Mi H. C. Norris, Cle 

North, Cleve 


eland; Mr H. I) 


land 


P 


M W. S. Peden, Bi Rapids, Mich M Arthur Paull, Buffalo; M 
B. R. Paulson, Chica Mr ( M. Power, Kent, O 
R 
M John 1 Rawl J Atlanta, Ga Mi Aum Regan; Mr J. B 


Rice Wilmington, N. ©.; Mr a - Richards, Cleveland M: ( ] 
Richard Cleveland Mr I W Robe Detroit Mr 0 
Clarksbu W. Va Mr R. R. Roemer, Cleveland ; Mi 
New Britain, Conn M John Russell, 
Cleveland 


Paul K. Roger 


M C. J. Salm, Ne Orlean M I H. Satterlee, Minneapolis : Mr 
L. H. Shingle, Philadelphia; M) KE. H. Smith, Cleveland; Mr H. i 
Smith, Cleveland; Mr W. H. Smith, Cleveland ; Mr ( J tanley, Toled 


M Ek. E. Stvan, Lakewood, O M DD. K. Swartwout, Cleveland 


eland; M W. Marshall Turne Mobile 


M E. H. Vockrodt, Pittsburgh; M Franklin Vonnecut, Indianapol 


a 
M Lew 7 Wallace Cleveland M \ R. Webber Chicago; Mr 
Hugo Weidemann, N Orlean M ‘A. 2. Wel Chicago; Mr I G 
White, Chicago; Mr C. S. Whittern, Indianapoli Mi Anita Willian 


Nashville; Mr R. H 
oO Mrs. W. F. Wright, 


Woodbury, Cleveland; M H. H 
Lisbon, O 


W right, 


Jean 


W. Robinson, 


\tlanta, Ga Mrs.- L,. P. Russon, 


Lisbon, 
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: 
For the f — 
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or the fastest motor pulley shipping service, use 
hese BROWNING Paper Pulley Tel i 
these NING Paper Pulley Telegraphic codes: 
Diameter in Inches Pace in Inches 
2 -Daffodil 17-Diadem 27-Discount 8-Famous 14-Feather 20-Figure 
2'9-Dagyer 18-Diamond | 28-Dividend | 9-Fancy 15-Feline 21-Fillet 
$3 -Dairy | 19-Diary 29-Doctrin )} 10-Farm 16-Fellow 22-Finance 
$14-Daisy }20-Diction 30-Dogma 11-Farthing 17-Fearet 24-Flag 
+ -Damask 21-Diget 31-Dolphin 12-Fashion 18-Festival '5-Flash {iter 
iy Damsel 22-Dignity 32-Domino 13-Feast 19-Field ,-Flounce 
> -D 23-Dilemma 33-Doric 
»14-Dazzl 24-Dimity 34-Dorsal j 
6 -Deacon 25-Dipper 36-Dublet a J “ ¢ 
6\4-Debark 26-Dirt j-Dragon hheyways in’ Inches od 
Bore in Inches to Fit Exact Shaft Sizes ecen p <x 1.-Knuckle | %-Karma | 76-Kerosene _ ; 
gx lL x!.-Knot \4-Kassel | 13-Kidnap : 
Rab 1'<-Bandag 1 2!..-Benzin x2 1'¢x5.-Knoll -Katydid (1 -Kiln 
Baboor 1; 1 2 Jerry 4x 4\-Kadhes }}-Kearny 1'¢-Kitter 
Babel 114 1 2 ~x # -Kabul e-Kedge 1‘ .-Kindle forman 
Baeon 1 1 3 Xj #y-Kaffer \5-Keel }15.-Kindred | 
Balances 1 2 3! x7 .-Kaiser '4-Keen 1'.-King b 
Balkan 1 2 31 x14-Knife #;-Kale °s-Kemble 134-Kiosk } 
Ballad 1 2 } *«* fy-Knock +°.-Kendal 2 -Kipper i 
Ballon 1 2 3 sx *k-Kongo ti-Kennel 
1 Bamboo /1 2 3 tix 4$-Krone ly +-Keno 
1 Balsa 1 2 t ,x°.-Konalt *.-Kansas '?-Kernal 
Of the thousands of motor pulley special orders handled during the first quarter 
of 1924, our shipping charts show the following: 
Orders shipped ,., 51.9 Orders shipped 4th day 3.6% 
i " en BN ae 17.3 ‘ " 5th day 1.2% 
. 3rd day 5.2% ni after Sth day 8% 
THE OHIO VALLEY PULLEY WORKS, Inc. 
" 
MAYSVILLE, KY., U.S. A. 
7 ™ j 
Since 1886 
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||| Absolutely No R - Being Pessimistic 
| solutely INO eason Jor being Fessimistic 
National Pipe and Supplies clssociation Members in. Annual Convention 
Reeeived Encouraging Reports From Representatives of Many Industries 
There isn’t any need of any pipe and supplies manu- arranged for their entertainment that evening. He also 
facturer or distributor feeling pessimistic at this time, stated that the committee in charge of entertainment 
but there is a distinct need of better merchandising wanted to give an outing to the ladies, and that Mrs. 
policies among many of the supply houses. These two Alvin M. Smith had consented to take charge of this 
i conclusions remain in the writer’s mind as the result feature of the program. 
of the great two days’ convention of the National Pipe Following Mr. Pattison’s announcement, Col. L. P 
and Supplies Association in the Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- Ayres, vice-president of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
| land, Ohio, on Thursday and Friday, May 22 and 23. was introduced. Colonel Ayres’ address, the same as he 
There were approximately 500 manufacturers and dis- delivered at the triple mill supply convention earlier in 
i tributors in attendance, although some of those present the week, is summarized elsewhere in this issue. 
were not listed in the official registration. The conven- The first report on the business situation and outlook 
i | tion was a highly successful one from point of view of — was made by John J. Kennedy, sales manager, National 
= the addresses delivered, reports made and the general Tube Company, Pittsburgh, who spoke on the situation 
' high caliber of the papers presented. The value of the jn the steel pipe industry. Mr. Kennedy stated that “if 
| afternoon sessions was somewhat lessened because our well meaning friends tell us we look sick often 
| enough, they'll put us in the hospital.” He said that 
business is good, even though expressions of opinion 
are decidedly pessimistic. Building construction is ver) 
| active. Reading an extract from a New York news- 
paper, Mr. Kennedy showed that $69,000,000 worth ot 
contracts were awarded during the week of May &th 
i § in the northeastern states, exceeding any week in any 
i ‘ vear during the boom of 1923. It will take a year to 
i ) finish most of the work. The fundamentals of business, 
i 
' i 
; 
' 
i 
W. E. CLOW, JR. 
i i Re-elected President of National Pipe and Supplies 
: Association 
| yolfitis started on a rampage and cut down the attend- 
ance greatly. 
i M. W. Dennison, Braman, Dow & Co., Boston, presided 
} at the meetings in the absence of President William FE 
| | Clow, Jr., who was sojourning somewhere in the vicinity 
| of the Mediterranean. Mr. Dennison is first vice-presi- 
| | dent of the association. After explaining the absence of 
| } the president, Mr. Dennison welcomed the members of GEORGE D. MC ILVAINE 
i} the association, the ladies, and the manufacturers, and Secretary-Treasurer, National Pipe and Supplie 
extended a special welcome to those visiting jobbers who Association 
i might not be members of the association. Pointing out said Mr. Kennedy, are very sound. Financial condttions 
that last year was one of the most successful years are fine, railroads are making money for the first tim» 
in the history of the pipe and supplies business, Mr. in years, and the outlook is good. Taxation is going to 
' Dennison warned that conditions were different this be lower. None of us can place our fingers on anything 
j vear, and that there is a tendency towards lower markets wrong with the fundamentals. We need some Coueism 
j and the keenest kind of competition. He asserted that in this country. 
there should be sufficient confidence in the efficacy of R. C. Foster, Stockham Pipe & Fittings Company, 
co-operation to eliminate ruthless competition and bad Birmingham, reported on the situation in the valve and 
merchandising. fittings industry. He said he didn’t know what had 
W. M. Pattison, president of the W. M. Pattison happened, but did know that something had happened. 
Supply Co., Cleveland, was introduced as a past presi- He noticed that for some time they were receiving re- 
| dent who had given untiringly towards association work. ports from salesmen that the weather was bad. Then 
Mr. Pattison welcomed the visitors and invited them all he took a look around and found that spring was awas 
to attend the stunt night performance which had been behind. Jobbers generally did a fine business in Jant- 
- Loo 
L 
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T HAS been a point of 
pride with the Caldwell 
organization to measure 
plant efficiency by the num- 
ber of orders shipped on the 
day received. 





Caldwell keeps half-a-mil- 
lion dollars worth of equip- 
ment in stock at all times. 
Through many years of ex- 
perience we have learned 
which equipment is most 
commonly ordered, and we 
utilize this experience in the 
maintaining of our stock. 








No matter what your needs 
may be in the elevating, 
conveying and power trans- 
mission field, there is a Cald- 
well product adaptable for 
your use. 


Test our service ability. 


Write or wire Caldwell, or 
the nearest Link-Belt office. 











Send for Catalog MS-45 a 

















| H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 





/ N Y ork 676 Woolworth Bld Chicago: 17 "A S. Western Ave. Dallas, Texas: 810 Main St. 
| Linke Con ices in Principal Cities 
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ary and February and March. Following a survey 
which he made, he charted on a map conditions in vari- 
ous sections to see what was the trouble. He found 
that the hoof and mouth disease was raging in Cali- 
fornia, that in the northwest there had been several 
hundred bank failures, that in other sections there were 
other unusual contributing causes, all tending to make 
the jobbers cautious. After interjecting a personal 
tribute to the mill supply and pipe and supplies in- 
dustries of this country, and paying a eulogy to the 
late William H. Stockham, Mr. Foster deprecated the 
growing tendency towards direct shipments, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that unless the jobber actually 
carries a stock of fittings, he is not entitled to a jobber’s 
discount. 

J. W. Oliver, first vice-president of the Standard Sani- 
tary Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, spoke on the 
enameled sanitary ware industry. 
mist as an undesirable. 
eastern states in the 


He decried the pessi- 

He showed that the 27 north- 
first four months of this year 
actually let contracts amounting to $700,000,000 on 
residential work alone, which is 30 per cent greater 
than the contracts let in the first four months of last 
vear. Speaking for his own industry, he said that every 
plant is working at capacity, and that his own company 
is now about 10!. weeks behind on small ware and have 
orders in abundance. Labor conditions are now good. 
Mr. Oliver expressed the hope that the industry will be 
able to maintain good wages, because he believed it was 
a splendid thing for business in general. Transporta- 
tion is good; prices are fine. Stocks held are largely 
sold stocks, held up through the lateness of spring. The 
only bad phase of business is with the jobber; he is 
naturally the first to listen to the croaker, because he is 
on too narrow a margin of profit. How much better it 


would be to throw all of his energy into the work to 
hold his business? Work is the one real solution. He 
referred to the “wise-heads at Washington,” and was 
pleased to note that they promise to adjourn soon. Mr. 


Oliver took occasion to point out the new calendars 
which his industry is distributing to show how sanitary 
should be handled. He that this will be 
a great contribution towards reducing the waste through 
improper handling. 


ware believes 


Walter E. Watson, of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, also spoke on the situation in 
he steel pipe industry. He subse ribed to what Mr. 


Kennedy had said. 
ip, but he 


Unquestionably business has slowed 
believed that conditions are basically sound. 
Grit and nerve are what the jobbing business need, in 
s opinion, “nerve to He said that 
in the east who think their territory 
Albuquerque, N. M., and ends on the coast of 


lose an order.” 


there are jobbers 


starts in 


Maine, and there are jobbers in the west who have 
milar ideas. He believed this is the time to put aside 
pessimistic talk and start real merchandising methods. 
Every time a jobber sells without profit, he is not onls 


epreciating the value of his own stock, but the value 
his neighbor's stock as well. There are some jobbers 
ho always talk about protecting their own trade, and 
lally that means they first try it out—price induce 
t—o he other fellow’s trade, with the inevitable 
that soon everybody is fighting everybody else, 


] 
never : 
ionger a 


ke the Irishman’s fight, it is no private 


Jobbe ls 


who sell at cost are always the first to 

for help trom their source of suppl; Such jobbers 

n't need lower costs, for with lower costs, they only 
epeat their former actions. The fundamentals of busi- 
ess are sound, and jobbers have a fertile field to work. 








Following Mr. Watson's report, the meeting adjourned 
until 2.30 P. M. 

The Thursday afternoon session convened about 2:30 
o'clock, with a resumption of reports on the business 
outlook. George A. Moore, general manager and treas- 
urer, Detroit Range Boiler & Steel Barrel Co., Detroit, 
stated that the trend in his industry was about the same 
as in other producing industries last year. Demand is 
only fair so far this year. There is a good deal of criti- 
cism about jobbers’ sales policies. During the past year 
there have been established six new manufacturing plants 
in the range boiler field, and jobbers should congratulate 
themselves that prices were not declined. Mr. Moore 
spoke of the great improvement in range boiler manu- 
facturing today, and told of the work which has been 
accomplished in standardization in the industry. He 
believed the demand for range boilers will be good, but 
will be scattered over 12 months instead of six 
as was the case last vear. 


months 
Harry F. Mattern, general sales manager, Reading 
Iron Co., Reading, Pa., spoke on the situation in the iron 
pipe industry. He said there is no likelihood of lower 
prices on wrought iron pipe. He told of the experiments 
which his company has been making with mechanically 
operated furnaces, and could excuse for any 
advances in wages. He concurred in the optimistic state- 
ments of previous speakers. 

Harold S. Maddock, Thos. Maddock’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, spoke for the sanitary pottery industry. He 
that he was happy to be able to report that the previous 
decision of the courts in the Sherman law suit against 
certain pottery manufacturers had been reversed. He 
said the pottery industry has such a backed up demand, 
due largely to the long strike which tied up the factories, 
that the slowing up of incoming orders has little effect. 
The average factory in the industry has on hand three 
months’ business and upward, and on specialties it is 
nearer to six months’ He did not believe 
there would be any change of prices in the near future. 

William Byrd, Jr.. Hammond-Byrd Iron Co., 
spoke on the outlook in the soil pipe industry. 
that in the last six months manufacturers of 
have had perhaps the best, if not the 
for any like period in the 
So much has been said about fluctuations that 
more. He felt optimistic, but jobbers 
feel differently and have sold below the price 
they can buy. 


see no 


said 


business. 


Chicago, 
He said 
pipe 
most profitable, 
business 


soil 
business history. 
there will 
seemed to 
for which 
“You can lead a jobber to water, but vou 
him drink.” The soil pipe industry will 
move a good tonnage the remainder of this year, and 


be no 


cannot make 


from July Ist will move more than the last six months 
of last year. Jobbers are selling too low. Why give 
away their stocks? 

Edgar A. Eckhouse, president, Central Brass Mf¢. 


Co., Cleveland, 


stocks 


said that during the last quarter of 1925 
The first 
quarter of 1924, production and shipments increased but 


exceeded by orders. 


of brass goods were under close control. 


were During the present quarter, 


shipments are in excess of orders. His understanding 


that stocks are not built up, and that prices will not be 
changed. In about three week the National Associa- 
tion of Brass Manufacturers will hold its meeting, and 
it would he interesting if jobbers would only come and 


tell the manufacturers about their problems and view 
on the situation. 

McIlvaine President W. FE. Clow’ 
Following this the nominating committee wa 
Chairman, W. S. Wilson, Central 


Indianapolis; H. R. Kinkaid, LeValley- 


Secretary then read 
address. 
appointed as follows: 


Supply Co., 


ee 
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Why Put Ordinary 
Bearings on Good Machines? 


HarBronz is made specially for machine bearings. 
It is a mixture of pure copper and tin, only virgin 
metals being used in its composition. It is cast in the 
form of cored and solid bars, 12 inches long and in 


diameters ranging from % to 5. These bushings ; 
and bars are easily machined to fit any shaft. 


We Help Our 
Dealers Sell 


HarBronz tests as follows—tensile strength, 36,000 
to 37,000 pounds per square inch; Brinell hardness, 


Our plan of selling number 64; elongation in 2 from .47° to .50”. 
HarBronz bars is to 
select representative The quality of HarBronz never varies. Customers 
mera and a need be sold only once. The selling price is 45c a : 
with 1em as Piarbronz - a 
inn Wa ds unt pound, with a good discount to dealers. 
compete with our deal- 
ers. If you appreciate E = ss > ee 
this kind of co-opera ARTHUR HARRIS ,snn COMPANY 
tion, Established 1884 
~~ Brass Founders Coppersmiths Brass Finishers 
aie seaman 210-18 Curtis St... Chicago. Tl. 














HarBronz 
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McLeod-Kinkaid Co., Elmira, N. Y.; V. S. Ferguson, 
U.S. Water & Steam Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo.; R. H. 
Gamwell, Robbins, Gamwell & Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; and 
George G. Harvey, A. Harvey’s Sons Mfg. Co., Detroit. 

The following resolutions committee was appointed: 
Chairman, Lester F. Cole, George H. Cole Supply Co., 
Troy, N. Y.; W. H. Kiefaber, W. H. Kiefaber Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio; M. J. O'Fallon, The M. J. O’Fallon Supply 


Co., Denver; George Salzman, Jr., D. L. Hamill Com- 
pany, Buffalo; and Theodore Steuber, The Kennedy 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
PRESIDENT CLOW’S ADDRESS 

The fact that your president is writing and sending: his 
annual address from a charming villa overlooking the Medi- 
terranean Sea, halfway between Monte Carlo and the Italian 
border, is probably the best possible proof of a most success- 
ful and prosperous year, just passed, in the plumbing, heat- 
ing and mill supply business, and if further evidence is 
needed, it will be furnished by the “cost of doing business” 
statistics, compiled by our secretary. And while I cannot 
truthfully say that I am sorry not to be with you today, I 
can at least state, with full honesty, that my only regret in 
connection with my present vacation, is the fact that it 
necessitates my absence from this convention. 

Perhaps I shall take advantage of the safe distance that 
lies between us to speak a little more frankly and personally 


than would otherwise be the case. In glancing over our 
year books for several years past, I note that our very 
amiable secretary invariably inserts “Applause,” in italics, 


after the presidential address, and I presume he will do the 
same for me, so I am still further encouraged. And as I 
am to be deprived of the opportunity of taking a part in 
your discussions and deliberations, such views and_ ideas, 
us I might have been able to contribute to these discussions, 
must be expressed at this time. 

We have just come through a most satisfactory and pros- 
perous year. Volume was large, goods were difficult to get, 
prices were at a relatively high level, and profits were satis- 
factory. In fact, it seemed easy to make money in this 
business in 1923. But while such a year and such conditions 
are highly desirable, we must always remember that danger 


lurks in their wake. Man becomes soft physically when he 
leads too easy a life, and we must beware of business soft 
ness. Let us not forget that in 1928 we had a somewhat 


abnormal demand; that prices were stabilized by a scarcity 
of materials, and profits aided by a rising market. We are 
not likely to see a repetition of these favorable factors in 
1924. True enough, a continuance of volume seemed prob- 
able when I left America, but a rising market is almost out 
of the question, and a searcity of goods is unlikely. Such 
profits as can be made in 1924, must be realized strictly out 
of merchandising, by means of prices taking into account 
the “cost of doing business.” 

During 1923, our actual expense accounts have probably 
increased, due to the inevitable carelessness, and also gen- 
erosity, Which are natural to all of us when times are good 
and money easy to make, but while these increased expense 
accounts have not made themselves felt in the percentage 
cost of doing business, owing to the high volume of sales, 
they are going to be painfully evident as the volume recedes 
to normal figures. It is, therefore, all the more important to 
give careful thought to the prices at which we are to market 
our goods. 

I do not want anyone present to get the impression that 
I am pessimistic about the business outlook, because this is 
not the case. The building boom is still going along with 
ufficient momentum to carry us well toward the end of this 
year, if not into 1925, and this, together with the growing 
demand among the public for greater facilities and con- 
veniences in the lines we supply, should assure the industry 
of a satisfactory volume of business for the balance of the 
year. 

But will we turn this satisfactory volume into profits, un- 
aided by searcity of materials and a rising market? Let each 
man consider this question carefully with respect to his own 
business, and always bear in mind that his own volume can- 
not be increased at the expense of his neighbor’s for any 
great period of time. The laws of our land do not permit 
us to fix or establish selling prices for our goods, but they 
do not forbid us to use “horse sense.” The one cloud evident 
on the business horizon today is the fact that during the 
last two months of 1923, and the first few months of 1924, 
‘horse sense” was painfully lacking in the industry, in many 
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important centers. Just prior to my sailing, there were 
evidences that the situation was improving and that good 
judgment was again asserting itself, and { sincerely hope 
that the improvement has continued, because good judgment 
is all that is required to make satisfactory profits in this 
industry in 1924. When volume is reasonably satisfactory, 
we have only ourselves to blame if profits are not equally 
Conditions, of course, vary widely in the many important 
distributing centers served by the members of this associa- 
tion, but the same remedy will improve the situation in any 
locality. And the remedy consists of a combination in about 
equal proportions of the “Golden Rule” and “horse sense.” 

Another factor affecting our profits almost as much as the 
prices we obtain is the service we render our customers. Let 
us never forget, that the only excuse for the existence of the 
jobber, is cheap distribution. Were we unable to distribute 
materials more economically and effectively, than by any 
other known system, we should soon cease to exist in this 
era of efficiency. It is, therefore, evident that gross profits 
in our business must always be small, and the cost of the 
service we render must be kept beneath this gross profit, if 


sO. 


we are to obtain the reasonable reward to which we are 
entitled for our service and industry. We cannot do the 
extravagant things for our customers that a retailer can 


afford. We must be paid promptly for our goods. We must 
not be called upon to pay for mistakes other than our own. 


We should not be expected to deliver goods to ridiculous 
distances, or at any hour suiting a thoughtless customer, 
nor permit ourselves to be imposed upon in many of the 
ways we do for fear of losing our account. 

Every jobber here is familiar with the established and 
proven trade customs of the industry. It is only when 
“horse sense” is lacking that he departs from one of them 


to obtain some advantage which is never anything but tempo 
rary. And when his competitors have met the condition he 
has created, he then wakes up to the fact that he has simply 
saddled himself, and his fellow-jobbers, with an added 
burden. 

In the maintaining of sound trade customs and practices 
lies an excellent field for local co-operation and attention, 
and the opportunity to make use of the education and exe) 
cise the sound business principles that have been continuously 


advocated by the association through its many years of 
activity in the industry it represents. And in many ways, 
the observance of trade customs in times of stress is more 


important than the question of prices, because an unfavor 
able price situation is generally quickly and automatically 
improved by an increased demand, but when conditions with 
respect to trade customs are demoralized, months, and some 
times years, of patient effort are required, to re-establish 
them on a sound basis. 

Perhaps the greatest good accomplished by this association 
and others in the industry has been the promotion and culti 
vation of friendliness and good fellowship. Let us capitalize 
this situation in every legitimate way, and one of the best 
is for the jobbers in each locality to co-operate in the observ 
ance of sound trade customs, fair to themselves, their cu 
tomers, and the public at large. 


I will not touch on the activities of the association during 
the past year. The various reports you are to hear will 
cover them adequately. The program for this meeting ha 


been prepared with great care and thought, and I am sure 
I am safe in expressing the belief that when the convention 
has been concluded, it will have in every way measured up 
to the traditions of the association. 

I desire to express my thanks to the executive committee, 
advisory board and officers of the association, as well as the 
various standing committees, for the loyal support they have 
given my administration, and to assure them of my apprecia 
tion of the privilege of being associated with them in thi 
work. And especially are my thanks due to our able and 
efficient secretary, Whose interest and activities go so fai 
toward making the president’s work both easy and pleasant. 

And in conclusion, may T express the hope, that the coming 
year may bring each one of you much of joy and happine 
and also that full measure of prosperity to which your effort 
sa justly entitle you. Thank you all very much. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer were re- 
ceived and adopted. The association is in excellent con- 
dition, both financially and in other ways. 

W. M. Pattison, chairman of the pipe committee, sib- 
mitted the report of his committee, which expressed the 
belief that we are entering a period of readjustment of 
values, and that strong competition will demand better 
merchandising methods on the part of pipe jobbers, who 







































Deming “Atlas.” 
double-acting Power 
Pump Fig. 691 for 
general water supply 
and pneumatic — ser- 
vice. 








MAND AND POWER PUMPS FOR ALL USES 





Here’s an “Inside Tip” on a Sales Leader 


The Deming Atlas Pump is one of the biggest sellers in the Deming 
Line. Its popularity with the trade enables us to produce it in cost 
cutting quantities. 

For this reason you can sell it at a price that meets any competitive 
price and still deliver the extra quality which is so apparent in the 
detail view and specific ations herewith. 


Cylinder is brass lined. Cylinder and valve decks cast in one piece,— 
can't pull apart; Valves are metal, faced with rubber. Valve seats brass; 
Gears, machine cut and enclosed by cast iron gear guard. Bearings 
are babbitted; Crank end of connecting rod has split boxes for taking up 
wear. Drain plugs provide insurance against freezing. Oil pockets 
and cups insure thorough lubrication. Cross Head guide keeps all mov- 


ing parts in perfect alignment : ; 
Complete Pump Catalog on Request. 


THE DEMING CO., Est. 1880 SALEM, OHIO 


The nearest distributor will work with you for mutual profit. 
BALTIMORE—Southern Supply Co LOUISVILLE—Laib Company 
BOSTON—Chas. J. Jager Co., 15-15 Custo RICHMGND—Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Central Supply Co 

ferson St wie eee a _ Harris Pump & Supply Co 
= ) rie Ave 
- caaee ee ben a y' ara he ham _ SAN F RANCISCO—Crane Co 
KANSAS CITY—English Bros. Machinery C Agencies in all principa 


PUMP, 


House St 
CHICAGO—Henion & Hubbell, 217-221 N. Jef 






















Cap Screws, Milled and 
Upset, U.S.S. & S.A.E. 


Set Screws, Milled and 
Upset, U.S.S. 


New York Boston 
V. A. Moore, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Plain S.A.E. Nuts 
Castellated S.A.E. Nuts 
Milled Studs 


—from stock 


Whether you want a hundred or a hundred thousand shipped promptly 
from stock, just specify NAMCO and you will get Screws and Nuts of 
accurate fit and fine finish, that do not waste time in assembly. 


It's the NAMCO way. 


THE NATIONAL ACME CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Detroit Buffalo 


Hughson & Merton, Inc., San Francisco 


Chicago 
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will no longer be able to depend upon making a specula- 
tive profit in the business. 

Irving S. Paull, formerly chief of the domestic com- 
merce division of the Department of Commerce, de- 
livered an interesting address on “An approach to some 
of the problems of distribution.” He stressed the im- 
portance of the individual as the foundation of our 
government. The four basic elements in commerce are: 
moving, storage, preparation and exchange. What this 
country needs is a survey of the consuming capacity as 
well as a survey of the producing capacity. Through a 
series of charts he showed the peaks and valleys in our 
commercial life. We need to have a commercial census, 
to know the economic sufficiency of each section of this 
country, the point of greatest economy in distribution, 
the radius of economic distribution from any center, the 
economic trend, the functional values of economic activi- 
ties, the government and its legitimate relation to com- 
merce, and legislation and its economic limitations. He 
paid a tribute to trade associations as the most potent 
influence in our economic life. 

Following Mr. Paull’s address, the afternoon session 
adjourned. 

Thursday night, a stunt night program furnished a 
very enjoyable evening’s entertainment. It was very 
much like the program which was given for the benefit 
of the mill supply convention guests, although there were 
a few variations. 

FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 

The opening number on the Friday morning program 
was the report of Charles K. Foster, vice-president of 
the American Radiator Co., Chicago, on the situation 
affecting the radiator industry. He “slammed” the 
chart experts, and declared that the most dangerous 
thing in business is to play with a set of figures. He 
thinks the general situation is that business has been 
about the equal in tonnage the first four months of the 
vear to that of the first four months of last year, and 
that it will end up about the same as last year. The 
building situation is spotty. Speaking from a practical 
standpoint, the building permits today are about equal 
to last year’s, and price of building on the average is 
about five or six per cent less. The boiler and radiator 
business has become part and parcel of the jobbers’ 
business. It should be the jobbers’ business to consider 
the best means of keeping that part of their business. 
Too little attention has been paid to the increasing of the 
demand. There are ways. It possibly may be partial 
payment plans, or some other devices. We're not going 
to get anywhere just complaining. The great field for 
the pipe and supplies industry is in this discovery of 
means for increasing the demand for their products. 

Walter Gordon Merritt, member of the New York bar 
and an outstanding leader in industrial relations work, 
thrilled the convention audience with a masterly address 
on “The new era of industrial relations.” He spoke of 
the need of a watchful minority in business, the value 
of which is well suggested in the doggerel, “I don’t be- 
lieve in kicking because it never leads to peace, but the 


wheel that creaks the most is the one that gets the 
grease.” He then told of some of the advances which 
have been made recently in various industries along 


the lines of betterment of industrial relations, giving the 
bookbinding industry as one outstanding example. 
Along this line, he believes, is the salvation of American 
industry. 

The report of the cost of doing business showed that 
the average 140 houses, without interest, was 
16.49 per cent, with interest 18.62 per 


cost of 


and was cent. 





The volume of business report showed that in 1923, 114 
houses showed an average increase in volume ot 14.08 
per cent, while 98 houses showed an average decrease 
of 12.07 ver cent 

M. W. Dennison presented a plan, which was unani- 
mously endorsed, to improve the resale policy of man- 
ufacturers of cast iron and malleable iron fittings, and 
R. W. Cummings, of Cummings, Bevis & Levan, Lan- 
caster, Pa., presented a remarkably interesting paper on 
“A code of ethics,” in which he urged the appointment 
of a committee to draw up such a code for the pipe 
and supplies industry. The association decided that it 
will be left to President Clow to appoint committees to 
take up both the Dennison plan and the Cummings 
suggestion. 


CLOSING SESSION PIPE AND SUPPLIES CONVENTION 

In the afternoon session, R. A. Tate, president of the 
Utica Plumbing Supply Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y., presented 
the report of the committee on plumbing supplies, the 
trend of the report being entirely optimistic. 

EK. L. Bowman, education director of the National 
Trade Extension Bureau, explained the work of the 
bureau, and urged co-operation of jobbers in the organ- 
ization of apprenticeship schools in the plumbing and 
steamfitting trades. 

The resolutions committee offered the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted: 

Resolved, That the members of The National Pipe and 
Supplies Association, in annual convention assembled, 
hereby tender to the Cleveland committee of entertain- 
ment their sincere thanks and hearty appreciation of 
their generosity and hospitality, in providing the enter- 
tainment that made our evening one of such real pleasure 
and good-fellowship. It was in every way enjoyable and 
added greatly to our pleasure. 

Resolved, That the members of The National Pipe and 
Supplies Association, in annual convention assembled, 
hereby extend to Col. Leonard P. Ayres this expression 
of their sincere appreciation of his wonderful talk on 
the work of the Dawes Committee, that was so enlight- 
ening and that did so much to make our opening session 
worth while and one long to be remembered. 

On motion from the floor, the association voted also 
to extend to the management of the Hotel Cleveland its 
appreciation of the splendid service which the hotel 
afforded the members during the convention. 

The nominating committee reported the following 
nominations which were accepted, the elections being 
unanimous: 

President, W. E. Clow, Jr., James B. Clow & Sons, 
Chicago; first vice-president, M. W. Dennison, Braman, 
Dow & Company, Boston; second vice-president, W. C. 
Hanson, E. G. Schafer & Company, Washington, D. C.; 
secretary-treasurer, George D. MelIlvaine, Pittsburgh; 
executive committee: J. J. McArdle, McArdle & Cooney, 
Inc., Philadelphia; Francis J. Baker, George H. Tay 
Company, San Francisco; Isidor Weil, Weil-McLain 
Company, Chicago; J. A. Vann, The Young & Vann 
Supply Co., Birmingham; G. H. Gorton, W. B. Young 
Supply Co., City; A. L. Taylor, McMann & 
Taylor Company, New York; H. W. Strong, The Strong, 
Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland; and Murray W. 
Sales, Murray W. Sales Co., Detroit. The advisors 
board consists of L. C. Huesmann, Central Supply Com- 
pany, Indianapolis; W. M. Pattison, The W. M. Patti- 
Supply Co., Cleveland; and Guilford R. Adams, 
Samuel Sloan & Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

The subject of the time and place of holding the next 
convention was brought up just before adjournment, and 
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WATSON-STILLMAN 
HYDRAULIC FITTINGS 


MADE FROM SOLID FORGED STEEL 
FOR HIGH PRESSURES 


es 


Too much care cannot be taken in the selection of 
hydraulic fittings. You do not want to take down a line 
of piping to replace defective fittings when this necessi- 
tates a full or partial shutdown of your plant. Watson- 
Stillman fittings are tested far beyond their rated strength 
and insure you against this loss and annoyance. We 
build everything necessary to the installation of hydraulic 
systems from pipe to press. Our experience of nearly 
70 years is at your disposal. 





Write for catalogs. 





, “Sas 


THE WATSON-STILLMAN CO. 


198 Fulton St., New York Soe 

Philadelphia: Widener Bldg. CHICAGO, McCormick Bldg. re 
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Wickwire Gray Strand Wire Rope 


As a dealer, you can well point with pride to the Gray 
Strand which identifies the top quality of Wickwire 
Ropes. 





You, Mr. Dealer, can establish a profitable business 
in Wickwire Ropes, a business that will prove a good 
will builder for you. 


We are prepared to give you organized sales co-oper- 
ation, service and quality in every reel. 


All Wickwire ropes are made within our organiza- 
tion, all the way from the mines to the finished product. 





Wickwire Spencer Sieel Corporation 


General Offices 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 


Worcester Buffalo Philadelphia Detroit Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Secretary McIlvaine urged that serious consideration be 
given to the question of making the affair a three days’ 
meeting instead of two days’ as heretofore, and that 
a place be selected which would lend itself to holding 
business up to one o'clock in the afternoon, 
leaving the afternoons for golf and other features of 


sessions 


a social nature. The association favored this sugges- 
tion. A. B. Pierce, N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., St. Louis, in 
behalf of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, extended 
the association an invitation to hold its next meeting 
in St. Louis. This will be considered by the executive 
committee. 


t]2> 


Official Registration at Pipe and Supplies Convention 


JOBBERS 
\ 


The American Plumbers Supply Co., Toledo—H. A. Schlinemar ] W. 
rerwilliger. 
Anchor Sanitary Co., 


Pittsburgh a. LL. 
B 
Bailey-Farrell Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh T. J. Norton 
Manufacturing Co., Mansfield--T. R. Barnes 
Supply Co., Milwaukee i. C. Grunwald. 
Behrer & Co., York-Arnold M. Behrer. 
H. Belfield Co., Philadelphia -Howard L. Murray. 
W. L. Blake & Co., Portland » Blake. 
Bond Supply Co., Kalamazoo—Fred J. Bond. 
Bowman Supply & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh -A. H. 
Braman, Dow & Co., Boston-—M. W. Dennison, 
I 
( 


Andrews. 


Bayley Heatin 


Bowman 


Lawrence 
Buffalo 


stride, Grimes & Co Jame L. Bride, FE. Eben Grime 


larence E. Bushnell & Son, Carlos N Bushnell 


( 
idan H. W. Marshall 


Cambridge Plumbing Supply Co., Cambr 


The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charleston R. C. Barkley ; Jacl I cc. J. F 
McKinnon. 
R. K. Carter & Co., New Yorl W. B. Paulseraft, E. M. MeN« 
W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co., Buffalo— E. W. Case, David | | 
Central Supply Assn., Chicago --Chas. L. Blatchford. 
Central Supply Co., Minneapolis—P. J. Frey, G. A. Michel 
Central Supply C« Indianapolis— W. S. Wilson. 
G H. Cole Supply Co., Troy Lester FF. Cole. 
Colonial Supply Co., Pittsburgh —-C. T. Hall Oliver Stanglanc 
rhe Columbus Supply Co., Columbus—-W. L. Stehle. 
Corde Supply Co.. Milwaukec Roy FF. Corde 
Cummin Bevis & Levan, Lancaster —R. W. Cummin 
D 
The Davies Supply Ce Chicago—J. C. MeEwen. 
The Dayton Supply Co., Dayton—Jos. J. Abel. 
Fr. R. Dengel Mf Co., Milwaukee Frank R. Dengel. 
Detroit Lead Pipe Works, Detroit E. A. Morris. 
Dimock & Fink Co... New Yorh Geo. I Kumpf. 
Dixie Mill Supply, Ine., New Orleans CC. J. Salm. 
The Drehe Supply Co., Columbus Phil S. Drehe 
E 
V. V. Egbe & Ce Newark—Chas. F. Rothfuss. 


PF 


bederal Pipe & Supply Co.. Toledo--Louis F. Schroeder 
Fort Pitt Supply Co., Pittsburgh—A. C. Jost. 
Fort Wayne Oil & Supply Co., Fort Wayne D. H. Coan, C. J. Stic 


Gr 





Vy 


Nailon Bros. Co., Ine., Peoria L. H. Haverton, 


The National Mill Supply Co., Fort Wayne oS. A. Lehman. 

National Plumbing & Heating Supply Co., Chieawo EL C. Garrity 

Nelson Company, Detroit) H. O. Nelson, 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., St. Loui W. H. Baker, A. B. Pierc 
oO 

M. J. O'Fallon Supply Co., Denver M. J. O'Fallon 

The Ohio Plumbers Supply Co., Toledo H. D. Bulloek, Fe. M. Peabody 
P 


rhe W. M. Patt Cleveland W. M. Pattison, P.O. Be 
William 


ison Supply Co., wland 
\ 


P Frank Holihan, E. Jone Ray Kashine, Kelley, A. M 
Moy, C. V. Pattison, F. J. Pierce, Tom Ramsey, W. H. Smith, W. H 
Smith, Jr., Harry Thompson, A. C. Vauvhan. 
Paul Supply Co., Chicago Richard O. Paul. 
Penn Yo Plumbing Supply Co Buffalo -Geo. W. Crane. 
R 
Chark Rivit & Co., Cleveland H. ¢ Rivit Chark Rivit 


Robbins, Gamwell & Co,., Pittsfield R. H. 


Gamwell 


Roekford Bra Work Rockford, Hh J. S. Randall, FL oD. Keeler 
Roekel Company, Zanesville Alfred) Miedel. 
W. A. Roosevelt Co., La Crosse A. W. Swan. 
Root, Neal & Co., Buffalo” John R. H. Neal. 
J. H. Ruekel & Son, Buffale John B. Ruekel. 
S 
Murray W. Sales Co., Detroit) Morley G. Brown, Tracy S. Smith. 
Kk. G. Schafer & Co., Washington W. C. Hanson, 


Scioto Valley 
Bonner, 
The Shaw-Kendall Ene. Co 
John Simmons Co., New 

L. Smith. 


Supply Co., Canton HH. E. Patrick, H. Willouehby, I Kk. 
Toledo R. H. 


Yort W. F. Clark, 


Bellman, Hl. A 
Walter ©. 


Knowlson 
Jones, Raymond 


Samuel Sloan & Co., Rochester Guilford R. Adam 

Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond Alvin) M. Smith. 

Somer Fitler & Todd Co., Pittsburch Henry J. Stilt Kenneth R. Todd 

The South Bend Supply Co., South Bend A. E. Klinge 

Speakman Co., Wilmington John C. Sinelear. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Columbu William PL Barrett; Cleveland, 
B. Goodwin; Toledo, R. W Lang; Erie, C. A. Riees; Portsmouth 


Ik. A. Ruhlman 
Standard Supply & Equipment e Pittsburgh Robt. 1 Blai Cie ( 
He 


The Strong, Carlisle & Cleveland Hf. W. Strong, Geo. ¢ 
Halford, H. H. 
Edwin M. Sterner Co., 


Hardware Co 


Hammond Co 
Smith, Kk. Stvan. 
Flint Edwin M. Ste 
Johnstown W,. C 
, 
rancisco  H. E 


rner 


Swanl Lambert 


George H. Tay Co., San I Oliphant 





Tayl Supply Co., Detroit J. BF. Feely, Jr. 
Galloup Pipe & Supply Co., Battle Creek J. A. Galloup Purne Supply Co., Mobile W. Marshall Turner. 
M. J. Gibbons Supply Co., Dayton — Michael J. Gibbons, Jr., Fitzpatric ] U 
H l S. Water & Steam Supply Ce Kansas City \ S. Peruse 
I. L. Hamill Co., Butfalo——George Salzman, J: Utica Plumbing Supply Co., Utiea  R. A. Tate. 
Hardware & Supply Co., Akron H. H. Kuhn, F. H. Steffin i 
a ey Sons Mfe. Co., Detroit. James Harvey, George ¢ Harvey 
Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., Denver—-James S. Smith Warren, Balderston & Co., Trenton W. O. Warren, A. FE. Greenwood 
Henion & Hubbell, Chieavo J. F. VanDevanter, R. C. Mead Washburn-Garfield Co., Worcester John EK. Washburn 
Hoelscher Bros., Chicago Edward C. Hoelscher John Weekes & Son Co., Watertown John Week« 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfe. Co., Milwaukee Edw. F. Niedecker The Welker Supply Co., Cleveland Adam Welker. 
The Hunting Cx Rochester—_S. E. Hunting. Western Plumbing: Supply Co., Chicago N. A. Herme 
Whitney & Ford, Chicago Chark A. Ford. 
I Wigman Co., Sioux City W. H. Wigman 
Inland Supply Co., Danville, Ill H. C. Yelton, F. W. Payne Geo. Worthington Co., Cleveland H. H. Riddle, D. Aitkin, ¢ H. Bleil, 
J F. L. Foshay, A. W. Fullerton, A. J. Gaehr, W. D. Taylor 
Johnson-Washburn Co., Boston — Frank DeW, Washburn } 
kK W. B. Young Supply Co., Kansas City Geo, H. Gorton 
Cha Selinnn Menke (Co. Chinisoa—d. 2: Molinin ( \ Kell The Youne & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham J. A. Vann 
The Kennedy Co., Cleveland——A. E Avery. MANUFACTURERS 
The W. H. Kiefaber Co., Dayton -W. H. Kicfaber. 1 
dl Knapp — or r aren es + a Abingdon Sanitary Mfg. Co., Abingdon F. A. Jones, J. I late 
\retschme a o., Dubuque ae Se Sener Acme Sanitary Plumbing, Trenton — Jame A. Doreby, Jr. 
L Alliance Vitreous China Co., Alliance B. F. Koch 
LeValley, MeLeod, Kinkaid Co., Elmira, N. Y.- A. B. MeLeod, H. 1 Kin- American Foundry Mfg. Co., St. Loui H. ©. Sander 
kaid. American Radiator Co., Buffalo--A. K. Root. 
Lineoln Iron Works. Rutland —A. C. Marshall American Sanitary Mfg. Co., Abingdon, Hl C. A. Brandbers 
Luetkemeye Co., Cleveland—-A. G. Hinz. Apex Bra Mfy. Co., Cleveland M. M. Berger, S. W. Goldman, ‘1 J 
; Goldman, I. Hersbrun 
M Armstrong Bros. Tool Co.. Chieavo Horace Armstrong 
McArdle & Cooney, Ine., Philadelphia -James J. MeArdk Asheroft Mfg. Co., Chicago J. N. Derby 
Secretary-Treasurer, Pittsburgh——George D. MelIivaine B 
he ge ha lntoa ee “gene The Beeker Mfg. Co., Marietta F. M. Clymer. 
Bian viiica’ \ alte Supply Co., it awnadl s E. S Sienie At Cathors Birmin ham Mach. & Fdry., Chicago Cha N. Badger 
rhe C. S. Mersick & Co., New Haven—Rollin S. Woodruff. sorden Co., Warren—Alfred F. Howe. 
Jame A. Messer Co., Inc., Washington —Chas. W. Schroeder Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland “. G. MeDonald. 
Midktcan Gunule Go . pee eins ae Buffalo Nipple & Machine Co., Buffalo) Wm, H, Lavire, Geo. Keipper, Jr 
Midwe P Pt & Supply Co... S Louis—A. 6. Stoachtos. \. Bu chmann & Son . Indianapolis Otto L. Buschmann. 
Mill & Mine Supply Co., Akron Fred Good, Herbert Letcher, O. G. Sehul A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh J. A. Hall, Jr., L. Johnston, Fletcher 
W. W. Sharp. Collins. 
Charles Millar & Son Co., Utica—Chas. Millar, H. A. Garrard, Walter R ( 
Jones. Casey Hedges Co., Chattanooga James R. Hedy 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Birmingham—J. M. Bates, Wm. W. French Central Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland -W. W. Drum, E. A. Eckhouse 
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The Western Tool & Mfg. Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


‘To All Jobbers 


Republic offers 
a line of rubber 
goods, suffi- 
ciently com- 
plete to permit 
effectively sup- 
plying the re- 
quirements of 
trade solicited 


NS 


Champion Expanding Mandrel 
A Necessity to Every Machinist 
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Patented 














Expansion of set 14 to 6'% in. any diameter 
1. Saving—Exact, guaranteed 


in lh, 
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Our No. 10 Takes the place of nit 
Solid Mandrels graduated by sixteenths. 








Another Great Seller—Full Line 
Champion Emery Wheel Dresser 
















The above is quoted from the first 
paragraph of Republic’s Sales Policy on 
Mechanical Rubber Goods. Since this 
policy was broadcast to the trade we 
have received hundreds of letters from 
jobbers expressing their appreciation of 
the principles which it contains. 





If you have not seen an announcement 
of this policy, write us for full informa- 
tion regarding it and our distribution 
plan. Basing our judgment on the past 
experience of our many customers, we 
know you will find it good business to 
give us an opportunity to present our 
proposition in full detail. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio 


REPUBLIC 
BELTING PACKING 


* HOSE - 

















If you are looking for the best, try these. 
Positively nothing better made. 


We also make 


Toolholders—Vises—Shop Furniture 
New Catalog Free—Ask for one today. 


The Western Tool & Mfg. Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Central Foundry Co., Chicago— H. H. Hegerman, J. J. Murphy, B. A. 
Schutz, C. C. Todd. 
Supply Association, Chicago--Charles L. Blatchford. 
Tube Co., Pittsburgh—-H. H. Leslie, H. J. Kleinman, E. F. Con- 
. Copeland, W. F. Ingals, H. G. Morrow, David Smythe, James 
edit Bureau, Chicago—W. E. MeCollum. 
ple Mfg. Co. Chicago—-Dixon C. Williams, Lewis Phillips, 


allory Scdinetield. 

veland Heater Co., Cleveland—E. M. 
man, ©. Altman Harris, H. Howell. 
chran Br: Co., Cleveland—H. N. 


Cook, Arthur Friedman, Leo Fried- 





Gillette. 








Commonwealth Brass Corp., Chicago—W. E. Sanborn: 

Conemaugh Iron Works Co., Latrobe—C, C. Adams. 

Consolidated Valve Co., Chicago—A. G. Marshall. 

Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia—E. F. Glore, M. E. Mott. 

The Crown Pipe & Foundry Co., Jackson Donald E. Jones, Dwight Jones. 
D 

Detroit R. B. & S. B. Co., Detroit--Geo. A. Moore, 


Domestic 


Thomas 


M. Stinson 
Keeney, O. Carson, D. 


Engineering, Chicago F. P. M. Keeney, 


W. J. Osborn. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago C. F. Beezley, Jv. A. F. Gott, Wm. 
W. Gurr, E. B. Callahan. 
E 
Excelso Specialty Works, Buffalo —C. W. Farra 
PF 
S. S. Fretz, Jr. & Co., Philadelphia  G. P. Cartwright. 
a 
Manufacturing Agent, New York—J. W. Gannon. 
Germain Bros. Co., Chicago—R. Collings, H. E. Heyder, R. T. Lawrence. 
Grabler Mfg. Co., Cleveland—L. F. Palm. 
Grand Haven Brass Foundry, Grand Haven -A. E, Jacobsen. 
H 
Hammond-Byrd Iron Co., Birmingham  W. M. Byrd, Jr., E. D. Bobbitt, 
J. R. Haskell, C. J. Orrison, John F. McClure. 
Hancock Inspirator Co., Chicago——Charles Stepan. 


Hardware 


-lge, New York, Cleveland Office —Charles J. Heale. 


Hayden Derby Co., Chicago—W. 00s. 
Hays Manufacturing Co., Erie—A. L. Piper. 
Wm. Heap & Sons, Grand Haven—W. P. Evans, L. C. La Fleur. 
The Heinn Company--W. P. Rose. 
Hoffman Specialty Co., Chicago—E. S. Storm, F. H. Gaylord 
Honeywell Heating Specialty Co., Wabash- J. C. Teague. 
I 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co., Chicago-John J. Leahey 
Iron City Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh J. A. Kelly, Charles 
Meyer. 
J 
Jarecki Manufacturing Co., Erie Carl A. Jarecki, M. J. Applebee. 
Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, Mass..._D. T. Groff, Charles H. Stebbins, 
Donald Weir. 
Jenkins Bros., New York — William G. LeCompte, Holland L. Browne, Jr., 
Arthur Langston. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh F. D. Grunder, E. A. Franee, 
H. L. Miller. 
K 
Kalamazoo Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Kalamazoo E. V. Brigham. 
Kitson Company, Philadelphia-—J. W. Graham. 
Kohler Company, Chicago—J. B. Murphy; Pittsburgh, H. E. Clarke. 
L. O. Koven & Bros., Ine., Jersey City —-William Schulwerich. 
Kuhns Bros., Dayton—H. B. Kuhns. 
L 
Lambertville Pottery, Lambertville—Phil J. Faherty. 


Lorain 


Srass & Bronze Foundry Co., 


M 


Lorain -F. M. 


Stephenson, 


Mason Regulator Co., Boston-——-Frank Morrison. 
Medina Iron & Brass Co., Medina, N. Y DeC. Cleveland 
MILt Suppuies, Chicago—J. A. Cronin. 
Chas. G. Miller Co., Sturgis—William G. Brewton. 
Milwaukee Flush Valve Co., Milwaukee —J. S. Judell. 
Modern Iron Works, Quiney George J. Fischer. 
S. C. Moore Co., New York City Fred K. Korndoefer. 
Moreney-Van Buren Manufacturing Co., Sturgis--R. H. Van Buren, 
The Morgan Brass Manufacturing Co., Cleveland J. W. Morgan, L. S 
Morgan, E. R. Stern. 
Manufacturers Avent, Cleveland Frank P. Murphy. 
N 
National Tube Co., Pittsbureh—John J. Kennedy, R. R. Jardine, ¢ E 


Kennish, Henry P. 
; jateman, E, 
i... Ba 


Nelson, W. F. Jones, C. V. Lally. T. W. Thorne. 
W. Keyes, Charles W. Kennedy, Edward Worcester, 


Raymond. 
Northwestern Chemical Co., Marietta J. K. Stehle. 
0 
Ohio Brass Ce Mansfield—-Frank F, Myers, E. L. Murray 
Oil Well Supply Co., Pittsburrgh—N. H. Booth 
P 
Park & MeKay, Detroit—-William Brockelmeyer. 
Parker-MeNulty Co., Milwaukee—-P. C. MeNulty. 
Pittsbureh Valve & Fittings, Barberton—-H. B. Hallett, John F. Hoy 
Pittsburch Valve Foundry & Construction Co., Pittsburgh Paul A. Snelsire 
Ti Plumbers Trade Journal, New York Fred W. Smith, L. N. Heather- 
tor r. S. Keven y. 
R 
Reading Iron Co., Reading— W. F. Hoff, H. | Mattern, W. M. Thompson, 
Frank M. English 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown George R. Doughty, Norman W 
Foy, Allen Hills, C. S. MeKinley 
Richmond Radiator Co., New York-—J. H. Bacon, A. H. Sehroth, P. H 
Riverside Boiler Works, Cambridge John S. Nichol 
S 
Sanitary & Heating Engineering, New York City t. G. Bookhout 
Wm. I Sea & Sons Co., Pittsbureh—A. M. Scaife, F. W. Peter 
H. B. Sherman Manufacturing Co., Battle Creel A. R. Webber, ¢ L 
Braun 





ESS: 

Somerville Tron Works, Somerville FF. O. Gritlith, William B. Neal 

Spang, Chalfant & Co., Pittsburgh—C. R. Elliott, Francis Worcester, J. D 
Purdy, Jr.. Boyd Watson. 


Speakman 


Standard 


Company, Wilmington Harry E. Speakman. 
( 





Sanitary Manufacturing Pittsburgh Willard C. Chambx 
lain, J. W. Olive 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Toronto George C. Crawt 1 
E. Stebbins Manufacturing Co.. Sprinetield R. H. Smith 


Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co.. Birmingham D. W. Stoekhan ms 4 
Foster, W. G, , 


N 





Winburn, A. B. Collins, George B. Baldwin 
Phe Swartwout Co., Cleveland  D. K. Swartwout. 
i 
The Halsey W. Taylor Co.. Warren Halsey W. Taylor, Oscar ¢ \nderson 
Thermal Appliance Co.. New York E. S. White 
Trenton Potteries Co., Trenton -E, 8. Aitken, William J. Bopsy, George \ 


Hoffman. 
U 


United Brass Manufaeturing ¢ Cleveland —M. G. Falk, C. Re. Foste 
U. 8S. Radiator Corp., Cleveland -W. C. Brandau. 
S. Sanitary Manufacturing Co., New Yor! kK. W. Broatseh, Harold 
Cross, 
Universal Sanitary Manufacturing Co.. New Castle Fred A. Glenn 
y 
Vulean Brass Manufacturing Co., Cleveland Jack Bernstein. 
Manufacturers Representative, Chicago Henry Von Phol. 
NM 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., Boston--W. A. Jackson, E. B. Kean: 


Walworth Ohio Co., Cleveland. C. EF. Meleher. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co., Kewanee CC. P. Gaboseh, C. W. Watson 

Waterbury Manufacturing Co., Waterbury V. Haight, C. H. Moyer. 

Welded Steel Barrel Corp., Detroit) C. R. Harvey. 

D. D. Wessels & Sons Co., Detroit —C. D, Wessels. Ormond Wessels. 

Whecling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. James A. Fisher, A. J. Fitz- 
vibbon, H. E. Schaeffer, Alex F. Taylor, H. E. Smith, N. C. Reed 
M. F. MeClaren. 

John Wood Manufacturing Co., Conshohocken M. H. Feldman, H. Mae- 
Donna, Frank Sutcliffe. 

Wright Manufacturing Co., Lisbon W. F. Wright. 

y 
Youngstown Steel & Tube Co., Youngstown —-R. D. MeKenzie, W. E. Wat- 


son, T. S. Woleott, B. T. 


Bechtel, L. B. Jenks, E. S. Rooney, K. J 
gurns, L. E. Wallace, C. E. 


Hutchinson, G. W. Bostwiek, fF. A. Lathrop 
W. B. Blowers, H. E. Riehardson, C. F. Andler, R. T. Browne, G. W 

Christopher, H. H. Richardson. 

Ladies in attendanee: Mrs. G. R. Adams, 
N. Bushnell, Buffalo; Mrs. George C. 
Henion, Chicago; Mrs. George D. 
Miller, Cleveland; Mrs. J. B. 
Mrs. H. W. 


Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. Carlo 
Halford, Cleveland; Mrs. W. B 
Mellvaine, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Carl 1 
Ruckel, Buffalo; Mrs. H. H. Smith, Cleveland ; 


Strong, Cleveland; Mrs. E. E. Stvan, Cleveland. 


<+o> 
Ek. H. CORNELL'S NEW VENTURE 
Chicago Manufacturer Has Organized American Leather Belting 


Company and Has Started Operations 


E. H. Cornell, well known in the leather belting in- 
dustry in the Middle West, has organized the American 
Leather Belting Co., and started operations in a new 
plant at 1455 West Congress St., Chicago. Mr. Cornell 
is president and treasurer of the new organization, which 
is capitalized for $100,000, and plans to build up a large 
business in all sections of the country. The sales force 
is now being organized, and it is the intention to sell 
direct to the large consumers and also through mill sup- 
ply houses. All weights and grades of leather belting 
will be manufactured, and the principal brands will be 
Albeco Waterproot and American Oak. 

Mr. Cornell was associated with the Graton & Knight 
Mfg. Co. for a considerable length of time, being in 
charge of the Chicago branch for two years and later di- 
recting the business in the northwest, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis. He left Graton & Knight to organize 
the Cornell Belting Co., of Chicago, but sold his interest 
early this vear. 


es 


New Distributors’ Organization 
The conference of the machine tool builders and dis- 
tributors in Buffalo on Wednesday, May 21, discussed 
the question of setting up ideal territories for distrib- 
utors. 
anew 


The question of split commissions was referred 
to the conference committee. Following the con 
the distributors appointed a committee to 
organize a machinery distributors’ association. J. R. 
Porter, of Marshall & Huschart Machinery Co., Chicago, 
is chairman of the organization committee, which also 
includes Tyler W. Carlisle, George E. 
L. H. Swind. 


ference, 


Merryweather and 
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For Your Main Drives 


use 
Alexander Heavy Duty 
Double Leather Belting 


ALEX AN DE R BROTHERS 


Vakers of High Grade Le 


14 South Street. eat sili 
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A Complete Line 


Capacities - '; to 20 tons 


So) ORD OOP RE 


These well known and finely built Ford 
Triblocs will enable you to promptly and 


satisfactorily meet your customers’ chain 
hoist requirements. 








They're business builders through and 
through. Quality made from top to bot- 
tom hooks—well advertised year in and 


year out—thousands in use in this and 
other countries. 

















Write for Catalog No. 6-B and discounts. 


FORD CHAIN BLOCK CO. 


2no & DIAMOND STREETS PHILADELPHIA, PA 





rer-seas Representative: 

Over ea epresentative $ to 10 Ton Tribloc 
Allied Machinery Company of America 

90 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 





° 
¥%4 to 2 Ton Tribloc 3 to 4 Ton Tribloc 


TURIN BARCELONA RI DE JANEIR 
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PLANS EXTENDED TRIP ABROAD 
Vorgan T. Williams, Manager of Bond Foundry and Machine 
Company, Will Sail for Europe June 16 

Morgan T. Williams, managing director of Bond Foun- 
dry & Machine Company, Manheim, Lancaster County, 
Pa., will sail on Wednesday, June 18, for an extended 
pleasure trip to the British Isles and European centers. 
He will be accompanied by Mrs. Williams, their daughter, 
Ethel, and son, Lewis. 

On July 1 this year Mr. Williams will have completed 


rr ee 





MORGAN T. WILLIAMS 


27 years of active service in the employ of the Bond 
company. He entered the service as a young man at a 
time when the business was housed in a small frame 


building, and won promotions until in 1905 he was ap- 
pointed general manager of the company. Two years 
ago, upon completion of 25 years’ service in the Bond or- 
ganizaton, Mr. Williams was honored at an impressive 
ceremony staged by his associates and employes at the 
Manheim plant. 


+o, 
Vew Buffalo Representative 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Company, Chicago, 
appointed the J. A. Webb Belting Company, 45 
Pearl street, Buffalo, as its representative in the Buffalo 
district. The Webb company is primarily a manufac- 
turer of belting, but now represents the New York Belt- 
ing & Packing Company, Dodge Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Excelsior Pulley Co., and S. K. F. Industries, Ine., 
in addition to the Jones company, thus giving it a com- 
plete line of transmission appliances. Frank R. Williams, 
who has been with the Webb organization for four 
years, will be manager of the new transmission depart- 
ment. He was formerly manager of the transmission 
department of the Buffalo branch of the Fairbanks Com- 
pany, New York. 


has 


Sk 
Y > 
Succeeds Brother as Wanager 
J. R. Walraven, who has for some vice- 
president of The Walraven Co., Atlanta, Ga., distributor 
of machinery and mill supplies, has taken over the duties 
the company to his 
Walraven, whose death occurred 
The Walraven Co. was organized in the latter 


vears been 


ot general manager of succeed 
brother, the late J. C. 


in April. 


- 
= 
"S 
neo 


PIL CES 





———— 


part of 1916 to distribute machinery and general mill 
supplies, the two Walraven brothers constituting the ac- 
tive management of the business. Both had been in the 
supply business in the Atlanta territory for many years 
prior to establishing their own company. Among the 
manufacturers who have made the company their exclu- 
sive representatives in Atlanta are the Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Hendey Machine Co., Monarch Machine Too! 
Co., Bullard Machine Tool Co., Heald Machine Co., Re- 
public Rubber Co., Carr Fastener Co. and the Damascus 
Steel Products Corp. The policy of carrying on the busi 
ness on a quality rather than a price basis will be con- 
tinued, according to the statement the 
general manager of the company. 


issued by new 


<or 
VEW BELTING MANUFACTURER 
Former Vice-President of Ulmer Leather Company Heads Com 


pany Which Has Recently Been Organized 


The Connecticut Belting Company was_ incorporated 
on April 29 at Norwich, Conn., with an authorized cap- 
ital of $40,000, and has started manufacturing operations 
in a building at 95 Chestnut street, Norwich. The offi- 
cers of the company are: President and general man- 
ager, Ernest L. Baldwin; vice-president, Francis H. 
Stager; secretary and treasurer, Stanley M. Kingsbury. 

Mr. Baldwin for the past three vears has been vice- 
president and sales manager of the Ulmer Leather Com- 
pany, of Norwich. Mr. Stager was superintendent of 
the Ulmer company. Mr. Kingbury was at one time con- 
nected with the Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., and more re- 
cently was in the leather manufacturing business on his 
own account in Worcester, Mass. 

<+<or 
Schieren Trademark Upheld 
As a result of a recent suit brought by the Chas. A. 
Schieren Company, New York, manutacturer 
guse4e, of leather belting, for infringement of their 

BELTING well know Duxbak trademark, the district 

~~ court of the United States for the southern 
district of Ohio has enjoined the Allied Belting Company 
from the use of a trademark similar to that of the 
Schieren trademark. The Allied Belting Company has 
been further ordered by the court to destroy promptly all 
infringing labels, placards and other publicity matter 
carrying any infringing marks of the above trademark. 
The order of the court was witnessed on the 21st day 
of March, 1924, by the Hon. William H. Taft, chief jus- 
tice of the United States. 





toe 


Boom in Factory Building 
More new. factory buildings 
planned in northern Ohio this year than at any time since 
the World War, according to a survey made recently by 
a Cleveland newspaper. It is estimated that in addition 
to $30,000,000 worth of electric power construction, at 
least $18,000,000 worth of industrial construction is’ in 
progress or contemplated. 


are being erected or 


33> 


Who Has This Information? 

house in Pennsylvania is anxious to 
boiler compound under the trade 
name of “Catachue,” and another Pennsylvania distrib- 
utor would like to know who makes an oiler under the 
trade name of “Zeno.” Any information about either of 
these products will be welcome. 


A mill 


know who 


supply 
makes a 
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GILBERT WOOD PULLEYS 








Surpass All Others 





Where Other Pulleys 
Fail 
Gilbert Pul! 


Succeed 





SAGINAW MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 












































Pressed Steel Boxes and Pans 


Unsurpassed in strength, durability 
and quality of workmanship, designed Fig. 10—Steet Toto Bex—One piece con 
to withstand very rough handling and — “te:i‘handie? Setner eases foam 
give the maximum service and satis- 
faction. A large part of our business 
“sit ig making special equipment of this 

i 





and bhott« 











hand re one rr 
80 made w th flus h bot eee aa orrugater . . . . ° 
if ordered order to individual design. Our wide 
rtp ¥25—Seamiess Steet rote ni yo . . . — . 
me ine of <n ip A. “thr . ough a experienc e in this work should be Fig. ane —Seominns Steet Factory Cuspe~ 
one-h ? ine! ae cing flange dor—LKy placing sand or sawdust in these pans 
n and end valuable to you. they make ideal factory cuspidors. Pe pais etly 
an ot in use = penta and seamless throughout. No corr ers 
, J s r joints to whic "h germs will adhere; casi ly 
Write for Bulletin No. 227, or send rot me “health of your pls thrall urpos mye 
specifications for quotation. pr leanliness of your plant A ude of No. 16 
wauge etl in. x 4in. deep, tapered. 


MULLINS BODY 
CORPORATION 


Successors to W. J. CLARK CO. 
102 Mill St. Salem, O. 
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(Obituary 

Frank C. Caldwell, former president of H. W. Caldwell 
& Son Company, Chicago, died suddenly on Thursday 
morning, May 15, following a heart attack. Mr. Cald- 
well, who was president of the Oak Park Trust and Sav- 





ings Bank, was on his way to the bank when he was 
stricken. He died in an ambulance en route to a hos- 
pital. 

Mr. Caldwell was born in Indianapolis 57 years ago. 


He moved to Chicago in 1881. He graduated from the 
Union Law, and practiced as an attorney 
until 1892, when he became vice-president of H. W. Cald- 
well & Son Company. In 1908 he was elected president 
of the company, and remained in that position until 
1921 when the business was sold to the Link-Belt Com- 
pany. Following the sale of the business, Mr. Caldwell 
was elected president of the Oak Park bank of which he 
had been a director tor many years. Shortly after 
assuming the presidency, he brought about a merger 
between the bank and the State Bank of Oak Park. 

In addition to his presidential duties in the bank, Mr. 
Caldwell was a director of the Union Trust Company of 
Chicago, village treasurer of Oak Park, a trustee of 
Presbyterian hospital, Chicago, an elder in the First 
Presbyterian church of Oak Park, and an active charity 
worker. He served as president of the National Metal 
1911-12, and as treasurer of that 
ryanization from 1912 to 1922. 


College of 


Trades Association in 


Stephen Olin Johnson 
Olin old, 
the Injector Company, 


Stephen Johnson, 76 the 


Detroit, 


years one ot 


founders of Penberthy 


PUMPs 


) 





died Saturday, May 17th, in a sanitarium in Los Angeles. 
With him at the time of his death were his two sons, 
Homer S. Johnson and Charles b. Johnson, the latter the 
treasurer of the Penberthy company. For more than 40 
vears, 30 of which he was president of the 
company, Mr. Johnson conspicuous 
Detroit industrial and business circles. 

Born in Westfield, Mass., June 15, 1847, Mr. Johnson 
at the age of 18 entered the counting room of a New 
York tobacco manufacturer. He was offered an execu- 
tive position and an interest in the business by a toy 
manufacturer in 1871 and accepted, remaining with the 
firm until 1877 when ill health forced him to go to 
Denver. In 1884, he moved to Detroit where he became 
manager of a knitting company, and two years later he 
became with Homer Pennock and William 
Penberthy in the organization of the Penberthy Injector 
Company. 


injector 


Was a figure in 


associated 


Mr. Johnson was instrumental in 1902 in causing an 
amalgamation of the Brass Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Metal Manufacturers’ Association under the 
name of the Detroit Employers’ Association, and served 
as the first vice-president of the latter organization. He 
was a member of many clubs and organizations, among 
them being the Board of Commerce, the Detroit Club, 
the Country Club, The Detroit Athletic Club, the Old 
Club, the Au Sable Fishing Club, Michigan Sovereign 
consistory, and the Detroit Golf Club. 


His wife, whom he married in 1873, died seven years 


ago. She was for many years a leader in Detroit musical 
circles. Mr. Johnson is survived by four children, the 
two sons who were with him at his death, and two 


daughters, Mrs. Kenneth Macbeth of Montclair, N. J., 


and Mrs. Elmore Staples of Wycliffe, B. C. 
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GOOD PUMPS 





Boiler Feed or 


Pressure 
Type 


‘Good Pumps 
since 1891’? 










(NATIONAL FOUNDRY & MACHINE ca) 
IMCORPORATED 


LAVISVILLE. 








VAUT BRATHERS MFG. LA. 


KENTUCL KY. 


Reilly Advantages 


Certainty of action 


1 -no dead center. 
2—Widest 
3 


practicable range of speed. 


—Moving parts brought to rest by cushion of 
steam, 
4—Safe if pump “races” from broken suction line. 


w 


Minimum of moving parts. 
6—Absolute interchangeability. 
Impossible to “short-stroke.” 
Uniform discharge flow. 


oon 


Easy 
0—Valve 


and noiseless action 
mechanism entirely enclosed 
1—Minimum 


1 
1 
1 
12 Perfect 
1 


“slip.” 
lubrication 


3—Efficient in 


steam consumption mall ‘‘clear 
ance.” 
14—Valve mechanism easily examined emoved 
without disconnecting any pipe 
15—Maximum valve area, low liquid velocity 
16—Minimum number of “‘packed"’ joints 
17—Made in a thoroughly equipped modern plant by 


competent mechanics with the ideal of 


“The Best Simplex Pump Made” 























KULL QUPPLIES 





Standard Equipment for 
Thirty Years 


Engineers’ Favorite 
stands up on the job 


of cleaning tubular boilers be- 
cause of thorough workman- 
ship and carefully selected ma- 
terials. Finest crucible spring 
steel, well annealed malleable 
castings, good full clean cut 
threads on center rod and four 
scraper parts instead of three 


“Felthousen” Ball Gauge 
Cock 


Each one has four inches of 
patent packing which can be 
set up by screw or easily re- 
placed when worn. They do 
away with burned fingers, an- 
noyance from leaking cocks, 
and easily pay for themselves. 
All users endorse them as the 








are a few of the reasons. best of their kind. 


Write for Catalog No. 18-5 
SHERWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Brass Founders and Finishers 


sole) Manufacturers of Sherwood Engineering Specialties 


1713 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ENGINEERING-SPECIALTIES 









































T must be admitted it is not good 

for any belt to give it a hard coat- 
ing of wax to fill up the cracks, and 
rosin to make it stick to the pulley. 
The dressmg should penetrate the 
belt and restore its natural friction 
surface and flexibility. 








Belt Dressing 


restores vitality to 
the belt by proper 
internal 
tion. 


lubrica- That is what HAN-DEE Belt Dressing 
does, and in such a way that it saves time 
and the annoyance of applying belt dress- 
ing with a dauber. Just squeeze the soft 
metallic tube and use only as much as is 





necessary. ‘There’s no waste. 


HAN-DEE 
Advantages 
Total elimination of The tubes hold a pound ot rich, life-re- 
waste—No time lost : < ° ~ . 
in preparation or ap- storing dressing, without a trace of acid, 

Dlication—No swab ‘1 ; 

or brush required— alkali Or rosin. 
just compress the 

tube—Small units of Ir 
one pound enable 
each department to 
have tube handy for 
instant use—No ex- 
cuse for applying too 
much dressing. 


Every workman with one 
more belts to look after can have his 
own tube. With HAN-DEE dressing 
belts becomes a matter of pride instead 
of a distasteful duty. 














DEALERS 


If you want a beit 
dressing that moves 
itself, get your trade 
to try HAN-DEE. 
They will come back . ake § “IVOO ry] er : Toe 
for more. Samples se anuyacturey ep Saarer a eee peiting, a id= th en 
and circulars are fabric, mpregnated with 
yours for the asking r ’ nted part 


DURYEA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bayonne, N. J. 
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Hoover’s Views on Associational Activities 


By om 
Peer C’t S 


by 


lide OT 


hat 


An appeal to American business to develop and en- 
force its own standards, 


ernmental 


and thus stem the tide of 
regulation, was the theme of 
delivered by Commerce Herbert 
Hoover at the annual meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in the evening ot 
value of 
ciational activities along legitimate lines, and expressed 
the opinion that we the midst of a great trans- 
in the whole super-organization of our eco- 
and that it 
individualistic action into a period of association 


gov- 
an interesting 


address Secretary of 


Cleveland on 
the 


May 7. Secretary Hoover stressed 


asso- 
are in 
formation 
life, 


nomi is passing from a period of ex- 


Pointing out 


the Ten 


that “the basic principles laid down in 
the Sermon on the Mount 
are as applicable today as when they were declared, but 
they require a host of subsidiary clauses,” the 

tary explained that a great deal of the regulatory legis- 


Commandments and 


secre- 


ation that has been enacted in recent vears has been 
due to the inability of business hitherto to so organize as 
to correct abuses. He feels certain that the vast tide 


it these regulations can be stopped if it is possible to 
devise out of the conscience and organization of business 
lt restraints that will cure abuse. 

Asserting that he is 
stratum of inherent 


Hoover placed the 


sub- 
Mr. 
pre- 
the 


the 
our citizenship, 
problem of business ethics as a 
two 
one of moral perceptions, 
must have a determination of stand 
for a whole group. It these fields 


one who believes in 


honesty in 
ion ot abuse in those where 
must 
and those where we 


vent categories: 


standard be individual 


ards is the second of 
primarily discussed in his address. 

Discussing the problem of finding a solution outside ot 
government regulation, he stated that there first must be 


eral such 


which he 


standards 
conduct in the present era of shifting invention, pro- 
duct and that there 


zation in form can establish 


as 


ition and use, must be sort of 


some 


lorcement. 


en 


Alluding to the fact that practically our entire Amer 


can working world is now organized into some form 
economic association, and that such organizations 
an trace 


parentage to the middle ages, he estimated 
Or 


that there are now some 25,000 such associations in the 
field. 
“Some people,” said 


ext this 


economic 
Mr. 
movement 

our competitive system, lest it 
primary which 


“have been alarmed 
means the 


inevitably 


Hoover, 
associational destruction 
destroy the 
is the impulse of 


ndividualism our so 


etv. This alarm is groundless. Its rightful activities 
not destroy equality of opportunity or initiative. In 
ict, they offer new avenues of opportunity for indi 


n the com 


viduals to make progress toward leadership in 


munity Anyone of them will die at once if it does not 
ffer equality of opportunity to its members; or if. it 
‘estrict its membership, rival associations at once 
emerge. They are the safeguards of small business and 
thus prevent the extinction of competition. They are the 
ternative to capital consolidation. They are not a 
rrowth towards socialism—that is government in busi- 
ess—thev are, in fact, a growth directly away from 
uch an idea. 

“T do not believe that the development of standards 


Governmental Regulation 


Can be Stemined 


eImertcan Business Developing Its Own Standards of Conduct 


of conduct or the elimination of abuses in public interest 
has ever been challenged as a violation of the Sherman 
act. Moreover, to establish either a physical or a moral 
standard directly sharpens competition. 

“These associational activities are the promising ma- 
chinery tor much of the determination of 
ethical standards, for the elimination of Waste 
and hardship from the burden of our economic engines. 
Moreover, we have in them not only the agencies by 
which but by co-operative action 
among the associations representing the different stages 
of production, distribution and use we can secure a de- 
gree of enforcement far wider than mere public opinion 
in a single trade. 


necessary 


useless 


standards can be set, 


“When standards are agreed upon by the associations 
representing the manufacturer and distributor and by 
those representing the user, we have a triple force in- 
teracting for their enforcement.” 

After citing a recent experience which arose in the 
lumber industry, in the course of which, through associa- 
tional co-operation, it was found practical to set a na- 
tional standard for certain practices in that 
Secretary Hoover continued : 


industry, 


“T propose now to mention one other case of a most 
vitally important and entirely different order, rendered 
possible only through associational activity in which the 
Department of Commerce has been in active co-operation. 


That is in the bituminous coal industry. There have 
been developed in this industry, as many of you are 
aware, 50 per cent too many mines operating intermit 


tently during nearly every week of the vear with a large 
seasonal dip in summer. Thus they required 30 per cent 
more labor and 30 per cent more capital than was nece 

sary to produce the nation’s coal: One effect of this 
that proportion of the employees 
secured too few days’ work to vield them a reasonable 


situation was some 


tandard of living, even at the apparently high daily 
wage. This minority of employees were naturally a 
constant source of agitation and disturbance. The re 


sult of all this was a higher cost of producing coal and 
consequently a higher national coal bill; speculation and 
uncertainty to the operators; hardship and difficulty and 
The 


fundamental cause was a vicious cvcle of seasonal fluctua 


instability to a considerable portion of the workers. 


tion in demand, annual shortages in coal cars and peri 
odie strikes which grew out of the instability of labor 
relationships. These periods of shortened or suspended 
production always resulted in famine prices for coal and 
great stimulation to the opening of new mines. 

“At least four government commissions have examined 
Probably 40. bills 
into congress proposing governmental 
attempt to the and 


danyver that lay in the situation. 


this question. have been introduced 


an 
public 


regulation in 
correct abuses wastes and 
the field 
railway 
industries as 
The first problem was to secure a general knowledge otf 


those of 


executives 


“The associational agencies in 
labor, of the 


associations of 


were 


the operators, oft and 


of the various consumers. 
the causes to which I feel the Department of Commerce 


contributed 


substantially. Remedy was undertaken in 
many directions. The railway association induced the 
construction of a more ample supply of coal cars and 
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VOGEL Patented Frost-Proof Closets 


give satisfactory service, day in and day out, winter and summer 










factory. 


The material used in the manufacture of VOGEL closets is the best to be obtained. 
The seats are exceptionally strong and durable, the operating levers are of mal- 
leable iron galvanized and will not break, the valve bodies are of good quality brass, 
and the entire fixtures are tested under hydraulic pressure before leaving our 


VOGEL PATENTED FROST-PROOF CLOSETS have stood the test of zero 
weather and many thousands have been in use for years without requiring repairs. 
When repairs become necessary, merely remove one valve cap in back of the 
bowl and the rod with operating parts may be 
removed in an instant. 


The VOGEL is the simplest and most durable frost- 


proof water closet made. The price is right. 


SOLD BY ALL JOBBERS 


JOS. A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 




















The Reliable Oil and Air Pumping U nit for Fuel Oil Burners that 


MAKES OIL HEATING POPULAR 





Many Size Units for all Kinds of Burners— 


We cooperate with makers and installers and our 
engineering advice is at your service. We have 
corrected many errors in fuel oil burner opera- 
tions and this is valuable experience. 


Care-free from warries of ashes and dirt should not 
be exchanged for cares and worries about the pump- 
ing units. We have worked incessantly for 35 years 
perfecting our air pumps and this fuel oil burning 
unit benefits by this work. We already furnish them 
to many makers and installers of fuel oil heating 
outfits and they are all enthusiastic boosters. 


These units are self-lubricating from the oil supply 
in the base. They take up their own wear automat- 
ically as well. They always keep running when 
wanted and are always ready for service. 


LEIMAN BROS. 


Rotary Oil and Air Pump Motor Units 


Patented 


You get good satisfactory and reliable service with these 
units because they have been made for hard exacting use— 
State your requirements, capacity of burner, etc., for advice. 


Leiman Bros., 60-62 Lispenard St., New York 


Makers of good machinery for 35 years 























When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Supplies 
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greater expedition 


and interchange in handling between 
different railways. 


The Department of Commerce in 
cooperating with the chambers of commerce, manufac- 
turers’ associations, railway and public utilities asso- 
ciations urged that more coal should be put in storage 
during the summer season. The result was that last year 
for the first time in many years we had no interruption 
in the distribution of coal due to car shortages. One 
element of the vicious cycle in this situation is elimi- 
nated, provided we can continue this same co-operation 
in the future. 

“The second part of the solution was the general agree- 
ment by both operators and labor that stability could 
not be restored in the industry unless there was a long 
period of continuous operation, in which the absence 
of coal famines and profiteering would eliminate the spec- 
ulative and high cost producers, and reduce the units in 
the industry and thus its intermittency. The labor agree- 
ment between these associations made last February for 
a term of three years has assured this improvement. 

“Here we have an example of the most profound na- 
tional importance in at least the beginning of stabiliza- 
tion of an industry involved in a most vicious cycle of 
waste and trouble. The national savings can be meas- 
ured in hundreds of millions and the human hardships 
greatly lessened. There will be some preliminary hard- 
ship in so great a self imposed surgical operation, but 
[ am confident it will heal to the mutual interest of the 
operators, the public and the workers. Today I do not 
believe there is any sentiment for government regulation 
of the bituminous coal industry. 

“Another instance of great interest in which I had the 
honor to participate was the abolition of the 12-hour 
day in the steel industry through the action of the steel 
association. 

“T could give you a multitude of examples of the be- 
ginnings of constructive self-government. in 
among many other associations. 


industry 
The very publication of 
codes of ethics by many associations instilling service as 
the primary purpose; the condemnation of specific un- 
fair practices; the insistence upon a higher plane of 
relationships between employer and employee all of 
them are at least indications of improving thought and 
growing moral perceptions. 

“All of this is the strong beginning of a new 
in the world. The individual interest is 
wrapped up with public interest. It can find expression 
only through association. Three vears of study and inti- 
mate contact with of economic groups 
whether in production, distribution, labor or finance, con- 


force 


business 


associations 


vince me that there lies within them a great moving im- 
pulse toward betterment. 

“Tf these organizations accept as their primary 
the lifting of standards, if they 
together for voluntary enforcement of 


pur- 
will co-operate 
high standards, 
we shall have proceeded far along the road of the elimi- 
nation of from American 
ness is never secure unless it has public confidence be- 
hind it. Otherwise it will to de- 
magoguery and filled with discouragement. 

‘The 
ts capacity to cure own 
relationships to the public 
long as we continue to progress. 
upon 
shall by this very method have created an enlarged and 
deadening abuse through the extension of 
and the clumsy and incapable handling of delicate eco- 
The old law merchant is the basis of much 


pose 


government business. busi- 


always be a prey 


test of our whole economic and social system is 


its abuses. New abuses and 


new interest will oecur as 


If we are to be wholls 


dependent government to cure these abuses, we 


bureaucracy 


nomic forces. 





of our common law. A renaissance of a new law mer- 
chant could so advance our standards as to solve much 
of the problem of government in business. 

“American business needs a lifting purpose greater 
than the struggle of materialism. Nor can it lie in some 
evanescent, emotional, dramatic crusade. It lies in the 
higher pitch of economic life, in a finer regard for the 
rights of others, a stronger devotion to obligations of 
citizenship that will assure an improved leadership in 
every community and the nation; it lies in the organiza- 
tion of the forces of our economic life so that they may 
produce happier individual lives, more secure in employ- 
ment and comfort, wider in the possibilities of enjoy- 
ment of nature, larger in its opportunities of intellectual 
lite. Our people have already shown a higher sense of 
responsibilities in these things than those of any other 
country. The ferment of organization for more definite 
accomplishment of these things in the practical day-to- 
day progress of life is alive in 
world. 

“The government can best contribute through stimula- 
tion of and co-operation with voluntary forces in our 
national life; for we thus preserve the foundations upon 
which we have progressed so far—the initiative of our 
people. With vision and devotion these voluntary forces 
can accomplish more for America than any spread of 
the hand of government.” 


business our business 


tee 


WANY WILL SUPPLY EXHIBITS 


Convention and Informashow of 
ing 


National Association of Purchas 
feents WHoas Great Success 


The ninth annual convention of the National Associa 
tion of Purchasing Ayents in Boston May 20 to 23 was 
another successful event for this organization, as was the 
“informashow,” which held with the 
convention. Many manufacturers who are closely allied 
with the mill supply field were among the exhibitors. 

Among the exhibitors were the following companies: 
Ames Shovel & Tool Co., Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co., 
Herman Behr & Co., Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Fastener 


was in connection 


Carborundum Company, Carr 
Belting Company, Clark 
Equipment Co., Cleveland Drill Co., Clipper Belt 
Lacer Co., Detroit Belt Lacing Co., Detroit Twist Drill 
Co., Dixon Crucible Co., Durand Steel Locker 
Co., Eagle Picher Lead Co., Federal Mogul Corp., J. B. 
Ford Company, Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Kinney 
Mfg. Co., Erie Bolt & Nut Co., Leather Belting 
Exchange, Locke Regulator Co., The Lunkenheimer Co., 
Manning Abrasive Co., Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Ine., 
Manufacturing Equipment & Engineering Co., Michigan 
Smelting & Refining Co., Morse Twist Drill & Machine 
Co., Mystic Waste Company, Norton Company, 
Acetylene Co., Philadelphia Grease Mfg. Co., 
Cordage Co., Chas. 


Company, Chicago 
Twist 


Joseph 


Lake 


Oxweld 
Plymouth 
A. Schieren Co., Lewis-Shepard Co., 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., the L. S. Starrett Co., Vichek 
Tool Company and the Walworth Mfg. Co. 
+> 
Potteries Case Decision 
The Federal Circuit Court of 
handed down on May 9, 


Appeals, in a deci 
reversed the judgment of con 
viction of the lower court in the prosecution of the Tren 
ton Potteries Company, which was convicted in the for 


S1on 


mer decision on charges of violating the Sherman anti- 
trust law. Following the decision of the circuit court of 
appeals, David L. Powell, special deputy United States 
attorney yeneral, announced his intention to appeal to 


the United States supreme court. 
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ULL SUP PLUES 








PICKERING PRODUCTS 


Are Universally Recognized as the Standard for Re- 
liability, Durability and Continued Efficiency. 


The Governor needs no introduction because of 
over 60 years’ marketing and Oil Pump—shown at 
right—is growing to equal prominence by the serv- 
ice it is giving as a dependable Steam Engine Cy]l- 
inder lubricator. 


Those not handling these two items are losing 
sales and should write 


THE PICKERING GOVERNOR CO. 


CLASS A GOVERNOR PORTLAND, CONN. SINGLE FEED OIL PUMP 











Turned and Polished Shafting 
Milled Key Seats at Reasonable Prices 
Cold Drawn Rounds, Flats, Squares, Hexagons 
and Screw Stock 


Shipments from stock made the same day. Jobbers—Send for our stock list. 


BLISS & LAUGHLIN, Inc. 


Mills and General Offices: Established 1891 A Warehouse: 
HARVEY, ILLINOIS 1023-1025-1027 West Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago Phone: Pullman 6490 Phone: Monroe 5356 and 5357 








“HADCO” 
PORTABLE SECTIONAL 
UNIT STOCK BOX 


Flexible Shaft 


Gilling, CABINETS 
Polishing and Hadco Semi-Steel Stock Boxes 
Buffing Machine with all wood shelving make an 


is a Mighty 

Handy Tool 
When once installed it 
become the most pop- 
ular machine in the 


ideal filing cabinet for the factory, 
e warehouse, stockroom, tool room, 
garage or service station. Flexibil 
ity, simplicity, strength, durability 
and economy are some of its out- 


Ip. . 
Several sizes standing features. 





Send for catalogue and price list. 


HADDON BIN LABEL CO. 


Wesley A. Fink, President 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


Manufactured by 


N. A. Strand & Co. 
3001-09 No. Lincoln St 
Chicage, Hl. 




















We have customers who have been buying from 
us for thirty-six years. Better join our family. 


The next time you need any Engine and Boiler Trimmings, Plumbers’ 
Supplies, Water Gauges, Gauge Cocks, Air Cocks, Steam and Gas Serv- 
ice Cocks, Bibbs, Basin Cocks, Brass Fittings, etc., mail your order to 


The McRae & Roberts Co. Detroit, Michigan 


Long Distance Phone — Cedar 74 
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| Need of Cooperation in Mill Supply Business 
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New President of Machinery, Pipe 
Hlis lites on Some Conditions 

W. H. Fraser, formerly vice-president of the Machin- 
ery, Pipe & Supply Co., San Diego, Calif., has been elected 
president of the company to succeed Harold Scott. The 
latter’s holdings in the company have been purchased by 
Mr. Fraser and four other associates, all of whom have 
been taking an active part in the business. As Mr. Scott 
had not been actively engaged in the management, the 
sale of his stock means no change in the conduct of the 


business, but gives each of the 


active stockholders a 


little more stock. In addition to Mr. Fraser, the new 
officers of the company are: Vice-president, Paul O. 
Vance; secretary, Marion B. Hart; treasurer, Roy H. 
Novak; directors, the officers and Charles B. Wincote. 

The company was established August 1, 1917, as a 


co-partnership between Harold Scott and W. H. Fraser, 
operating under the name of the Machinery Supply Co. 
From 1919 to 1922 


the four associates who are now offi- 





Ww. #. 


FRASER 


ers of the company were taken into partnership, and 


March, 1922, the company was incorporated under its 
present name with $100,000 capital stock. The 
holdings of the co-partnership, 


remaining the 


corpora- 
: : 

ion took over the entire 
the personne! 


same, It is 
for the 


Interesting to 
the sales of the companys 


1923 they 


vear 1918 were 
amounted to $563,151.31. 
property, 


100 feet of 


*68,604.54, while in 
The company 


VOLO0O0 


occupies its own Which includes 


square feet of ground area, with tront 


ve and 300 feet of railroad siding. 


The following recent statement, which 


LL SUPPLIES, represents ! Opinio! is the need for 
peration in the mill supply field 

ne earest to pertectio1 In operé mn ¢ thingy 

t which we humat now I presume, the universe 

lestionabl every part must work n harmo: witl 

eve other part or destruction would immediately take 

ace. Pope very fittingly said that “order is heaven's 

law Hence, if we would work on the highest plane 

possible, we must maintain our operations on an orderly 


) picture the opposite for a few moments, 


some 





ave 


> Supply Co 
That Prove 


; of Sai Diego, Gili Ss 


Disturbing Elements 


of us have seen four or five dogs after the same bow! of 
milk. The immediately fight in order 
that each may get all the milk. The result is that they 
spill the milk during the fight and all go hungry. 

“It seems to me that men can and should 
operate along the line as suggested in the first part of 
the above paragraph, but too often the last example is 
the one that would fit best. I feel 
principle of harmony and co-operation. is 
to the welfare of 


dogs start a 


business 


the case that this 


sO essential 


not only our line of business but to 

business as a whole throughout the country, that it would 

not be unethical for those with the power to do so to 
actually force disturbing elements to vet in line. 

“Please bear in mind that the fixing of the resale 


prices is but one small part of the good that co-opera- 
tion and harmony among merchants engaged in a similar 
line of business can accomplish. And might I suggest 
that the stabilizing of a market price by the jobbers in 
any community is not only a good thing for business in 
that community generally, but is beneficial to those buy- 
ing trom the jobbers? I have known of more than one 
case where the buyers in a given line have gone to the 
jobbers when price conditions were disrupted and asked 
the jobbers to get together and establish a uniform resale 
price, as it was demoralizing their business by operating 
with an absolutely open market. 

“T realize the question will be brought up immediately 
that this fixing of prices is against the Sherman act, but 
I am informed on excellent authority that if a merchant 
can show that his profits are legitimate and consistent 
with good business, even though they may be identical 


with his competitors, the department at Washington will 
have no complaint to make. It is only when an advan- 
tage is taken of a situation to unduly raise prices that 


the law is being broken under the present interpretation 
of the law. 

“But aside from prices, think of the many advantage 
results that 


policies, 


Ous obtained in the way of credits, 
exchange of merchandising ideas, and above all, 
« respect for your fellow man that is created under the 
condition of working harmoniously with him rathe: 
continually fighting him. 

“T believe that the manufacturers in 
ome of the bigger lines in which we 
should be 


may be 


than 


this country in 
are all intere 
big enough in their viewpoint to 1 

their jobbers maintain a resale price on their lines that 


will show a reasonable margin of profit. It is wood bu 
ness for the manufacturer to have the jobber esent 
ing him make a consistent, reasonable profit. 

“As far as conditions obtain in our territol the 
coming year, IT am inclined to be somewhat optimistic. 
The volume of busines hows an increase over t vear 
and our overhead has been somewhat decreased. We are 
operating on the basis, however, that gene ral price condi- 

ons will be lower at the end of this year that une 
today, although we do not anticipate any radical decline. 
We are using every effort to increase our turn: i 

our opinion that in this lies very largely the et of 
niece 

“May I say just one word more on co-operatior 
earnestly suggest to every jobber that he do | part 


toward making the operation of the mill supply bu 


as great a factor as possible for the common good.’ 





| 
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The Complete Line of Office Equipment 


Transfer Files 


ERE are qualities you’ll find 
in Allsteel Transfer Cases: 


yreatest possible inches of 
Capacity— ji“ space. 


Strength— Absolutely rigid. No dis- 


tortion regardless of height. 


Appearance—(omrsst: neat and 


baked enamel finish. 


Protection—‘*“*" out dust and ver- 


min. Does not feed fire. 


Utility —Cosvesientty grouped, verti- 


cally and horizontally. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
Youngstown, O. Dealers Everywhere 
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The Practical Sight-Feed 


OIL PUMP 


takes the place of the com- 
mon brass lubricator, and is 
universally adaptable to all 
types of steam engines, steam 
pumps, air compressors, etc. 
The Great Screw- 


Feed Mechanical 
Lubricator. It possesses all the many ad- 
vantages of a high grade me- 
chanical lubricator, but is being marketed at 


about the cost of the common hydro-static type. 


Equipped with adjustable driving parts for 
easy and quick installation. 


One of the fastest selling and best paying 
power plant specialties on the market today. 


Hundreds of Mill Supply Houses are now selling 


them—if you are not one of the number, write today 
for Catalog No. 20, prices, etc. 


McCULLOUGH MFG. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Mr. Jobber 


wit ADMIT 


There are thousands of 
offices, small factories and 
stores looking for this 
particular fountain special- 
ly designed for their pur- 
pose. 





It has ten 14-inch No. 20 
gauge copper coils, tinned 
inside and outside, elim- 
inating entirely corrosion 
and rust, as well as min- 
‘mizing repair costs. 


Entire fountain attrac- 
tively finished to har- 
monize with furnish- 
ings. Has 35-pound ice 

cexwene capacity and will sup- 
== IC F300 ply 15 to 20 persons in 
Senor — the hottest weather. 
Considering these features you should find no ob- 
jection on the part of your customer to your sug- 
gestion that he install a “CENTURY” fountain. Its 
economy and efficiency will back your judgment. 
Our new catalogue shows the complete “CEN- 
TURY” Drinking Fountain line. Let us mail you 
one including special jobbers’ discount proposition. 
Write today. 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, Inc. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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New Products 





—<<<-- 





Walworth Manufacturing Co., Boston, has placed on 
the market a new line of pipe brackets and attachments. 
The brackets are designed in sizes for sales loads from 





one to five tons, for pipe in various sizes up to 24 inches. 
The attachments include rolls, 
blocks and plates and rolls. 


adjustable chairs and 


The Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, Mishawaka, 
Ind., recently announced a new iron center wood rim 
motor pulley. This pulley embodies the same principles 
ot wood pulley construction as are used in Dodge wood 
split pulleys, and is a development of the Dodge idea of 
compression fastening and interchangeability of bushing 
to shaft. The hub construction is simple and the power- 
tul wedge action is depended upon for secure fastening 
to shaft. There are two principal parts, a slit iron hub 
and a wood rim. The hub comprises a slit bushing, 





head ma- 
The wood 


fillister 
chine screws, according to the size of the hub. 


two wedge rings and three or more 


rim is made of select stock, laid up in segments and 
glued under heavy pressure. <A seamless steel tube is 
forced into the wood rim and securely interlocked. This 


tube supports the rim and drives it through frictional 
contact with the wedge rings on the slit iron bushing. 
The slit bushing is provided with a conical surface at 
both ends. When the screws are tightened, the wedge 
rings, which are also tapered, are brought together and 
become wedged between the steel tube in the rim and the 
slit bushing. The bushing is thus contracted on and held 
to the shaft by the wedge action of the rings. The steel 
tubing provides a substantial backing for the 
rings. There are no set screws or keyways. 


wedge 


The Crescent Machine Company, Leetonia, Ohio, has 
placed on the market a new self-contained ball bearing 
reversible single spindle shaper which, it is 
adapted for use on the higher class of irregular mould- 


said, is 





ing operations and for continuous use in quantity pro- 
duction. The shaper may be belted in any direction. The 
base is cast in one piece. The spindle is mounted on ball 
bearings, and may be raised seven inches above the top 
of the table. The latter is of cast iron and is bolted to 
the base. The main drive pulley is attached to the main 
drive shaft, which connects to the horizontal drive shatt 
by means of a sliding coupling. By removing the drive 
shatt and its supporting bracket, a motor base may be 
substituted. 


The John Steptoe Company, Cincinnati, manufacturer 
of shapers, milling machines and has recently 
added portable electric tools to its line and has placed on 
the market electric 
screw drivers, elec- 
tric drills for wood 
and lag-screw driv- 
ers. The feature of 
these that 


lathes, 


AWW) 


ml uy 





tools is 


they are equipped 

with a mechanical 
switch which shuts at 
off the current i 
when the motor Us 
runs beyond | its q 


rated capacity. The 
Steptoe company has entered this new field through the 
recent acquisition of the manufacturing and_ selling 
rights of the tools formerly manufactured by the Auto- 
matic Electrical Tool Company of Cincinnati. The com- 
plete line comprises electric screw drivers, electric drills, 
electric lag-screw drivers, bolt and nut tighteners and 
similar tools, but for the present the company will devote 
attention to the screw driver and lag-screw driver. 


The Cook Motor Company, Delaware, Ohio, engine 
builder, has placed on the market a new power unit which 
This 


unit is an inverted, two-cylinder, four-cycle, water-cooled 


is designed especially for contractors’ equipment. 


engine, entirely housed in a sixteen gauge pressed steel 





casing. The cylinders, bearing standards and base are 
all included in one casting. The crank shaft, cam shaft, 
magneto, governor assembly and connecting rods are lo- 
cated on the top of the main base casting. The valve 
box can be quickly removed by taking out six machine 
bolts. The fuel tank is located at the top of the housing. 
Access to the working parts is effected by removing the 


























Get the 


>MEDARP 
Wood Split 
PULLEY 
from Stock! 


© What are the sizes, 
regardless of what 
quantities, you want 
shipped TODAY? . 
© Wire them——phone them -they ll go off our ware- 
house racks and on the cars in a jiffy. 

© You can always get them from stock, and for a fair 
price, at. “Medart’s.” 
€ M1 LY DEAI 


{ 


Get the <—aAe” ween sv rT rl LLEY from stock! 
THE MEDART COMPANY 


General Offices and Works: St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Office and Warehouse, CINCINNATI 


es 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
irs Hanyers Bearings Bearing Supports 


t tion ¢ t s, Tron Pull Rim Pulleys, Gearing, Sproch 


CHICAGO 








8000 Factories Use 
MEECO Coolers 


Meeco Coolers are backed by twenty 
years’ experience in design and manu- 
facture. That is one of the reasons why 
8,000 factories in over 200 lines of in- 
dustry use them as standard equipment. 
MEECO Coolers em- 
body many — superior 
and exclusive features 
which are described in 
our complete catalog. 
There are 14 types of 
MEECO Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains — 
both plain and_ ice- 
cooled—for every re- 
quirement and for 
year-round use. 


JOBBERS 
WANTED 


Write Today for Our 
{tractive Proposition 
Liberal Discounts and 
Protected Territory 
Mfg. Equipment & 
Engineering Co. 
( tors and Ul el 


Fig. 629 

Slant Stream 
Bubbler and 
Guard Bow! 







Framingham, Mass. 














Our Specialties are sold to Jobbers Only 


Hanna ‘Ball Joint” 


Pipe Hanger 


is the 


an d 
tronges 
HANGER EVER MADE 


= 

= 

= 

= 

j 

a © Note the ball and socket 

joint. 
‘s 


@ Hanger can swing in any 
direction. 


€ Not necessary to remove 
hanger to raise or lower 


pipe. 


Write for 
‘“‘Our Silent Salesman” 





The Penn Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





“Hill Clutch” 
Mill Equipment 
Years of Service at Full Efficiency 
—Not the First Cost—are the 
True Test of Friction 
Clutch Economy 
The “SMITH TYPE” HILL CLUTCH is a 


safe and practical investment that pays divi- 
dends. 


When the load is ap- 
plied, this clutch can be 
depended upon to ‘stand 
the gaff.” 

Designed alone correct 
mechanical lines. 

Frictional contact 100 
per cent effective. 


“smith Type’ Hill tric 
tion clutches built) in 20 
sizes from 9% to 1300 TEP. 
at 800 K.P. N 


Lots of reserve power. 


Install the “Smith Type” Hill Clutch for eco- 
nomical operation of prime power units, indi 
vidual machines, sections of shafts, or group 
drives. 


THE HILL CLUTCH MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY CO. 
General Office and Works, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Sales Office, 50 Church st. 
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front cover, and the latter can be locked in place so that 
it can be made impossible for any unauthorized person 
to tinker with the mechanism. The inverted construction 
allows operation on kerosene as well as gasoline. Power 
can be taken from the crank shaft at speeds ranging 
from 500 to 1,200 revolutions per minute, and from the 
gear reduction shaft at speeds ranging from 250 to 600 
revolutions per minute, giving a power range of from 
five to twelve horsepower from either shaft. The unit 
weighs 550 pounds. 


Hoe Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has placed on 
the market a new one-hand wrench which, it is claimed, 
an be put on an object with instantaneous adjustment. 
It will grip any object whether round, flat, square, hexa- 
gon, or irregular within the opening of the jaws and 
into which the teeth can bite. It close 


be used in 


can 





The handles and 
high carbon steel, 
The pins are case hardened 
The spring is of music wire, and the links 


has a ratchet movement. 
drop-forged manganese 
hardened and tempered. 
nickel steel. 
are of hard rolled high carbon steel. 


quarters. It 


jaws are oft 


It is being manu- 








tactured in five sizes. To use the wrench, it is merely 
necessary to put the object between the jaws and then 
pull back on the handle. To release, push against the 
object so that the force exerted is against the link and 
the jaw. This forces the jaw back. 


The Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co., Worcester, 
Mass., announces that it has perfected a new method of 
leather belting construction which is especially adaptable 
to difficult drives. It differs from the general method 
formerly employed in that the backbone center of the 
inner ply is split down the middle and the two pieces 
reversed so that the leather nearest the backbone is at 
the edges of the belt, and the longer fibred or more elastic 
leather is in the center. It is claimed that this 
a belt of practically uniform thickness because the 
thicker portions of the leather are placed directly oppo 
site the thinner backbone center parts, eliminating 
tendency to form air pockets. 


ives 


ans 


Haddon Bin Label Co., Haddon Heights, N. Y., manu 
facturer of bin label and shelf has 
added to its products a new line of wood shelving and 
wood About a ago the company began 
manufacturing semi-steel stock shelf boxes suitable for 
factory stock rooms, and the success of this line led to 
the addition of the to hold the boxes. It is 
claimed that these cabinets have many of the advantages 
of steel shelving or steel cabinets, with the additional ad 
vantage that they have boxes instead of bin space, at a 
price that will make it appeal to those who do not feel 
that they can afford all steel equipment. 


cards stock boxes, 


cabinets. vear 


cabinets 


hal - 
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Trade Literature 
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The Mill & Mine Supply Company, Akron, Ohio, re- 
cently distributed to its trade a folder advertising 
line of plumbing and heating supplies. The message is 
built around the results of the recent Akron building 
exposition which was held in the Akron armory March 
27 to April 5, and which was attended by 


its 


50,000 per- 
sons. The folder contains halftone illustrations of the 
displays which the company had at this exposition. On 


the back of the folder is a list of some of the lines which 
the company carries in stock in its plumbing and _ heat- 
ng department. 


The Foxboro Company, Inc., Foxboro, Mass., is dis- 
tributing a folder describing its new liquid level gauge, 
designed for use in measuring volume and height of 


quids. The company has also issued a bulletin, No. 82-2, 


describing the new instruments in detail. 


Cleveland Electric Tramrail Division of the Cleveland 


Crane & Engineering Company, Wickliffe, O., has issued 
new catalog of its tramrail equipment. 

Ajax Flexible Coupling Co., Westfield, N. Y., recent 
sued a new catalog containing 18 pages describins 
suplings and illustrating numerous installations. It 

0 contains a price list and tables of dimensions. 

The Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co., Mount Gilead, 

{()n10, Nas been distributing a bulletin, No. 1302, cde rib 

its drop forged fittings for super-heat and super 

pressure. It includes price lists and tables of dimen 
ons of the various fittings. 

Hunter Pressed Steel Co., Lansdale, Pa., has recently 

ssued a bulletin describing its wick feed oil cups 

The Royersford Foundry & Machine Co., Inc., Roy 

ersford, Pa., has issued a pamphlet describing and illu 


trating a roller bearing installation in an exhaust tum- 
bling mill. 
Reading Pans 
chain 
It contains tables of dimensions and 
other information relating to the company’s products. 
<+<oPr 


RECEIVERSHIP IS: DISMISSED 


Imerican 


Chain & Block Reading, 
has issued a catalog covering its line of hoists, 


Corporation, 


blocks and cranes. 


Sronze Corporation Business Was Operated at a Sub 


stantial Profit During Past Nine Months 


The American Bronze Corporation, Berwyn, Pa., manu 
facturer of bearing bronze and bushings, has been dis 
missed from the receivership under which it has been 


operating since August &, 1923. The decree of dismissal 
was signed on Monday, April 28, by Judge Thompson of 
the United States district court, eastern district of Penn 
sVlvania. The business is now restored to its stockhold 
ers and to corporate control, and all creditors will rece 


one hundred cents on the dollar. 


The new board of directors of the corporation it 
cludes: Philip E. Guckes, president of the Integi 
Trust Company, Philadelphia; George M. Huey, pre 
dent of the Denny Tag Company, West Chester, Pa.; 
William TF. Fischer, president of the Fischer Machine 
Company, Philadelphia; S. B. Rheam, president of t1 
Central Boiler Tank and Plate Works, Pittsburgh, a: 
Ik. G. Anderson, Berwyn. 

The directors at their first meeting following dissolu 
tion elected the following officers of the compan Lye 
dent, E. G. Anderson; vice-president, William F. Fischet 
{reasurer, G. Willard Frame, and = secretary, Jol ( 
Smith. 

During the nine months of receivership the busine 
has been operated at a substantial profit, and is at pre 
ent in a position which is highly yratifying to the d 
rectors and stockholders of the company 




















WHY SCHIEREN BELTS LAST LONGER 





31 YEARS YOUNG 
AND STILL RUNNING 






theme 


PROOF 
ENOUGH! 


Here is proof enough that Schieren Belts last longer and are therefore cheaper in the long 
run. 


While it is true that the belts cited in the testimonial are small ones, they are typical of 
all Schieren Belts—giving service without trouble for years and years; resulting in satisfied 
users who come back for more. It is their recommendations that we offer as our best guar- 
antee of Schieren Belts. 


And there are definite reasons why Schieren Belts last longer and are therefore cheaper in the 
long run. Our booklet on “Quality Facts About Belting” gives the reasons. Write and 
getit. It is a revelation on belt buying, and should be of particular interest to jobbers. 


Main Office and Factory: 


0 lf 42 Ferry Street, New York, N. Y. 
jmp 








ATLANTA, GA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BOSTON, MASS PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CHICAGO, ILL SALT LAKE CITY, U 


y oh = CLEVELAND. 0. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
: Tanners and Man- DENVER, COLO SEATTLE, WASH. 
» . DETROIT, MICH 
ufacturers of Superior LOS ANGELES, CAL Tanneries: 
Leather Beltings. 






NEWARK, N. J BRISTOL, TENN. 
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; Personals 
‘ 


W. H. Foster, president of the General Fireproofing Co., 


Youngstown, Ohio, is in Europe on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. 








G. Robert Osgood, formerly connected with Edgar T. Ward 
Sons Co., Newark, N. J., has been elected vice-president of 
the Adams & Durkee Steel Co., Boston. 

Patrick Sweeney, treasurer and general 
Continental Wood Co., New Bedford, 
<ailed for Europe for an extended visit. 

Cc. 0 


manager of the 
Screw Mas recently 
Drayton, assistant sales manager of the Graton & 
Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., has recently been on a 
business trip through the south and southwest. 

George L. Markland, Jr., president, Philadelphia Gear 
Works, was re-elected president of the American Gear Manu 
facturers’ Association at its recent annual meeting. 

Joseph Winship, who has been in charge of the store and 
city sales division of the Fulton Supply Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., Was recently elected a vice-president of the company. 

w. ©. 
the Foote 
connected 


Davis, who has been appointed general manager of 
Bros. Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, was formerly 
with the Davis-Watkins Dairymen’s Mfg. Co., of 

that city. 

I). Willis A. Moore, formerly director of personnel at the 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, Mishawaka, Ind., ha 
been appointed director of the newly organized safety council 
in Cincinnati. 

A. T. Simonds, president of the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass., was re-elected a director of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States at its recent annual meet 
ing in Cleveland. 

George W. Daum, formerly assistant general manager of 

ie Pennsylvania Rubber Company, Jeanette, Pa., has been 

elected vice-president and general manager of the company. 

He has been connected with the organization since 1909. 
George C. 


t 


McMullen has been appointed Pacifie coast dis 
trict sales manager of the Timken Roller Bearing Company. 


He was formerly sales manager of the industrial bearings 
division. His headquarters will now be in San Francisco. 
W. B. Covell, at one time sales manager of the Rose Valley 
Shop Moylan-Rose Valley, Pa., manufacturer of leather 
belting, is now vice-president in charge of sales of the Reno 


vatol Company, 
treatment. 


Charles H. 


Superion 


Philadelphia, which is marketing a_ belt 
Forster has resigned as treasurer of the 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, and on June 1 will 
ussume his new duties as general manager of sales of the 
Morris & Bailey division of the Oliver Iron & Steel Co 
Pittsburgh. 

James A. Campbell, president of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, is one of the members of 
the board of directors of the American Iron and Steel Insti 
tute elected at the meeting of the organization in 


New York. 


recent 


The many friends of John H. Orem, Jr., manager of the 
machine tool department of the Carey Machinery & Sup 
ply Co., Baltimore, will be greatly distressed to know that 

few weeks prior to the mill supply conventions he sustained 


an injury to his back which necessitated the application of 
The injury not only prevented him from at 


conventions, but will keep him 


er cast. 


ing the away from busi 


Ce Bt L ving rare tf ie 
PR | 
. 5 aa 
Ma | al Y (dl degagaorene* 
uy, TI een abi ae > des 
at Be. a. oma is se Ss : — 
eee} —Coness for at least three months. Mr. Orem took a prominent 


part in the discussions at last year’s meeting of the machine 
tool section of the National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association, of which he has served during the past year as a 
member of the executive committee. 

O. C. Radford, formerly New Orleans branch manager of 
the Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, manufacturer of 
belting, has been transferred to Atlanta, Ga., as manager of 
the branch at that place. M. J. Kennedy has been placed in 
charge of South Carolina territory for the company. 

Paul C. DeWolfe, assistant treasurer of Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., has been elected president of the 
National Metal Trades Association, and Horace P. Dix, Wil 
marth & Morman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich, has been elected 
a councilor of the association for the next two years. 

Howard Coonley, president of the Walworth Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, was one of several prominent business men 
who took part in the discussions during’ the recent session 
of the Taylor Society in Boston. Mr. Coonley is also scheduled 


for an address at the foreign trade convention at Boston 
during the first week of June. 
Ernest O. Floyd, for many years sales manager of Bonner 


& Barnewall, Inc., New York, and well known through the 
mill supply field, on May 5 accepted the position of sale 
manager of the Schwartz Belting Co., New York, manufac 
turer of leather belting. Mr. Floyd has been a familiar 
figure at mill supply conventions in recent years. 

George L. Nankervis has been appointed by the Philadel- 
phia Belting Company as district sales manager in charge 
of its Detroit branch with headquarters in the General Motors 
Suilding. He will have charge of Michigan, northern Ohio 
and part of Indiana territory, and will spend much of his 
time working with the company’s jobbers in this territory. 
Mr. Nankervis is a graduate mechanical engineer. 

Van Crews, for the past five years manager of the Chicago 
branch of the Walworth Mfg. Co., who recently resigned, 
Was presented with a gold watch as a token of the esteem 
in which the employes of the branch held him. Mr. 
has been succeeded by F. B. De Long, formerly manager of 
the company’s Seattle branch, and Mr. De Long’s 
in the management of the latter is B. 1. 
merly assistant manager. 


Crews 


successor 
Cruickshank, for 
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Factory Additions 


-_——--- 





Ik] Centro, Calif., plans extensions to its 
works at an estimated cost of $200,000, 

The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Cleveland, is building an 
addition to its plant at an estimated cost of $60,000, 


municipal water 


The Highway Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis., is 
addition to its work 


building an 
at an estimated cost of $75,000. 

The Burge Battery Co., Madison, Wis., is building an 
addition to its factory at an estimated cost of $100,000. 

The General Baking Co., New York, will build a new plant 
in New timated of $250,000. 

The Fisher Body Co., General Motors building, Detroit, i 
building a new power plant at an estimated cost of $125,000 

The G. MeLachlan Hat Mfg. Co., Danbury, Conn., plans to 
build a one-story power house at an estimated cost of $55,000. 

Endura Mfg. Co., Sixty-third and Eastwick streets, Phila 
delphia, manufacture) 


Haven, Conn., at an e cost 


of oilproof papers, plans to rebuild 
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ATLANTIC Bar Belt Dressing 


20 Years on the market without a Complaint 


A record that is hard to beat. During that time 
we have never had a report of a belt injured 
Made of high grade materials. We 
never lower the quality. 


ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 














Sell the” New Badger Car Mover Under Our 6uieera!, 
















our strong guarantee. 


Dealers are protected in the sale of the 
We warrant all malleable parts for six months—re- 
placements made free—f. o. bk. factory. 


The “NEW BADGER” moves the biggest cars easily and rapidly. It is light, 
well balanced and has a quick-acting compound leverage. It has the power and the 
speed. Made of certified malleable iron, with special tool steel never-slip spurs and large 
maple handle. The best car mover on the market at the price of an inferior tool. Let 
us send you our dealers’ proposition. 


ADVANCE CAR MOVER CO., 





“NEW BADGER” Car Mover by 










APPLETON, 
WISCONSIN 

















Why POOLE Gears | 


Poole 





ARE ACCURATE 


& Machine Co. 


Engineering 


BALTIMORE, MD. 














Treated and Alloy Steels 


GROUND ee 


OF EXTREME mor 
+ TB 1a"to 8” 


TURNED 
Vv and POLISHED 
All of Rolled, Forged, Heat- ~ H AF ak ten, 

















We recommend our 


POTOMAC BRAND STEEL 


for line shafting, lead screws, counter 
shafts, piston rods, arbors and all similar 
equipment. 


Tensile strength about 80,000 Ibs.: elastic 
limit about 42,000 lbs., dependi gon diameter 
Slightly higher in price, but economical because 


of saving in assembly cost and long service 


We can also furnish Alloy Steel Shafts up to 
180,000 Ibs. iensile strength. 








CUMBERLAND STEEL CO.,, Cumberland, Md. 
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the portion of its plant and power house which was destroyed 
by fire recently with loss estimated at $100,000. 
The Capitol Brass Co., 2306 Franklin avenue, Detroit, has 
plans for a one-story factory at an estimated cost of $140,000. 
The Worcester Lawn Mower Co., Fremont street, Wor- 
cester, Mass., will build plant additions at an estimated cost 
of S50,000, 


American Woodworking Machinery Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
building a three-story addition at an estimated cost of 
$45,000, 


(ian mT 
SUPPLIES 
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The Union Construction Co., Oakland, Calif., plans to 
rebuild the portion of its plant which was destroyed by fire 
recently with loss estimated at $700,000. 

The Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich., will build an 
addition to its steam-operated electric power plant in Grand 
Rapids at an estimated cost of $1,800,000. 

The San Joaquin Light & Power Co., Fresno, Calif., plan 
to expend a large portion of an appropriation of $6,000,000, 
on additions to its plant and equipment. 

The General Electric 


Co., Schenectady, N. Y., plans to 


The Whitfield Carriage Co., Penn Yan, N. Y., will build build an additional building at its works to be used for radio 
a parts and assembling building at an estimated cost of @XPeriments, the estimated cost being $150,000, 
$42,000, 


\merican Can Co., New York, is building a five-story addi- 
on to its plant at Seattle, Wash., at an estimated cost of 
$500,000. 


The Wabash Railroad Co., St. Louis, plans to rebuild its 
repair shops at Decatur, Il., at an 


Ca 
S275 000. 


estimated cost of 

The William Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, will 
build an addition to its packing plant at an estimated cost 
of $450,000, 

The Southern Minnesota Gas & Electric Co., Albert Lea, 
Minn., plans additions to its power plant at an estimated cost 
of S100,000. 

The Best Garage, West Water street, Syracuse, N. Y., will 
build a three-story service station addition at an estimated 
cost of $100,000. 

The Standard Plate Glass Corporation, Pittsburgh, will 
build an addition to its plant at butler, Pa., at an estimated 
cost of S200,000. 


Lreet, 


The Standard Computing Seales Co., 1116 Library 
t an estimated 


roit, plans to build a five-story addition a 
cost of S1L00,000. 


The Becker Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis., manufacturer of 


castings, Will build an addition to its foundry at an estimated 
cost of over $500,000. 

The Mazell Motor Car Co., Third and Bainbridge streets, 
Dayton, Ohio, plans to build a factory addition at an esti 
mated cost of $65,000. 


The Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio, plans to 
install additional equipment in the recently acquired plant at 
Canton, N. C., the estimated cost being $100,000. 

The Keystone Paper Mills Co., Mill Road, Philadelphia, 
plans to rebuild the portion of its mill which was destroyed 
a few weeks ago with estimated at $200,000. 

The Tampa Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., Tampa, Fla 
plans a branch plant at 
trailers and parts, 


loss 


Tarrant City, Ala., to manufacture 
the estimated cost being $65,000. 

The Tidewater Oil Corporation, Chicago, plans to build a 
two-story oil storage and distributing plant at 1441 West 
Thirty-seventh street at an estimated cost of $150,000. 

Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., MeKees Rocks, Pa., is consider 
ing plans for rebuilding the portion of its plant which wa 
destroyed by fire recently with loss estimated at $350,000. 

The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 200 Fifth avenue, 
New York, plans to rebuild the portion of its mill at Luke, 
Md., which was damaged by fire recently with loss 


estimated 
at $250,000. 


The West Coast Steel Co., Twenty-second street and Pacific 
avenue, Tacoma, Wash., plans to rebuild the portion of it 
plant which was recently destroyed by fire with loss esti- 
mated at $225,000. , : : 

The Birmingham Electric Co., Birmingham, Ala., plans to 
install additional equipment in its plants and to make exten 
sions, using’ a portion of the proceeds of an $8,000,000) bond 
issue for this purpose. 








The Magnavox Co., Oakland, Calif., manufacturer of radio * tacit saat sai aatacteaed ~ eta 
equipment, is building a two-story plant addition at an esti ry 4 
mated cost of $55,000. New Factories 

Swift & Co., Chicago, plan to build a refrigerating unit at  ‘** Sa i —_—— 


their proposed packing plant at Logansport, Ind., at an esti 
mated cost of $110,000. 
The Railway & 


Industrial Engineering Co., Greensburg, 
Pa., will 


build a two-story addition to its factory at an esti 








The Troquois Door Co., Buffalo, will build a new 
estimated cost of $75,000. 


The Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, i 


mill at an 


building 


a new plant at an estimated cost of $215,000. 
} mated cos Fe $100,000 : a : . 
| mated cost of $100,000. W.C. Smith, Hialeah, Fla., plans a new plant to manufae 
Payne Bolt Works, Ine., Howard and Main streets, San ture furniture, the estimated cost being $45,000. 
Francisco, is building a one-story factory addition at an 


estimated cost of $25,000. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., is considering 
for building a ten-story addition to its plant at an esti 
cost of $1,000,000. 

Standard Paper Box Mfg. Co., 441 Pearl 
ng, Pa., will build a four-story addition to it 
estimated cost of $45,000. 





treet, Read 
factory at an 


The Detroit Street Railways, Detroit, is 
for building a repair shop on Detroit 


at an estimated cost of $75,000. 


considering plans 
treet, Highland Park, 


MeGoldrick Lumber Co., 
the portion of its mill 
timated at 


Spokane, Wash., plans to rebuild 
which was recently destroyed by fire 


lo e $275,000. 


The Pine-Ihrig Co., Oshkosh, Wis., manufacturer of 
vorking tools, plans to build an addition to its 
timated cost of $40,000. 

The American Lawn Mower Co., Monroe and 
eets, Muncie, Ind., plans to build a one 
timated cost of $70,000. 


‘ ood 
machine shop 


Kighteenth 
tory factory addi 
tion at ane 


Seranton Plate Glas 


Co., Scranton, Pa., is building’ a ne 
two-story factory 


at an estimated cost of $60,000. 
Fort Smith Biscuit Co., Fort Smith, Ark., 
new baking plant at an e 
Howard Lumber Co., Sarasota, Fla., plans to build a ne 
woodworking plant at an estimated cost of $50,000. 
The Illinois Tool Works is building’ a new plant at 
North Keeler avenue at an estimated cost of $125,000. 


plan to build a 


timated cost of $75,000. 


201 


The Glockner Sanatorium, Colorado Springs, Colo., will 
build a new power plant at an estimated cost of $140,000. 
The Nebraska Power Co., Omaha, Neb., will build a di 
tributing and repair works at an estimated cost of $100,000. 
The American Sugar Refining Co., New 
be planning a new 
The Western 
to build a 
$55,000, 
Midland, Pa., plan 


In a new 


York, 1 aid to 
refinery at an estimated cost of $500,000 
Wichita, 
foundry at an e 


Iron & 
new one 


Foundry Co., 
tory 


Kan., plan 
timated cost of 


to install manual training equipment 
chool building to be built at an estimated cost of 


Sears Paper Co., Saginaw, Mich., plans to rebuild the — >300,000. 
portion of its mill which was destroyed by fire on May 6 The Syracuse Lighting Co., Syracuse, N. Y., plans to build 
vith damages estimated at $125,000. a new hydroelectric generating plant at an estimated cost of 
—_ 7 , 1 ‘ STO00,000 
The North Wayne Tool Co., pale le 


North Wayne, Me., plans to 
portion of its plant which \ 
recently with loss estimated at $25,000. 

The Philadelphia & 
electrify its 
Pa., at an 


ebuild the vas destroyed by fire 


Reading Railroad Co., Reading, Pa., 
line between Frankville and St. Clai: 
estimated cost of $1,500,000. 


The Gauley Power Co., Gauley, W. Va., plan 
new hydroelectric generating plants at an e 
S3BH0,000, 

The 
build 


to build two 
timated cost of 


Allegheny Avenue Realty Corp., 
a manufacturing building at the 


Philadelphia, will 


outheast corner of 
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SPECIALTIES FOR MILL SUPPLY JOBBERS 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 














STOCK 


SKINNER PIPE 
JOINT CLAMPS 


When you sell a joint clamp 
to a customer, you do him a 
great favor, for you save him 
time—-you make a lasting friend, 
for you save him money. 


M. B. SKINNER CO., MFRS. 


562 Washington Boul. 





Chicago 


Known the World Over as the 


_“V-B” Belt 


For 
Transmission, Conveying and 
Elevating 
The Very Best Balata Belt Obtainable. 
We also Manufacture 
Special and Ampere Canvas Stitched Belt- 


ing and the Victor Endless Thresher and 
Tractor Belts 


Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
Main Sales Office, 38 Murray St., New York 


Chicago Warehouse: Factories: 
345-351 W. Austin Ave. Easton, Pa. 











Every mill supply house 
should cng and catalog— 
DAVIS WA) ov = Oe 


Sis c St MLLUIES 
Pressure Regulators Float Valves 
Back Pressure Valves Steam Traps 
Stop and Check Valves —Other Valves, all listed 
Exhaust Relief Valves in the big catalog. 


Write for your copy and for the liberal dealer plan to 
‘ ° 
G. M. Davis Regulator Co. 
108 Milwaukee Ave.. 


Chicago 


Outlast all cate 


Here is 


j rom a user 


an excerpt from a typical, unsolicited letter 
of Miller Composition Mallets 

“Regarding the mallet manufac 
Rubber Company, we have had 
ise for t 


hree weeks, 


tured by The Miller 
the mallet in constant 
driving 1 teel shafts into gear 
fra an it has stood up wonderfully well 

It has not chipped and only shows slight indentations 
H We have trie e le ad, copper and rawhide mallets for 
} 


this work and the ave all broken down in two or three 


Miller 


Composition Mallets 


1 thus far 


TORN Ri 





The Miller Rubber Co., of N. Y., Akron, O. 
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METALLO 


Valve Discs 
‘*Make Good Valves Better’ 


They hold tight on extreme 
pressures and temperatures. 
The heavy copper shell keeps 
the compressed asbestos fill- 
ing from coming in contact 
with steam or liquids. Six 


Square Hole 
Metallo Dise 


Adaptable to 
Jenkins and 


all) similar times the life of ordinary 
Dise Seat discs. Square hole discs 
Valves from 34” to 2” inclusive. 
Round hole discs 14” to 6” 


inclusive. Samples and cat- 


alog sent to dealers on re- 
quest. 
METALLO GASKET CO. 
SALES OFFICE 
242 Lafayette St., New York 





ASBESTOS PRODUCTS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Asbestos Aircell Coverings 


AND 
Asbestos Cement 


Prompt Shipments—Carload or Less 


General Offices and Factory 


2100 Fullerton Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








What Belt—for Oil and Heat? 


STANLEY BELTING CORPORATION, 
I> N. Jeiferson st., i. 


Chicego. U 
318 Bro adway _New York, N. Y 








LUE RIBBO 
ELT DRESSING 


sold only to the jobbing 





Many of the best mill 
nave sold it for years Machine operators 


is trade 
upply yuses 

like it because | it speeds up production, 

BLU E RIBBON is made in one-pound bars, packed in 
attractive cartons of 6, 12, 25, 50 or 72 pounds. Con- 


venient to stock. Every buyer of leather, rubber or can- 
vas belting is a pro Blue Ribbon fol dere 
with your imprint Write for jobber 
prices. 


spective user. 
will help you sell, 


JOBBERS 
950 Webster Bldg. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Chicago 








riting t Advertiser please mention Mur 


SUPPLIES 
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Allegheny avenue and Avenue B at an estimated cost of 
$325,000. 

Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, is reported to be planning 
to build a factory in Los Angeles at an estimated cost of 
$100,000. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C., plans to build 
a central steam operated power house at an estimated cost 
of $75,000. 

The Norfolk Japanneries, Inc., Canton, Mass., will build 
a new plant at an estimated cost of $75,000 to manufacture 
metal goods. 

The Cleveland Mill & Power Co., Lawndale, N. C., will 
build a hydroelectric generating plant at an estimated cost 
of $125,000. 

The Air Reduction Sales Co., New York, is building the 
first unit of a new plant at Harrisburg, Pa., at an estimated 
cost of $75,000. 

The town of O’Neill, Neb., is considering the construction 
of a central power plant for the local schools at an estimated 
cost of $80,000. 

Roberts & Oake, Inc., Forty-fifth street and Racine ave- 
nue, Chicago, is building a new packing plant at an estimated 
cost of $250,000. 

The National Biscuit Co., Chicago, is building a new four- 
story factory at Polk and Maplewood streets at an estimated 
cost of $1,000,000. 

The El Paso Cotton Mill Co., El Paso, Texas, is rapidly 
completing construction of its new mill, which, it is estimated, 
will cost $500,000. 

Nye Tool & Machine Works, Chicago, plans to build a new 
factory on Fullerton avenue near Keeler avenue at an esti- 
mated cost of $120,000. 

The Commercial Packers’ Association, Wolcott, N. Y., plans 
to build a refrigeration plant and packing house at an esti 
mated cost of $160,000. 

The Southwestern Portland Cement Los Angeles, 
Calif., is now building a plant at Osborn, Ohio, at an esti- 
mated cost of $2,500,000. 


Co., 


The Whiting Railway Motor Car Co., Tampa, Fla., will 
build a plant to manufacture railroad motor 


estimated cost of $90,000. 


cars, at an 


The Southern Sierras Power Co., Riverside, Calif., plans 
to build a new power house at Levining Creek, Calif., at an 
estimated cost of $100,000. 

Day-Elder Motors Corporation, Irvington, N. 
a new assembling plant at Paine avenue and 
an estimated cost of $95,000. 

The Central Electric Co., Dime Bank building, Detroit, 
vill build a five-story factory at Antoinette and Third street 
at an estimated cost of $90,000. 

The Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association, Phoenix, 
Ariz., plans to build a new hydroelectric generating plant at 
an estimated cost of $3,000,000. 


J., will build 
Coit street at 


The Wrightsville & Tennessee Railroad Co., Tennille, Ga., 
plans to build a locomotive and car repair shop at Dublin, 
Ga., at an estimated cost of $90,000. 

The Ohio Valley Roofing Co., 
Ind., manufacturer of metal roofing, is 


tory at an estimated cost of $75,000. 


\ ille, 
fac 


Division street, Evan 


planning a new 


The Beaumont Fruit Growers’ Association, Beaumont, 
Calif., plans to build an ice manufacturing and cold storage 
plant at an estimated cost of $100,000. 

Joseph T. Newberger, Memphis, Tenn., plans to organize 
i company to build a cotton compre plant near KE] Paso, 
Texas, at an estimated cost of $225,000. 


build a new ice 


being organized t 
kating rink in that city, the esti 
being $375,000. 

Hughes-Curry Packing Co., 2000 West Eighth street, 


\ Buffalo company i 
manufacturing plant and 
of the 


mated co 


project 
The 


Anderson, 
} 


Ind., plans to build a refrigeration plant 
at an estimated cost of $200,000. 


and pack 
ng house 

The Wortendyke Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va., manufacture) 
of paper bags and containers, plans to build a new three 
tory plant at timated cost of $250,000. 

The Crane Co., Chicago, plans a new three 
for Newark, N. J. A site has been acquired. 
of the building is $150,000. 


an ¢ 
tory factory 
branch The 


estimated cost 





The Indiana Electric Corporation, Guarantee building, 
Indianapolis, plans to build a new generating plant at Macks- 
ville, Ind., at an estimated cost of $225,000. 

The Michigan Artificial Ice Products Co., Detroit, plans 
to build an ice-manufacturing and cold storage plant at Al- 
bion, Mich., at an estimated cost of $80,000. 

Lone Star Tank Car Co., Fort Worth, Texas, will build 
a new plant to repair tank cars, the estimated cost being 
$85,000. The company was recently organized. 

W. A. James, Kane, Pa., plans to. organize a company to 
manufacture plate glass at Durant City, Pa., the estimated 
cost of the plant and equipment being $1,500,000. 

The New York State Gas & Electric Corporation, South 
Cayuga street, Ithaca, N. Y., plans to build a substation at 
Colliers, N. Y., at an estimated cost of $450,000. 

The Granolite Corp., 224 Fourth street, Milwaukee, manu 
facturer of lighting equipment, plans to build a new factory 
at Monon, Ind., at an estimated cost of $125,000. 

The General Baking Co., 342 Madison avenue, New York, 
plans a new plant at Washington street and Lefferts avenue, 
Brooklyn, which it is estimated will cost $800,000. 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 79 Buffalo street, Mil 
waukee, plans to build a branch factory at Seventeenth and 
Madison streets, Kansas City, Mo., at an estimated cost of 
$250,000. 


The Wisconsin 


Metal Products Co., Sixteenth and Ann 
streets, Racine, Wis., is building a new one-story plant at 
DeKoven and Phillips avenues at an estimated cost of 


$150,000. 

Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co., Philadelphia, will build a 
three-story branch plant and distributing work at 
and Marshall streets, Richmond, Va., at an 
of $85,000. 

The Gomery-Schwartz Motor Car Co., Ine., 128 North 
Broad street, Philadelphia, plans to build a service and re 
pair building at North and Buttonwood 
Pa., at an estimated cost of $85,000. 

The Maddock’s Co., Trenton, N. J 
awarded contracts for its new plant which, as 
recently, will be built at Hutchinson’ 
Trenton, at an estimated cost of $750,000, 


Kenney 


estimated cost 


treets, Harrisburg, 


Thomas Sons 


«sy nies 
reported 
suburb of 


Was 


Mills, a 





Increased Capital 


ewe ee 





Western Wire & Iron Works, Inc., Chicago, has 
its capital stock from $7,500 to $30,000. 

National Pump & Mfg. Co., New York, ha 
eapital stock from $750,000 to $1,250,000. 


increased 
increased it 


American Die & Forge Co., Pittsburgh, recently increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $125,000. 

Western Foundry & Furnace Co., Tacoma, Wash., has in 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $99,000, 

The Ward Railway Appliance Co., Lima, Ohio, recently 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $250,000. 

Ridge Tool Co., Elyria, Ohio, has increased it 
from $100,000 to $300,000, and plans to 
tion. 


capital stock 


increase its produc 
Danly Machine Specialties, Inc., 4911 Lineoln avenue, Chi 
cago, ha increased — it $100,000 to 
$200,000. 
The Edwards Railway Motor Car Co., 
recently increased it 


capital tock from 


Sanford, N. C., ha 


capital stock to 


pansion of plant and equipment. 


$900,000 to permit er 


Strand & Sweet Co., Winsted, Conn., manufacturer of wire 
insulators, recently increased its capital stock from $59,000 
to $100,000 and will build a new plant. 

The Otis Elevator Co., New York, recently increased it 
capital stock from $15,000,000 to $52,000,000, and plans to 
use a portion of the proceeds for expansion. 

The Tips Engine Works, Inc., Austin, Texas, recently in 
creased its capital stock from $80,000 to $200,000, and is re 


ported to be considering plans for extensions of its plant. 


Southern Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, Texas, has changed it 
name to Southern Ornamental Iron Works, has moved to 
Dallas, and has increased its capital stock from $60,000 to 


$100,000. 
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SPECIALTIES FOR MILL SUPPLY JOBBERS | 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 














The " ots MARK " . 
PHILLIPS Craftsman’s or 5ensen 


Spring Hammer Favorite 
REG U S PAT OFF 


The Jorgensen Peerless Adjustable Hand 
D R I L L wy Clamp is an improved clamp, with features CanliK. = 
ia / 4 Cu g 





that are found in no other kind Oid-time 
tradesmen engaged in the highest type of 
work immediately recognize the definite 


9 . = a 7 or , superiority of the Jorgensen over all other 
The most economical and satisfactory Scan ta hae ce cee 

tools tor drilling holes in concrete and Jorgensen Clamps grip tightly the most odd- 

5 ili ‘ shaped objects without danger of slipping. 

stone, floors, walls and cellings. They are adjustable to any position. Select 

straight grain maple jaws. Cold drawn 

* e . steel spindles, threaded accurately, that glue 

Any Size Hole up to 2 inches Diameter. will not adhere to. Do not stick. Open 

twice as fast as wooden spindles. Ten 


adjustable sizes. Ten sizes non-adjustable. 


Phillips Drill Company Ask for jovbers’ prices. 


1537 Cortland St., Chicago, Ill. Adjustable Clamp Co. 
219 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 

















Immediate Shipments 


ASBESTOS air cell and 


Wool Felt Pipe Coverings 
Lowest Price ——- Highest Qualities 
Boiler Coverings — Asbestos Cements How is this for a Single Order? 


The = illlus on = shows Schultz simplicity is the main 


Chicago Asbestos Manufacturing Co. scuuLtZ Spit FRICTION fcason behind this order. “The | | 








furnished to the Schultz Clutch has few parts an 
; ; Cribben & Sexton Stove Works, is highly efficient. Its ability t 
Office and Factory, 1909-17 West 22nd Place i of Chicago. These clutches are satisfy users builds up sales and 
CHICAGO ILL used to drive buffing wheels and makes it a real jobber proposi 
’ . tumblers direct from the line shaft tion. Ask for catalog. 


Phones: Wabash 5380, Wabash 7747 





A. L. Schultz & Son, 1675 Elston Ave., ene 


ey ~ ee ee eee ey 


ss “Queen Fire | EYE PROTECTORS 


SS io Protection For Every Purpose 
— = Specialties 
: Show a Profit 








Harvesting 
Welding 
Grinding 
Chipping, 
Spraying 





Write today 


f 
—=q 
— Harker Mfg. Co. 


Queen Liquid P 1 Fire Protection and Safety 


_ Engineers CHICAGO EYE SHIELD COMPANY 
Cincinnati, O. 2300 Warren Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Send for our Catalog 
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Roller Expanders 


DUEDGEON PATTERN 


The No. 401 Champion 
Steel Rivet Forge 


can be seen working on 99 out of 
every 100 structural steel buildings 
being built in the United States to- 
day The same may be said of all 
railroads, bridge builders boiler 
makers, etc. The No. 401 Forge 
has not only been adopted by this 
class of trade in the United States | 
but also. throughout the entire 
world 

Carried in stock by all the lead 
ing mill supply jobbers, 





la be dy and € rllar in one piec e. Guard can be removed 











*CESSATY No screws, pins or springs to get lost 


Tool steel Mandre) Rolls - 
H rite for Prices 
LOVEJOY TOOL WORKS 
328 West Ohio St. Chicago, Ill. 


Write for catalog and price sheet. 


Champion Blower & Forge Co. 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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' 
. New Corporations 
' - 

Shawnee Copper Co., Eminence, Mo., $50,000, to operate 
mines; iIncorporatois: R. Ee. Carr and others. 

Ferguson Gear Co., Gastonia, N. C., $100,000, to manufae 
ture gea neorporators R. 5. le reuson, E. W. Bo ven and 
otners 














operate melting plant; incorporators: A. Gerald Hodgson 
na otne 

Hoy & Co., Albany, N. Y., $200,000, to manufacture plumb 
! ecia r Incorporators: I. S. Gaylon l, J. Eberle and 
W. L. Mave 

W. H. Drummond Co., Ine., 60 Lafayette street, Newark, 
New 125,000, to manufacture stoves, rs, ranges and 
m l oduct 

Hilto Cutlery Co 1704. Sansom street, ladelphia, 
S200,000, to manufacture cutlery; incorporator Will J. 
Hilton nd othe. 

Julius Oehrlein, Inc., New York, $100,000, to manufacture 
met lat] incorporators: Julius Oehrlein, W. J. Oehrlein 
! ( J. Oehrlein. 


Albert Vergt Mfg. Co., B ooklyn, $50,000, to manufacture 
Vergt, W. A. 


} 
peciaitie 


Vergt and B. W. 


>; nmcorporators: Albert 


Vergt. 


Wil Ford & Co., Dearborn, Micl S150,000, to manu 
cture automobile equipment; incorporators: William Ford, 
1, Ik. Miller and others 
Northwestern Co-Operative Milling Company, Inc., Minne 
apolis, Minn., $550,000, to eperate flour mills; incorporators: 
W. D. MelLean and othe 
ican Roll & Machine Co., Warren, Ohio, $300,000, to 
! acture chilled roll incorporators: J. C. Manternach, 





othe) 


Mfg. Co., 


tabrook and 
Hardware 
facture hard incorporator 
Albert David and Fred Schley. 


Ow ego, N. Y¥ Ps 


Detroit, 


John 


SOOU,000, to manu 


Yoe, Wayne, Mich 


are’ 


Owego Machine Co., $100,000, to 


manufac 


ure iron and steel product incorporators: A. de Beaulieu, 
\. B. Stiles and L. R. Fancher. 

McAfee Milling Company, Moberly, Mo., $300,000, to ope 
ite general milling busine incorporato Frank C. Me 
\fee, Peter Stauffer and W. B. Crow. 

\. N. Nelson, Ine., 41-45 Hamilton street, Brooklyn, 

0,000, to distribute metal specialties; incorporators: A. N. 


Nelson, C. M. Nelson and E. F 
Sand & Supply Co., 
foundry sand and supplie incorporato) 


T. Warner and L. T. Mentz. 
Machine & Mfg. Co., Huntington, W. Va., 


Daly. 
Found. Detroit, $50,000, to deal in 


John P. Ca 


Con $75,000; 


neorporators: W. W. Pemberton, A. W. Conrad, Lee 
Bracken, William R. Powers and othe 

Greenville Steel & Foundry Co., Greenville, S. C., $30,000, 
to manufacture structural and machinery castings; incor- 
orato vard MeGrady and others. 

Oxfo Co., Oxford, N. C., $50,000, to manufacture 
metal st ; Incorporators: W. H. Hunt, Andrew Jamie 





Hulse, W. T. Yancey and othe) 





he Eleetruck Corporation, 536 West Forty-sixth street, 
N¢ York, $1,000,000, to manufacture electric delivery ve 
cles: incorporators: W. S. Ward and other 
The Chicago Sypho-Meter Mfg. Co., 64 West Randolph 
treet, Chicago, $200,000, to manufacture metal specialtie 


neorporators: R. A. 


\utomatic 


Brooks and T. Dieken 


Fire 


manufacture fire 


Goodwir Alarm Corp., Cedar Bluff, Va 


iIncorporato. 


S150,000, to 


alarm systen 


James E. Goodwin, C. FE. Goodwin and others. 

The Auto Safety Light Corp., Worcester, Ma S50,000, 
o manufacture motor lights; incorporators: W. H. Barriere, 
( ‘ Ward Johnson and Wilfrid Lussier. 

The Pneumatic Drop Hamme) Co., Boston, SI9 O00, to 

nufacture drop hammers; incorporato) Kdwin C. Fisher, 
\ ne W land Edgar Ward, of Newton, Ma 

1), C, Elphinstone, Inc., 408 Continental building, Balti 
more, $100,000, to deal in machinery and supplies, continu 

g busine condueted under the name of I). C. Elphinstone; 





Douglas C. Elphinstone, S. M. C 





Y 





Arthur M. Kinsman, Maurice A. Long, James C. Shriver, 

George Vang, Arthur FE. Christhilf and William C. Deveemon. 
Starr Products Mfg. Co., Inc., 100 North High street, Bal 

timore, $100,000, to manufacture it 

poratol Joseph FE. Nechankin and Harry C. MeCord. 
Klint Malleable Castings Co., Flint, Mich., $500,000, to 

make malleable iron and other castings, incorporator 

M. Barringer, Charles H. 
Dayton 

to deal in machinery 

Israel, Clifford C 
EB. J. 


so0,000, to engage in genera 


portable cribs; incor 


John 


Bonbright and Carl Bonbrig! 


Machinery & Supply Co., Dayton, Ohio, $25,000, 
and supplies; incorporatot Max | 
Barger, David Israel and A. W. Sehulman. 
Machine Co., Trenton, N. J., 
machine shop work and operate 
a gray iron foundry; incorporators: EK. J. 

Capital Machine Co., New York manufactur 
motion picture projectors; incorporators: W. Eb. 
Krankenberg and L. J. 130 West Forty 

The Ryan & Burke Last Machinery Co., Lynn, Ma 
S60,000, to manufacture last making machinery; 


incorpora 
H. Burke, George H. Ryan and H. C. Farn 





Scudder Foundry & 
Secudden and othe: 
S500 .000, to 
Greene, J 


, ; 
Rosett, econad stree 


lors: Eelmei 
orth. 
The Pacifie Faucet 
Angeles, $100,000, to 
tures; 


othe 


Mfp. Co., 940 East treet, Lo 
manufacture faucets and plumbing: tix 
Byron J. Glauber, W. J. Black 


Sixtieth 
Incorporatol 


acd 


Roof Safety Tread Co., 
SPOU 000, to 


122 South Michigan 
manufacture and deal in 


D. Cloud, H. F. Post 


venue 
railway ap 
and 


Chicago, 


i 3 


liance 


iIncorporators: A, 
La vrence, 

The Club Aluminum Co., 
cago, $50,000, to 


SOO West 
manufacture and 


William A. 


North avenue, Chi 
deal in aluminum ware; 
Burnette, S. Hayden and Albet 








incorporatol 
W. Clutter. 


Thomas Products Co., 1722 South Los Angele 


treet, lo 


Angeles, $100,000, to manufacture and distribute refrigerat 
ing machinery; incorporato P. k. Thomas, H. H. Wetzel 
and other 


Decatur Rotary Display Co., 1139 North Water street, 
Decatur, HL, $100,000, to manufacture rotary display device 
incorporatot Roland Salyers, Z. P. Bledsoe and Fred J. 
Mesemann. 


C. & P. Research Corp., care of MeKercher & Link, 40 
Rector street, New York, $100,000, to manufacture machin 
ery; inecorporators: FE. 1D. Hayward, W. S. Savage and J 


Is. MeNally. 


McDowell Hardware Co., Black Mountain, N. ©., S1LO0,000, 


to distribute hardware, builder upplies and farm imple 
ments; incorporatot Clifford Port, C. C. Dougherty and 
H. 1). Bishop. 


Lincoln Machine 
to manufacture 


M fo. Co 


pecial 


.. st. Catharines, Ont., 
machine 


S6O0,000, 


and tool incorporatol 


Edward H. Laneaster, Archibald KE. Mix, William G. Hon 
ood and othe 
Droll Patents Corporation, 341 East Ohio street, Chicago, 


~ 00000, to 
ery product 
Arthur S. 


and machin 
Dunean and 


machine 


Albert G. 


manufacture and deal in 
; incorporators: W. Proll, 
Schatiner. 


The Cameron Appliance Co., Everett, Ma <200,000, to 
manufacture and deal in machinery and supplie incorpora 
tors: Theodore A. Dissel, Joseph TT. Eddy, Alvery Mann 


and J. Colby Bassett. 
G. E. 
deal in 


Sherman, Detroit, 


eather 


$100,000, to manufacture and 


trip creens and other building material 
incorporators: George I. Sherman, I. M. Underwood and 
Arthur W. Kilpatrick. 
Southern Metallurgical Co.,  Ltd., Birmingham, Ala., 


$10,000, to conduct experiments with new iron making patent; 
incorporators: Y. A. Dyer, D. G. Ewin, G. T. Galloway, 
C. Jones and J. Wiley Logan. 

Angle Razor Corporation, Fort Worth, T 
tall factory equipment in a building which it has leased 


Evert plan 





at Broadway and Jennings avenue. The company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $200,000, 

The Steinbrecher Williams Ventilator Co., 1311 > North 
Clark street, Chicago, $50,000, to manufacture and deal in 

mMmaow ventilator and equipment; iIncorporatot Jo ep! 
Toren, John Steinbrecher and Riehard William 

Hunter Automatic Window Cleaner Co., care of Munn, 


Anderson & Munn, 233 


$150,000, to manufacture automat 


Hunter, I 


attorney Broady New York, 


vindow cleaning machin 


Wronsky and J. FE. Bin 


ay, 





ery; incorporators: G. 
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WIZARD For Low Test Gas 
asl 4 . 
BIEL Sy Use High Grade Torches 
Bele 09 Mich —Double Needle— 
a —_—, oubile ee 
Guaranteed to contuin no rosin Modern low test fuel requires more power- 
e e ful burners to burn it. No. 208 Double 
WIZARD (Stick) Belt Dressing Needle Torch has the maximum generating 
power producing over 300 degrees more 
IS STRICTLY A JOBBERS’ PROPOSITION heat. It is extra strong and durable 
We guarantee WIZARD to sell and give satisfaction, or money re- Over @ per cunt “> burner troubles 
funded. We supply our jobbers liberally with samples and advertising are overcome. No. 208 will give better 
folders service and outlast two ordinary Torches, 
Write for , saving time, fuel and money. 
RICHMOND BELT DRESSING MFG. CO., Inc. CLAYTON & LAMBERT MFG. CO. 
Richmond, Va. No, 208 Torch _ Knodell Ave., 
Samples free upon request. Ask for latest price DETROIT, MICH., U, S. A. 
= | ™ Any Time— 
Any Place 
These and a_ hundred 
others are the opera- 
tions for which 
HASKINS' Equipments 
are used every day. 
Manufacturers will ap- 
preciate a copy of our 
new catalog giving im- 
portant data on the pro- 
duction savings possible 
i with HASKINS’ Tools. 
j '‘OBBERS will find many ‘ 
' items of special Interest to 
‘enact — | them and their customers 
: | Copies will be mailed on re- 
THE HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. | a si el) quest. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN R. G. HASKINS COMPANY 516 W. Monroe St., Chicago, HL. 
— : — 
| ry SA: a 
q ' 
| fle: 
i i = a 
i ] 44 .*\ 
| Z - Made in a num- 
EXPANSION BOLTS ber of sizes and 
we rovide a proper method f fast , ¢t A tool for cut- t et models for han- 
eel ange a 1 “ bs stepper: % ting bolts, rods, dling various 
absolutely permanent device, and wires. Orig- iz f k 
filling every crevice with lead Simple in- inally perfected a0 Ser ea 
stallation They cost less and hold more. for the black- purposes. Sold 
The CHICAGO EXPANSION BOLT has smith and car- by heavy hard- 
=. given satisfactory service for over ten years. riage - building ware and tool 
Endorsed and used by public utility com trade, now used supply houses 
panies, railroads, automobile manufacturers Double all over the everywhere. The 
and many industrial plants Equipment i —— in —— name Porter is 
actories and on r ay 
Dealers — We will be glad to submit samplesand prices, Write ustoday. i construction. w> a7 pata . 
© . se H.K. Porter. 
Chicago Expansion Bolt Co. Hf 
Madison Terminal Bldg. wane Ill. HK.PORTER EVERETT 
Also manufacturer f nduit Hangers t t ps, Expansios = MASS. 
ridl ’ ij I 











: The Dealer’s ram TYTE- 
2 Profit ‘fsa = UNYTE 


| 
































POPE JOINT CEMENT tw PASTE FORM 

ise is one of the factors entering into ~ — —- 

HETTIRICK the sale of Hettrick Stitched Can pe === Jobbers of Plumb- 
vas Belting Quantity produc tion f aa Seat a oe ing Heating an d 
enables us to sell a quality prod Low pe co. 8 . 

HETTRICIC uct at a price that appeals to t. woeenencane Rall Mill Supplies every- 
the consumer, and still leaves a _ ee where sell it exclu- 
generous proht for our dealers ‘ 

Ask for details —— sively. 
Ta The Hettrick Mfg. Co. J.C. WHITLAM MFG. CO. 
Teled Ohi Sole makers of “TYTE-UNYTE” 
oledo, 10 WADSWORTH, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Field Notes 








The Detroit office of the McCrosky Tool Corporation, Mead- 
ville, Pa., has been removed to 2070 West Grand boulevard. 

Howard E. Crum, Jr., manufacturer’s representative, has 
moved his office to the Wrigley building, 400 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, manufacturer of pipe, has 
moved its New York office from 295 Broadway to 110 East 
Forty-second street. 

Willard Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, has appointed the 
Dale Machinery Co., Chicago, as its exclusive representative 
in Chicago territory. 

The Bolton Company, 261 Franklin street, Isoston, has 
been appointed agent in Boston territory for the Consolidated 
Tool Works, Inc., New York. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Comnany’s 
district offices are now located at 1809-10 
Building, 1506 Chestnut street. 

Fleck Bros. Co., Philadelphia, jobber of plumbing sup- 
plies, is now established in its new business home at Haddon 
avenue and Border Line, Camden, N. J. 

The Flexo Supply Co., St. Louis, manufacturer of pipe 
couplings, has moved its offices from 201 Merchants Ex- 
change building to 104 South Main street. 


Philadelphia 
Franklin Trust 


The Naham Tool Supply Co., was recently organized by 
Leon Naham with headquarters at 197 Center Street, New 
York, and will carry a stock of tools and supplie 

The American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Association 
held its annual convention at Rye, N. Y., May 13-15, with 
headquarters at the Westchester-Biltmore Country Club. 

Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston, Texas, jobber of mill, 
mine, marine oil well, plumbing and other allied supplies and 
hardware, is considering plans for a new marine warehouse. 

The D. M. 


reincorporated 


Gilmore Company, Mirneapolis, wa 
with the following 
treasurer, Harwood G. Thompson; secretary, 


Henry Prenti & Co., New 


recently 
officers: president and 
Alfred T. Videen. 
York, have been appointed ex 
clusive agents of the Oilgear Co., Milwaukee, in New Eng 
land, New York, northern New Jersey and northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

The Seifreat-Woodruff Co., 20-22 South Canal street, Day 
ton, Ohio, has changed its name to the Seifreat-Elstad Ma 
chinery Co. The company deals in metal working and 

orking machinery. 


wood 


\ustin-Western Road Machinery Co., Atlanta, Ga., is mov 
ng its offices in that city to a new building at 251 White 
hall street, which the company has had erected under a long 
term lease arrangement. 

Aumen Machinery Co., Baltimore, ha 
the Geometric Tool Co., New Haven, Conn., as its exclusive 
representative in Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia 
and eastern West Virginia. 


been appointed by 


for the Cum 
Baltimore and 
quarter at 


Addison Clark & Brother, Baltimore, agent 
berland Steel Co., Cumberland, Md., in the 
Washington territories, have moved to new 
1101-11 South Howard street. 

The Niagara Falls Smelting & Refining Corp., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has made arrangements with Roge: Brown 
& Co., Erie County Bank building, Buffalo, to market it 
aluminum and aluminum alloy products. 


Huhn Mfg. Co., New York, manufacturer of metallic pack- 
ing and other products, is now located in its new factory at 
1391-93 Sedgwick avenue. The company formerly maintained 
its general offices in the Woolworth building. 

The Burnley Machinery Co., 324 Liberty National Bank 
building, Oklahoma City, was recently organized by FE. G. 
lhurnley and A. E. Kilkhurst to sell a complete line of powe 
plant, water works and refrigeration machinery 

American Steel & Wire Co. has re-established a 
office at Memphis, Tenn., in charge of George 1). 
The officers are in the Security building, and a 
will be provided at the municipal river and rail terminal. 


branch 
Kirkham, 
varehouse 


Nicaragua plans to expend approximatel)s 
" standard 


been made 


A company in 
$3,000,900 to build a large pier and 45 miles of 
gauge railroad, according to a report which ha 
Commerce. 


public through the United States Department of 
The company is 


interested in receiving catalogues of con 





struction machinery and equipment used in such work. 
Further details of the machinery requirements may be 
received from Consul William W. Heard. Letters should be 
addressed and catalogues forwarded to “The American Consul, 
Bluefields, Nicaragua.” 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company's report for the first 
quarter of this year showed net earnings, after deduction of 
all charges, of $8,760,634, which, after payments of $1, 
485,726 for dividends, left a surplus balance of $2,276,907. 

The C. Kk. Pollard Company has been organized in Newark, 
N. J., to specialize in steam supplies. The company is headed 
by Ernest Pollard, formerly treasurer of W. V. Egbert & Co.., 
Ine., Newark. The company has its headquarters at 49 Fre 
linghuysen Avenue. 

The Gurney Ball Bearing Company, Jamestown, N. Y., is 
now operating under the name of the Marlin-Rockwell Cor 
poration, successor to Gurney Ball Bearing Company. The 
latter corporation recently acquired the business of the 
Gurney company. There will be no change in lines or policy. 

Russell F. Kleinman, formerly secretary and treasurer of 
the Charles W. Cromb Co., Philadelphia, has opened offices 
at 925 Land Title building, Philadelphia, and will act as 
sales agent for the Thomas J. Nichol Co., Cincinnati, manu 
facturer of pipe specialties, and the Michigan Lubricator Co., 
letroit. 

The Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has acquired the 
business of the Stamp Electric Hoist Co., Cleveland, and will 
move the equipment of the latter company to its own plant, 
where it will continue the manufacture of the electric hoist 
in connection with its own former line of hand power hoist 
and cranes. 

The International Steel Exposition will be held jointly with 
the convention of the American Society for Steel Treating 
at Commonwealth Pier, Boston, September 22 to 26. The de 
mand for exposition space has been so great that it ha 
necessary to open up another section of the pier for operat 
ing machine tool exhibit 

The Mystic Iron Works, Boston, a 
chusetts Gas Companies, plans to start work soon on a 
furnace at Everett, Ma The company plans to market it 
pig iron product in New England and other points, and will 
operate with an advantage 


Pennsylvania furnace n 
freight ites into New York. 

Clayton Mark, formerly chairman of the board of the Steel 
& Tube Co. of brother, Anson Mark, have 
purchased a portion of the former Symington ordnance plant 
on Sevenay-fourth 
butt-weld pipe mills and equipment 
duits, nipples and water well supplie 


been 


ubsidiary of the Massa 


blast 


over 


America, and hi 


Chicago, and are installing two 
for manufacturing con 


treet, 


} 
| 


The Machinery Club of Chicago at its recent annual mee 
ine elected the following officer pre ident, H. S. White, 
Cleveland Twist) Drill Co.; vice-president, F. LL. Kohlhase, 


National Stamping & Electric Works; treasurer, H. J. Reeve, 
Reeve-Fritts Co.; secretary, R. W. Barry, Drying System 


Inc. The club now has a membership of 936. 


The electric power plant which the Ford Motor Company 
iis been constructing at the government dam between Minne 
apolis and St. Paul is practically completed. All surplu 
energy not used by the company for its new factory which 1 
being built nearby is to be delivered to the Northern State 
Power Company for distribution in surrounding territory. 

Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
elected the following officers at its annual meeting recently: 
President, Edward T. Pierce; vice-president and treasurer, 
William T. Read; vice-president in charge of sales, Frank 
0. Lincoln. The company passed its quarterly dividend, the 
first time in over half a century that this payment has been 
omitted. 

The Akron Chamber of 
announced that the 153 manufacturing 
including the rubber and tire companie 
60 per cent of all the crude rubber in the United States, pro 

valued at $402,37 


production, and wage 


Commerce, Akron, Ohio, recently 
plants in that city, 
which consumed 
duced last year product 5,970. It required 
50,950 workers for thi 
$79,734,400. 





amounting to 
The committee in charge of the New Haven Machine Tool 
I xhibit announces that the dates for the fourth annual ex 
hibit will be September 15 to 18. The exhibit will again be 
held in the Mason laboratory of Yale University. This year’ 
keynote will be “Greater Production,” and the technical pa 


pers of the evening programs as well as the exhibits will be 
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(BLOW OUT: 
JHE DUST “ 





with a 
CADILLAC Portable Electric BLOWER 


Equipped with feo Ba!l Bearings — Requires no Oiling. 





Thousand of Cadil Blower are in use in practically 
line dustry, a its field is rapid extending as 
f i ar adc ¢ » t € 
I 1 r r and 1 t 4 a keeping 
: mot enera r i boa and 
N C and ) n 
it 1 1 ) nachinery 
h I aftir ) ‘ 1 vise in 
€ I € . and 1 iation in 
t il an yther machinery 
Dry air from the CADILLAC BLOWER inot injure 
1ding in ation. No condensation a vith compressed 
Weigt 6 lb attaches to any light 


(CLEMENTS. MFG. CO. 


603 Fulton os 


N Canadian Puactory: 
Export: Department: 


Chica ago 


70 Duchess Street, 
119 Broudway, New 


Poronto. 
York City 
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Swartwout 
Steam Specialties 


Constantly grow more profitable to Swartwout 
Agents through their growing demand. They are 
consistently advertised. Our salesmen cooperate. 


Our products are of highest standard. Prompt 
deliveries from our stock to yours. 
Hydromatic Steam Trap, Sediment Trap and 


Strainer, Cast Iron Exhaust Head, Steam, Oil and 
Air Separators, Air Traps, and the well known 
Swartwout All Service and Junior Feed Water 
Heaters. ; 


The SWARTWOUT COMPANY 
Cleveland, O. 


al Offices, 18511 Eucli 





Gener 


Swartwout Junior 
Feed Water 
Heater 


Preheats water to 212 
degrees, prevents lime 
and scale, saves water, 
saves 10 to 15° 
For any boiler up to 
250 hip. Should be in 
every jobber’s stock. 


» coal, 




















The Foundation Stone 


of every successful business is 


CONFIDENCE! 


We are building for the future 
and you can have CONFIDENCE 


in our: 
ALITY—We 


in making the 
orade, 


pride ourselves 
best of every 
SERVICE—From five large mod 
ern Chain plants. 
ORGANIZATION — Of experi- 
enced Chain men. 
SQUARE DEALING—The 


basis of Confidence. 


real 


Make a GOOD Chain Connection! 


Link up with 


United States Chain & Forging 
Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of Complete Lines of Chains for 
All Commercial and Industrial Purposes 


Co. 


Plants at York and McKee's Rocks, Pa. 


e ¥ ee and 
larietta, Ohio; 


Huntington, "WwW. 














Tie Bagemont Qf) Friction Crutck 


Why We Want Dealers 


as Local Representatives 





Edgemont Friction Clutch- 
es have had such wide dis- 
tribution through their use 
on nearly a hundred stand- 
ard makes of machine tools 
that it would be hard to 
find an industrial com- 
munity where they are not 
represented. And since 
one Edvemont sells others, 
the demand for them is 
continuous. 


EDGEMONT 
Friction Clutches 


Edgemont dealers get this 
business and 


J their cus- 
tomers get prompt clutch 
service that they appre- 
ciate. You can easily ac- 
quire a reputation for be- 
ing clutch headquarters 


for your territory. Write 
us if this interests you. 











The Edgemont Machine Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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poses ac 


arranged with this in mind. As in previous years, the exhibit 
vill be staged under the joint auspices of the New Haven 
branch of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Yale University and the New Haven Chamber of Commerce. 
The committee in charge consists of: Chairman, H. R. 
Wescott; Prof. S. W. Dudley, E. O. Water, K. F. Lees, N. E. 
Foster and Leecher Buckeye Welding 
Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio, which went into bank 
ruptey several month The company specializes in gas 
and electric welding supplies and equipment. A. B. Foster 
nd L. F. Beecher are the principals in the new organiza 
tion. TI company Was established in 1908 and incor 
porated in 1919. 
\ Chicago 
on the west side of that 
distriet. The tract is bounded by 
outh, Mansfield avenue on the we 


are successors to the 


, ago. 
S } 
ie old 
ubdivided a tract of 28 
city into a new industrial 
Bloomingdale avenue on the 
t, the Chicago, Milwaukee 


real e » operator ha 


& St. Paul yards on the north and by Central avenue on the 

east. The plan of the owners is to divide the property into 
medium-sized industrial site 

The Dinmond Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, recently 

ule several additions to its list of distributor Among 

e are the following: Clark Wileox Company, New Haven, 


deral Belting Company, Baltin Wisconsin 








River Supply Company, Wausau, Wi Raleigh Hardware 
( pany, Beckley, W. Va.; and the Foltz Manufacturing & 
Supply Comp Hagerstown, M 
\\ Ie. Cole na ¢ G. Gilbert have d olved the partne 
p which they have heretofore operated in Detroit a tl 
Manufacture Sale y, and will continue to do bu 
ne as individual to represent the R. G. Haskin 
Co me ice Caste & Truck Co., Knight Engine & Sal 
Co. ! the Love JOY Tool Co., and Mr. G ict \ 
vel for the Fed il Product Corpo ol Pro lene? Ry. 1 
L.. H. Gilmer Company, Philadelphia, manufacturer of fan 
helts and other products, has issued S600,000 orth of first 
‘tpage ten year seven per cent sinking fund gold bond 
busine is established in) 1908 


April 1, 1984. The ‘ 
1 incorporated 1907. The company owns and operate 


in Philadelphia and North Wale 


doin 











of the bond i ue will be used to reduce current liabilitic ined 
to provide additional orking capital. 

The Wilkes-Barre Plumbers’ Supply Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 

as been organized with eapital of $25,000 to deal in plumbing 
nd mill upplie companys i neaded D\ ki. L. Jenne 

o is president and treasurer. He has for the past five 

e been connected wit the Johr Wood Mf Co Con 

Mr. Jenness is a graduate of Lehigh Univer 


ohocecken, Pa. 
itv and during the World War served as ensign in the United 


Navy, having command of a ibmarine chaser in 


Lonergan Co., Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of 


With the 
by fire which 


team and ga pecialities, has effected settlement 


insurance companies on claims for damage done 


on the night of Mareh 25th destroyed portions of it 
The plant i 


foundry, 


ore room and gauge department. now being 


rebuilt. The company was able to install the greater portion 
‘its machinery in the undamaged portions of the plant and 
is in operation within 48 hours after the fire. The change 
veing made will not necessitate any new machinery. 


The Brinkley Co., Seattle, dealer in transmission, eleva 
ng, conveying and flour mill machinery and supplies, ha 
{ nged if name to the Webster Brinkley Co., and will be 
perated as a branch of the Webster Mfg. Co., Chicas 
hich recently purchased the controlling interest in the bu 
ness. R. C. Brinkley will continue as president of the ne 


Perkins, president of the Webster Mfg. 
The Brinkley Co. \ 
Wa ington, 


and A, 2. 
pre 
1913, and it 
Idaho, British Columbia 


COMpanyv, 
] 


Cay. ll be ice ident. incorpo 


t ex it Oregon, 


territory include 


and Alaska. 


ne Bi tol ¢ OmMpany, Waterbury, Cont nufacture of 
ecording instruments and distribute of idio equipment 
as leased 2,740 square feet in the Larkin Building, 2617 
South Ashland avenue, Chicago, in order adequately to tal 
are of the middle west business, which has grown to larg 
olume. Most of this area ll be devoted to repairing nl 
recalibrating Bristol instrument old and used in the Chi 
ago territory, but ome ill be used for tocKking: mMade-uyp 
instruments for quick deliveries and various lines of radio 
merchandise. The present salesroom and offices of the Bristol 


company will be maintained in the Monadnock building. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Classified Line Advertisements under heads of Wanted, For Sale, etc., 
wil be published in this Department at a vate of 25 cents a line, each 
tusertion, Count nine words line 

SALESMEN WANTED 

WANTED—Salesman experienced in the sale of nuts and 
bolts to large consumers and jobbers. We prefer a young 
or middle-aged man who is well acquainted in St. Louis and 
its suburbs, to cover that particular territory only, on a 


commission basis. Address No. 776, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
experienced, ag 


WANTED—For middle west territory. iy 
gressive salesman to represent large manufacturer of canva 
stitched and Balata belting. State full particulars tit 
letter. Reference required. Addre No. 778, care MIL 
SUPPLIES, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED 


Firmly established corporation, selling: to belt 











users, Will engage several wide-awake hu tling “po-getters, 
experienced in sale of belting or transmission equipment and 
working with mill supply houses as distributors. Write giving 
full experience, age, earnings, ete. All communication 
strietly confidential. Addre No. 779, care MILL Suppiit 
37 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

WANTED—Mill S ipply Sale can add to their ineome 
by taking orders for a specialty tl old in volut 
by far the best and backed by highly rated company wi a 
year tanding. Hither side line or all of your time deper 


Ing on territory. erivine ref 


Write for particular ul 
\dare Ni (0. 


present oecupation, territory covered, te 

care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
WANTED Manages for out Brooklyn b aneh: ! l ( 

thorough experience in plumbing and heating supp hye 

vel] acquainted vith the plumbet and fitter 1 Cie ( 

Ne York and have trong pel onality and etTeetive man 
np ability. We also can use expel enced counts men, 


Addre William Greenberg, 667 Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 


SALES AGENCIES WANTED 


WANTED —Manufacturer’s agents, ell) connecte: ith 
mill supply trade in industrial heart of Connecticut; desire to 
take on more line have considerable financial backing and 
propo e eventually to carry tocks and entet jobbing bourse 


Addre Suppeiies, 537 S. Denrbo 


Chicago. 


No. MILL 


781, care 


FOR SALE 


Old established leather belting manufacturing concern ha 
a set yearly overhead for $100,000 more sales. Will make a 
very attractive proposition to large jobber ol large con 
umers to take any of the above amount. Would make same 
up under your specifications and brand \ddre No. 777, 
care MILL SUPPLIES, 587 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





SHUMAN 


Gummed Shipping Labels 


In Rolls—Also not gummed—Save Time 
Run through your typewriter in a continuous strip for rapid addressing 
4 NO WASTE 


) not tick toyether 


} 


Cannot 


All kinds of Labels and all Good 


The Frank G. Shuman Co. 


216 No. Clinton st., Chicago, Ti 


SM Ft fl |] ices. tacs 





























Hail To The Chief 


who uses the best on the market As We Have Said Before— 


Be sure to meet him half way with 
The Nason Water Column 


ae UR Policy is one of Trade Pro- 
Regrinding 


tection. It is coincident with yours. 
Olympus It's reciprocating. It works both ways—for 
G your interests and our own. To warrant 
auge your continued help and confidence, we 
Cocks, make our goods as GOOD as they can pos- 
d th sibly be made—advertise them to the con- 
an e suming trade—create the demand and de- 
Nason pend upon YOU entirely to supply it. 


Quick 
Closing And—remember, the Prices we 
fain offer you are such that you can easily re-sell 


Williams Specialties at a reasonable price 
Pull and make a good, substantial Profit besides. 


Water 
Gauge. Now, please, don’t procrastinate. 


Surely, you can see that your acquaintance 
coupled with ours must lead to Mutual 
Profit, so write us Today and get full details 
L Quality. of our Exclusive Agency proposition. 


Horite Us. 

















Every ounce ts 





The D. T. Williams Valve Company 


Spring Grove and Township Street 


Nason Manufacturing Co. 


. - oy: 7 NCINNATI, i) 
Steam Specialty Spectalists Since 1841 CINCINNATE, OTEK 


71 Fulton St., New York 




















ERS _— 


" SELF-OILING BULLDOZER 
Mechanical az. €) Power Pumps 
Rawhide | see Cover field 





is vastly superior to the ordinary 
rawhide lace leather. 


In making it no lime or acids are used to distend 
and weaken the natural hide fibres. The genuine 
mechanical Chicago Rawhide has much greater ten- 
sile strength than any other, and you or your cus- pO J y as 
tomer can safely carry it in stock for months or ) ‘ Experience and a pro- 

are , . a . . iy ; gressive spirit spurred 
years without danger of its rotting or growing hard, : 


. on by an insistent cla- 
as the ordinary rawhide or Indian-tan leather does. mor for better built and 


more modern pumps are 


. . ‘6 ” e - in a large measure re- 
Chicago Rawhide “Selected” Cut Lacing sponsible for’ the re. 
markable success and 

wide distribution, which 
P naturally follows, of MYERS SELF- 
. Pp OILING POWER PUMPS—the orig- 
—lt will pay you to handle inal power pumps with covered work- 
this lace leather and none other— Y | ing parts, a positive self-lubricatina 

r Ps) system, and other features of equal 


y . y importance which = are in keeping 
. Pete ‘ . . \ 
Write us for Prices and Samples ‘ f with present day requirements, and 





Mechanical—Every lace perfect 








which account for the 100 per cent 


. . , - water service they are rendering in 

The Chica 0] Rawhide Mf Co thousands of installations scattered 

° ° ’ throughout the agricultural, industrial 

. municipal and commercial realms of 

1301 Elston Ave. Chicago, Ill. the country Catalog and prices on 
request 


oumse : " — < 2 f ae 
THE FLEAM YERS & BPRO.co. 
ASHLAND, OHIO. 
Manufacturers for over Fifty Years of MYERS HONOR -BILT PUMPS for Every Pur: 
WATER SYSTEMS. MAYand GRAIN UNLOADING TOOLS - BARN FACTORY end 
AGE DOOR HANGERS STORE LADDERS Etc 























Mini Suppiiss, 











